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“* Mespecf, kind freafmenf, and everpthing fhaf is agree- 
able, should all be given fo {he maiden whose hand is faken 
in marriage. Sser sire and brofhers and father-in-law and 
Husband's brofhers should show her every respect, and adorn 
her with ornaments, if fhep be desirous of reaping benefits, 
for such comducf on their part alwaps [eads fo considerable 
happiness and advantage. Women, O King, should alwaps 
be worshipped and ftreafcd with affection. here, where 
women are freafed wifh respecf, fhe vern dcifies are said 
fo be filled with jon. @Where, where women are nof wor- 
shipped, alf acis become fruifless. ... Bone deserve fo be 
horoured. Do pe men show fhent honour! Che righfeous- 
ness of unten depends upon women. AI pleasures and 
enjonmentfs also conplefely depend upon them. Do ne serve 
and worship fhem. Do pe bend nour wills before fhem. 
The begeffing of offspring, fhe nursing of children already 
born, and fhe accomplishment of all acfs necessary for fhe 
needs of sociefy, behold all these have women for their 
cause. By honouring women ne are sure fo affatn fo fhe 
fruition of all objects !’’—Mahabharata—Anucasanika Parva, Prose 


rendering by Prerarva Cuanpra Ray, CLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


INFORMATION upon the subject of this book is very often 
sought for, and it is very difficult to find. 

Missionary magazines give glimpses here and there of 
the thoughts and feelings and homes of the “Women of 
India ;”” persons interested in their education tell us of the 
schools that exist or do not exist for them ; those devoted 
to the hospital question dilate upon the errors of native 
medicine, and the want of proper attendance and accommo- 
dation for women in sickness; while people of taste, and 
with a love of art, tell us of the beautiful dresses, the Oriental 
colouring, and, alas! of the corruption of native taste by 
European models. 

Some books give us lives of distinguished Indian women, 
and show us how talent will make its way through every 
obstacle ; others appeal to our sympathy with tales of woe ; 
we weep with the writers over the unhappy child-widow, or 
grieve at the strict rules of the purdah; but it requires time 
and patience to find and to look through all the tracts, 
magazines, and publications that deal with these subjects 
separately, and it is a satisfaction to find one volume in 
which an attempt is made to trace the career of Indian 


women from the cradle to the grave, and to give some 
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account of their customs, their occupations, their pleasures, 
their religion, and their dress. 

Specialists and academical students of Indian lore will 
not expect to find in so small a compass all the data they 
require; they must naturally dig deeper, and make more 
profound researches into dictionaries and encyclopedias for 
the knowledge which they seek. .A work of this kind does 
not pretend to exhaust the subject with which it deals, or 
to settle the many questions referred to in its pages, and 
the writer of this one would probably be the first to admit 
that there are nooks and crannies in the vast continent of 
India which she has been unable to explore, curious customs 
which she has not discovered, mines of information which 
she has not reached. Even so, the labour of collecting the 
material for this book must have been immense, and it is 
bewildering even to think of a stranger setting foot in 
India for the first time, with such a task before her; new 
languages, different populations, varied religions, multifarious 
customs, meeting her at every turn; information, true and 
false, offered her with equal readiness; partisans, fanatics, 
faddists, and legitimate enthusiasts all airing their pet 
theories for her benefit. What courage, what industry, what 
quick perception and calmness of judgment, must have been 
needed to carry her over so many obstacles! That she has 
surmounted them is proved by this charmingly written book, 
full of carefully sifted facts and of fresh observation. Every 
chapter of it shows what pains have been taken to obtain 
trustworthy information, to investigate every question, and 
to approach each one of them with an open mind and in 
an impartial spirit. Indeed, the judicial character of the 
author’s remarks may cause the advocates of particular views, 
and especially those who interest themselves in religious or 
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philanthropic questions in India, to be conscious of a certain 
want of enthusiasm in her appreciation of their work; nor 
can they be expected to endorse all her opinions, or to 
accept, without demur, her rapidly drawn conclusions upon 
matters which are to them of vital import. It 1s not, how- 
ever, entirely without advantage that the cold judgment of 
a strange inquirer should occasionally be brought to bear 
upon such efforts. Criticism is a great stimulus to improve- 
ment, and if, in this case, a momentary feeling of discourage- 
ment be engendered in the hearts of some ardent workers 
by the severely candid observations of the author, it will 
surely be succeeded by a reaction in favour of renewed hope- 
fulness and more determined effort. 

The facilities of travel, and the quick transmission of 
news, have brought India very near to us, and every day 
greater and more intelligent interest is taken in her affairs 
and in her people; while the social condition and the 
“rights” of women all over the world occupy the attention 
of many thoughtful minds. This book will therefore be 
welcome to a large number of readers, who will not demand 
from it either finality or infallibility, but who will be 
grateful to the author for providing them with so much 
varied and useful information in so succinct and agreeable 
a form, and who will rise from its perusal with stimulated 
interest in the great Empire of India, with increased 
sympathy for its people, and some of them, perhaps, with a 
new-born desire and a real intention to aid, to the best of 
their ability, those many efforts which are being made to 
promote the moral and physical welfare of the women of 
India. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


It has been my privilege to have been a member of the 
staff of the Daily Graphic since its foundation, and in that 
eapacity I have frequently been permitted to offer sugges- 
tions for editorial consideration upon matters of feminine 
interest. Early in 1893 it occurred to me that very little 
effort had been made to show in succinct form to English 
newspaper readers what had been accomplished and was 
being attempted by the various religious, educational, 
medical, and social agencies at work among the women of 
India; and when I laid the idea, in all diffidence, I admit, 
before the Editor of the Graphic and Daily Graphic, he 
quite concurred in my own view that a wide field of 
indisputable importance had been practically untouched. 
I, however, had but a bare skeleton to submit to him. 
This he elaborated and worked out in detail; and while 
planning on my behalf a thoroughly comprehensive tour, 
which should enable me to see as many representative 
phases of the country as possible, allowed me at the same 
time a pleasant freedom as to the range of my travels, 
and complete liberty as to the choice of subjects for my 
letters. Of these, I contributed some twenty-eight, which 
dealt with many divers aspects and conditions of female 
life in India, to the ‘columns of the Daily Graphic. 
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India in many respects has been written upon exhaus- 
_ tively; yet, on the other hand, it is so vast an area, its 
problems are of such supreme Imperial moment, and its 
population presents such wide racial variations, that 1t seems 
well-nigh impossible for the final word to be said concerning 
it. Of its women especially, in their inner life and thought, 
only the most superficial knowledge exists. Few, very few, 
of the thousands of English women who go to the East 
have cared or tried to penetrate the mysteries which lie 
beyond the purdah. Few of the very few who have done 
so have seen it without prejudice. In this, perhaps, my 
newspaper training stood me in good stead, as it enabled 
me to grasp facts first and draw conclusions afterwards. 

I do not profess to offer a sensational book, nor have 
I a record of cruelty, misery, oppression, or intrigue, with 
which to fill my pages. In spite of countless speeches, 
agitations, and missionary reports, woman in the social 
economy of the East by no means— 


“«. , . fades from view, 
A cypher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust past, present, and to come; ” 


and life as I saw it in the zenanas was simply rather dull, 
rather prosaic, with few distinctive features of romance, 
hardship, or heroism about it. Yet it would be unfair to 
classify it as wholly colourless, as absolutely unspiritualized. 
Family affection enters strongly into it, and even as with 
ourselves blood brotherhood is a binding tie among Hindus 
and Mahommedans, Non-Aryans and Parsees. After all, 
the primal elements of human nature do not greatly vary 
the world over. And so I have merely tried to tell the 
truth, and to describe the life as it really is, with its 
domestic interests, its social customs, and perhaps some- 
times unreasoning prejudices. The longer I was away from 
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home the more fully did I appreciate the spirit of that 
line :— 


“What should they know of England who only England know ?” 


And if I can only convince some of those who vote away 
blithely, in a confidence profound as their ignorance, upon 
matters which are grave as issues of life and death to our 
Kastern fellow-subjects of the Crown, that Indian women 
are not altogether in such pitiful plight as some of their 
so-called friends come and tell us, my inquiries will not 
have been made in vain. 

I would here take the opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to the Proprietors and Editor of the Graphic 
and Daily Graphic, who have not only waived all copyright 
claims alike upon my literary contributions and illustra- 
tions, but concerning the latter have lent every possible 
assistance towards their reproduction here. To the Editor of 
the Gentlewoman also I am much indebted for the use of a 
number of pictures from my own photographs, which appeared 
to illustrate some articles on my travels for girls’ reading 
which I contributed by permission to his pages. Mr. Syed 
A. M. Shah, barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s Inn, claims, too, a 
word of recognition for the trouble he took to transcribe 
on my behalf certain Muslim statutes concerning the legal 
rights of Mahommedan women. To Sir George Birdwood, 
K.C.I.E., and other gentlemen at the India Office my warm 
gratitude for many acts of more than official courtesy 1s 
due; and, finally, I would like to testify how deep are 
my obligations to the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, C.L,, 
for her wise advice before starting, and subsequent gracious 


approval. 
M.'F. B. 


MitrorD Hovsr, STRanp, 
November, 1894. 
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WOMAN IN INDIA. 





CHAPTER I. 
HER BIRTH AND INFANCY. 


“May I, as I increase in this my house nourish a thousand. May fortune 
never fail in his race with offspring and cattle. Thou strong woman hast 
borne a strong boy. Be thou blessed with strong children, thou who hast 
blessed me with a strong child. And they say of such a boy, ‘Ah, thou art 
better than thy father, ah, thou art better than thy grandfather.’ Truly he 
has reached the highest point in happiness, praise, and Vedic glory who is 
born as the son of a brahmana that knows this.” —Brihaddsanyaka Upanishad. 
THE Indian child, whether boy or girl, may-be said to come 
into the world amid a cloud of strange superstitions, and for 
the latter there will .be no loving welcome from parents or 
crandparents. For weeks before the mother and mother-in- 
law have toilsomely observed every mystic ordinance which 
should propitiate the divine powers to bestow a little son ; 
they have wreathed flowers at every auspicious shrine, they 
have lit lamps, they have burned spices, and when after all 
the tiny girl has come into the world, it seems in the gloom 
of the zenana, where the doors are jealously closed and the 
atmosphere is heavy with the stifling fire that must be 
incessantly burnt, in order to exclude the evil spirits which 
might exercise a baleful influence upon the child’s future, 
that the gods are angry, and it is the poor young mother who 
has offended their majestic wrath. 

Still, there is a little progress to be recorded in the 
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native mental attitude even on this point. Time was, and 
not so very far back either, when it was regarded as quite 
justifiable to end a baby girl’s unwanted life by some such 
summary process as strangling. Upon that view advance- 
ment has assuredly been made, though still even, if the little 
one die, her little body is often thought not worth the 
expense of burning, and, with incantations and charms, it 1s 
carried out by some of the women folk to the jungle, where 
it is left to jackals and carrion birds with the words— 


“Thus we drive you forth, O daughter! 
Come not back, but send a brother.” 


That infant mortality is very high, is not on account of 
evil intent, but is due to the appalling ignorance of the dhais, 
the professional class of midwives or monthly nurses, whose 
methods of treatment are simply barbarous, and, indeed, 
viewed in the light of our western scientific knowledge, seem 
as if they would be enough to kill every unfortunate victim 
upon whom they were practised. 

In an Indian house of any pretensions to being anything 
more than a mere hovel, the women’s quarters, known to us 
as the zenana, and in colloquial Hindustani as the b2b1-ghar, 
are always, architecturally and artistically, its meanest part. 
In one of its poorest and remotest apartments the poor 
woman will wait her hours of trial, while outside the door 
symbolic foliage and flowers will be twined. To these, the 
Hindus of the north-west add a swinging sickle, the sharp 
edge outwards, as a barrier against malignant demons, while 
as night comes down, and the feeble flicker of the rank- 
smelling cocoanut oil-lamps and the birth-fire kindled 
inside the close chamber penetrates the outer gloom, the 
other women move about with quick noiseless tread, and 
stand chattering to one another in eager curiosity. 
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“Only a girl, after all!” Prayers, offerings, pilgrimages, 
have been of no avail; but it seems like a sturdy little life, 
and there 1s much talk about the omens with which its birth 
was surrounded, for these are all-important. If the baby’s 
ears first heard pleasant sounds, if its eyes rested upon white 
things, or such objects as rice, flowers, fruits or honey, or if 
crows or pigeons flew over the room from left to right, the 
signs were propitious, and some of the disappointment would 
be mitigated. If, on the other hand, a snake or monkey 
crossed the road, or a vehicle went by carrying a cot or stool 
with the legs upwards, or flowers associated with funeral 
observances were brought into the house, then life would 
seem to promise little worth having for the youthful arrival. 
An astrologer, too, must be consulted among many tribes 
and castes, who will foretell from the stars, and there is 
a fixed rate quite understood among all classes for his fee. 

Not only the women of the household, but friends and 
relations from far and near come to visit the mother, crowding 
into the close little room which 1s often kept at such a 
degree of heat that existence must be well-nigh unendurable. 
This is not only due to the absence of ventilation, for which, 
as a rule, scarcely the slightest provision 1s made, but on 
account of a belief that whenever the child cries more fuel 
must be put upon the fire. Observances like this, however, 
are regarded not merely as sanitary, but as religious obliga- 
tions, and accordingly many of the dhais, who may be classed 
as true Oriental prototypes of the late Mrs. Sarah Gamp, 
alike in ignorance, cruelty, and avarice, will often stop in the 
performance of necessary vffices to haggle for higher payment 
than was bargained for, and will refuse to proceed with their 
duties until a guarantee has been given them that their 
exorbitant demands shall be satisfied. These and many 
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more practices, which would be criminal were they not 
sanctioned by long custom, prevail throughout India, and 
are common to almost every creed and class. They are the 
broad outlines of the picture which touched the heart of the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, as they go straight to 
the sympathies and feelings of every other woman, and to 
recognize them at the outset of any effort to understand the 
conditions of woman’s life in India, gives a degree at least 
of respect for the gentle fortitude that, in my opinion, is one 
of the most admirable traits in the native female character. 
In minor details birth customs, however, are diverse as 
the tribes, sects, and septs of the dependency. In North 
Malabar, where a proportion of the population are Karavas, 
the woman is taken to a shed at some distance from the 
house, and is left absolutely unaided for twenty-eight days. 
Even her medicines are thrown to her, and beyond placing 
a jar of warm water near her about the expected hours 
of delivery nothing whatever is done for her. Ideas as 
to pollution from birth I found very strongly held all along 
the Western shores of India, and, in fact, worse unclean- 
ness was supposed to be conveyed by it than from the touch 
of death itself. To trace the customs of isolation of the 
mother, and the still more curious one which also obtains of 
regarding the father as also impure for fourteen days, only to 
be freed at the end of that time from his defilement by holy 
water supplied by Brahmins from temples or consecrated 
tanks, would be a study well worth undertaking; but, for my 
own part, I think that some of the exceeding severity of 
convention in the matter here is clearly traceable to Jewish 
influence. At Cochin, long a great centre of industry, 
commerce, power, and fighting, are to be found two colonies, 
side by side, of black and white Jews. The origin of their 
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respective settlements there is lost in dim antiquity, though 
it 1s the tradition of the latter that they are descended from 
those who came out with King Solomon’s fleets, that “navy 
of Tharshish,” which brought “ gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, 
and peacocks.” The Jew of to-day makes his personality felt 
in any community, and even though these Cochinese repre- 
sentatives of the Chosen People have a far more recent birth- 
right in India than the one they claim, there is at least a 
sufficient community of practice to give one grounds for the 
belief that modern Malabar systems found their source in 
ancient Hebraic ordinances. 

The participation of the father in the mother’s unclean- 
ness 1s not confined to the West Coast. It is found among 
the Kols of Eastern Bengal, though the paternal disability 
with them only lasts for a clear week, during which time the 
man has to cook for and wait upon his wife. With the 
Groalas, the great pastoral caste of the dependency, the father 
for three weeks is not regarded as eligible for his usual voca- 
tions. With these people, the expectant mother is put into a 
separate house, which is heated highly and kept closely shut, 
while certain symbolic plants and foliage are hung about the 
door, and the newly born infant is bathed in water in which 
other leaves and seeds have been boiled. Among the Rautias, 
whose legendary extraction is from Ceylon, but who are 
probably a degraded offshoot of the proud [Rajput race, the 
richer a man is the longer is he unclean. While the middle 
classes can be purified about the twelfth day, a really wealthy 
man may have to wait for twenty-one days, or even longer, to 
be pronounced cleansed. 

Among the Hindus the most important person in the 
birth ceremonials, after the diaz herself, is the barber. These 
form a caste to themselves, known in Bengal as the Napit, 
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and standing socially in a good position. He is the first 
male, after her husband, to see a woman after her confine- 
ment, and he has to pare her nails on the day that this has 
taken place, repeating this operation on the ninth and thirtieth 
days after. Should the baby be troubled by fits or convul- 
sions, he will be consulted, his method of cure being usually 
by spells and incantations. For the nail-paring, his poor 
neighbours know that he has a fixed charge of two or three 
pice, but from his richer patrons he looks for a larger fee, 
often receiving as much as a rupee and a piece of cloth, 
besides further doles of rice, salt, and spice. 

The Muslims have a curious usage, which they call thikra, 
for which all the female relations of the prospective mother 
come to the house. Should the newly born baby prove to 
be a girl, it is optional for any one of these relatives, who 
may chance to have a son of her own, to slip a rupee or more 
into a small earthen pot called a thikra, where it hecomes the 
perquisite of the dhai, and she who succeeds in doing this 
first has secured the first right in later life to the little girl 
as a wife for her own boy. The word itself, I should explain, 
is scarcely ever heard outside the zenana, and is one that men 
never employ. Purdah nashin ladies have, however, almost 
a language of their own in the chota boli that they talk to 
their children or to one another. One soon learns the long 
drawn out “ouwi-i-7” of assent or exclamation, but it is a little 
puzzling to the ordinary student of Hindustani, whether this 
has been studied under a tutor and with books and paper in 
London or picked up from the everyday talk to be heard 
‘around, to find that even the names of the months have 
synonyms peculiar to feminine phrase. In women’s lips, the 
eleventh month of the Mahommedan year (Ziad) becomes 
Thali, or “empty,” it being the month that comes between 
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the religious fast and feast of Shawwal and the rejoicings of 
higja, and similarly the second month, Safas,is changed to 
Terah tizi, from a superstitious belief in the ill luck of its 
opening fortnight. A child born during those days is believed to 
be doomed to a life of misfortune, and save upon the direst emer- 
gency no wedding or family festivity is ever held upon them. 
The first ceremony in the child’s life is, so far as I 
could see and ascertain, common to both Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, and is called chatthi, when the mother eats meat for 
the first time. The child, too, receives its name, though this 
is often changed or added to in later life. Most, if not all, 
of the names given have some special meaning, as “ Khurshad 
Begum,” “ Queen of the Sun,” or “Chandebi,” “ Daughter of 
the Moon,’ among the Mahommedans, unless they adopt 
such designations as Fatma Begum, Khudaeja Bee, or Aesha- 
Bee, to perpetuate the feminine names in the family of the 
prophet; Miriam Bee ts another favourite name. Popular 
Hindu names are Motibai, Tanki, Munna, Kumari, and 
tamabai, the suffix bid7 being often added in colloquial use. 
Among many Hindu castes the actual birth ceremonies 
terminate with Hiaisi, or the twenty-first day; but with the 
Mahommedans Chila is the fortieth day, when the mother 
washes and the child has its head shaved. Feasting and 
amusement often enters into this, but there are several curious 
rites common to certain castes and sects, such as Kua Jhankna, 
or peeping into the well of the Mussulman women, which, so 
far as I could gather, was a kind of consultation of the 
oracle, while the Hindus daub red lead upon the well itself. 
The whole house usually undergoes a thorough cleaning or 
purification, and life then resumes the even tenour of its way. 
Thus, with so much of strange custom and profound 
superstition, it is not a matter for wonder that lying-in 
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hospitals should have been somewhat slow in winning the 
support of the native women. Still they have made great 
progress within the last few years, and those of the presidency 
towns, supported by Government, are generally well filled by 
women of the working classes. Among the foremost of these 
the Eden at Calcutta claims a place, not alone for the 
admirable accommodation it gives to all women in their 
hours of greatest need, but for its work as a training school 
for dhais or native midwives. Free instruction is given here 
as well as pecuniary assistance towards maintenance while 
under tuition, and the work is taken up by Hindu as well as 
native Christian women. ‘The services of these trained dhais 
are finding satisfactory appreciation by those for whose benefit 
they are intended, and probably through them the way will be 
paved for a fuller recognition of the value of qualified medical 
help. Sister Muriel, of Clewer, is chief hospital directress, and 
neither in the native nor Eurasian wards does one often find 
a bed vacant, while the health statistics concerning mothers 
and infants—always a crucial test of the management of a 
hospital of this class—are notably good. This point is of 
especial interest here on account of the high ratio of difficult 
cases that it receives. 

Besides owning a fine State-supported hospital of this 
class, where Surgeon-Colonel Branfoot has rendered useful 
encouragement to Eurasians desiring to qualify as monthly 
nurses, Madras, through the generosity of Sir Savalay Rh 
sawmy, K.C.IE., has been endowed with one of the best 
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institutions of this class to be found in all India. It was 
opened by the Duke of Buckingham in 1880, and so well were 
caste scruples and customs respected that, although women 
of high caste would usually have died rather than enter a 
public institution, as many as a hundred and fifty resorted to 
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Year by year the numbers who have benefited by its treat- 
ment have increased, and up to. the day of my visit in 
November, 718 patients had passed through its wards—an 
increase of 120 upon the corresponding date of last year. 
Very homelike and orderly are the wards, which contain 
accommodation for thirty-two patients, with their comfortable 
spring beds, pretty chintz-printed coverlets, and distempered 
walls, while bouquets of beautiful tropical flowers show a 
greater attention to comfort than is usual in an Indian 
hospital. The staff of the hospital, under Surgeon-Colonel 
Cook, comprises his assistant, Mr. Wynn, the matron, Mrs. 
Kelly, who holds very high certificates of nursing skill, two 
Eurasian and one native nurses, and six Dufferin nursing 
scholars, who retain their native form of dress, but have 
made it smartly uniform by wearing little red jackets over 
their shoulders, and the white linen sari bordered with 
dark green. Ample space and perfect ventilation are 
secured to each patient, while a salutary rule, considering 
the malnutrition of many Indian working-class mothers, 
and the extreme youth of others (one or two girl-wives 
of only fourteen have been in its wards), enjoins that each 
woman shall spend a fortnight at the hospital before her 
confinement is expected. In numerous other small details 
the institution shows evidence of the most thoughtful care, 
while Lady Ramasawmy herself takes care that every little 
new arrival shall find a sufficient supply of suitable clothing 
ready for it, and does much of this work with her own hands. 

At Bombay, again, there are these notably good insti- 
tutions of this class, the Motabai, under charge of Sister 
Gertrude Anna, being the largest. This forms a section of 
the great aggregate of homes of healing known collectively 
as the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s Hospital. Then there is 
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the Cama Hospital, to which is allied the Allbless Hospital 
for obstetrics, the two together providing accommodation for 
about a hundred patients. 

The buildings of the two institutions form a handsome 
pile, and were both erected through Parsee munificence. 
Inside the wards are bright, lofty, and airy, with easily 
cleaned encaustic tile floors and distempered walls. To 
this Miss Annette Benson, who formerly held a_ public 
appointment under the London County Council, has lately 
been sent by the Secretary of State for India, as this is a 
Government recognized institution. She is assisted by Miss 
Cama, a young Parsee lady, who has lately returned from 
England after a course of study at home marked by much 
success, On account partly perhaps of its name and associa- 
tions, it numbers a rather large percentage of Parsee women 
among its patients, but its advantages are sought much also 
by the Hindus, some even of high caste entering its wards, 
and in rather rarer instances still by Mahommedans. 

In these hospitals the training of midwives holds a most 
important place, and it is very satisfactory to know, in con- 
nection with the Allbless department, that really progressive 
steps are being made. In its first year of work (1887) only 
two pupils, and those both Europeans, presented themselves 
for instruction, and at the present moment it has sixteen 
upon its rolls, of whom two are Brahmins, two Marathis, 
two of other good Hindu castes, and one of the Rajput 
race. In 1893 certificates of efficiency were granted to nine 
nurses, and further gratifying evidences of advance are shown 
in the facts that although the period of instruction has been 
recently extended from one year to eighteen months, and 
with it a higher level of merit in examination has been 
demanded, the change has not deterred pupils from entering ; 
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while formerly the National Association of the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund had to bear almost all the cost of feeding, 
and even clothing, the nurse pupils, the maintenance fees 
are now almost entirely met and defrayed by the nurses or 
their friends. These fees amount in the case of native nurses 
to twenty rupees a month—a high figure for an Indian 
woman’s support—and examinations are held each six 
months to test the progress made. The three last months are 
devoted to instruction in midwifery, and it is with the help 
of a knowledge of this branch of medical science that the 
truest progress towards wiser methods of treatment in other 
directions will be made. That the women find good scope 
after training is shown by the fact that out of the eighty 
or so who have passed through its school, only some half a 
dozen have abandoned their career, while the rest who have 
persevered are to be found practising at distant stations 
and remote villages, or holding positions in civil or Dufferin 
hospitals. Among those who passed out certificated last year 
was a young African woman, one of two rescued from an 
Arab slave dhow, who is taking the knowledge she acquired 
to Mombasa. The other saved at the same time entered 
with her, but unfortunately never recovered fully from the 
misery and privations she had had to endure, and died ere 
her course of study was completed. 

Besides these, there is a strictly Parsee lying-in hospital, 
which was founded to combat certain unnecessary supersti- 
tions and rites which had grown up concerning birth, and 
to bring about a more hygienic and common-sense course of 
treatment. In this it 1s proving successful, as, however, one 
would expect as one sees that within the past five and twenty 
years or so the ladies, as well as the’humbler classes of this race, 
have made progress towards Western ways and customs that 
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is little short of remarkable, especially in comparison with the 
intensely gradual advances of the people surrounding them. 
So much, very briefly sketched, both for native theories 
and practices in ushering a child into the world, as well as 
for some of the more important efforts that British influence 
has provided to ameliorate these trying hours of a woman’s 
life. To bear a son has been, of course, the girl-mother’s 
highest hope, and great indeed is her joy if the new little 
arrival proves to be a boy. It enhances immeasurably the 
importance of her position in the eyes of the family, and 
though she may have been a poor little household drudge 
before, the Cinderella to her older sisters-in-law, she rises 
at a bound to a factor of consideration in her circle. If, 
however, the first-born is only a girl, there is far less satis- 
faction. Looking into the far future, the family see that 
she must be endowed with money and jewels, that a husband 
of her own caste and status will have to be found for her, 
and that at present the father is not assured of the son 
whom he regards as essential to the carrying on after him 
of religious obligations. But it 1s better to bring daughters 
into existence than to be childless. That to an Indian 
woman, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, is the cruelest 
of all curses, and I shall never forget the piteous look of 
agonized disappointment with which a young Santal woman 
of about twenty, who had been five years married, turned away 
to avoid telling me the, to her humiliating, truth, in answer 
to my inadvertent question, how many children she had. 
Certain deities of the Hindu Pantheon are supposed to 
be susceptible to the prayers of barren women, who, to in- 
voke the desired blessing of fruitfulness, will often make 
long and painful and costly pilgrimages to special shrines. 
The Seven Pagodas, between Madras and Masulipatam, are a 
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particularly favoured place for this purpose, and I have heard 
Southern Indian women aver that auspicious results very fre- 
quently follow. But the rites and ceremonies that take place 
there are, according to all accounts, of a somewhat tantric 
or phallic character, and it is perhaps best not to inquire too 
closely into the details of the sacrifices that have to be 
offered. On the banks of the Ganges, too, at Benares, close 
to the Nepaul Temple and the Burning Ghat, there is a huge 
recumbent figure of the god Bhim, which is believed at par- 
ticular seasons to possess peculiar virtues in this direction. 
At these times women, young and comparatively middle- 
aged, will come hundreds of miles to implore the earnestly 
desired boon, making offerings of oils, spices, and flowers. 
Very quaint and pretty are the baskets which the women 
use in all their ceremonials associated with Mother Ganga 
and her shores. They are of brass-work, made quite round, 
with the sides charmingly cut or fretted. On either side 
of the handle there is a tiny cup to contain the more precious 
gifts of spice and oils to be bestowed. There are many 
other resorts in different parts of the dependency which are 
believed to possess this same efficacy, and to them in all 
faith, and with much preliminary preparation of fasting and 
devotion, hundreds, even thousands, yearly make journey. 

It is not difficult to understand the Hindu or Mahommedan 
woman’s intense desire for motherhood. There is every 
possible influence directed to foster her innate sentiments, 
for one of the first of her life’s lessons is that child-bearing 
is her chief purpose in the world. It has religious ad- 
vantages to her, and removes, according to Brahmanical 
ideas, some of the disabilities attaching to her in the future 
state as a mere woman. Strongest, however, of all forces in 
quickening the passion for maternity is that should she, after 
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afew years of wedded life, prove unfruitful, her husband is 
considered, even in the most civilized castes, fully justified 
in taking to himself another wife. 

There are many tribes and sub-castes who prohibit poly- 
gamy under penalty of loss of caste or caste expulsion, as, 
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for instance, the Agarwals, the Baruis (the growers, by the 
way, of betel for chewing), the Binds (an agricultural and 
Hinduized non-Aryan tribe), the Kumhars (the potter caste 
of Bengal), and the Nagars of Bhagalpur, among many more. 
Others there are who nominally permit polygamy in theory, 
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but never bring it into practice unless the first wife proves 
childless ; while with the whole Mussulman race, whose 
religious prohibitions allow to a man “not more” than four 
wives at once, it is quite the exception to find any zenanas 
where there is a plurality save for this reason. In fact, at 
Calcutta, where one branch of the Church of England Zenana 
Mission has devoted far more, and more personal, pains than 
usual to learning the conditions and winning the friendly 
confidence of the Mahommedan population, I only heard of 
one case where there were two wives, and these ladies I was 
taken to visit, under the impression that, like the majority 
of travellers out from England, I should not be satisfied that 
I had seen genuine native life unless it was shown me under 
a polygamous aspect ! 

The childless woman is, moreover, looked upon with 
feelings that are, if possible, more painfully humiliating to 
her than those of her Western prototype, who also, in the 
humbler orders, endures more than a little of stinging suffer- 
ing through the not always nice or refined commentaries of 
her neighbours. In the East there is the added misery of the 
idea of directly divine wrath visiting itself in this calamity, 
which may extend itself further through her to the rest of 
the household. Then her cup of contumely and sorrow is 
full, if she finds herself not only dethroned from incontested 
wifely dignity, but her rival also bears the desired heir, and 
one hardly wonders if at the end she terminates a life which, 
according to all she has been taught, is a terrible failure, by 
charcoal fumes, or hanging, or drowning. 

Happily for the individual, sterility in the native women 
is comparatively much rarer than it is in the more artificially 
living nations of Europe. To quote an official authority: 
“There is an abnormally high birth rate, not due to the 
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youth of the married cauples, or to their fertility, so much 
as to the great prevalence of marriage. . . . This rate amounts 
to between forty-four and fifty per mille, and may be attributed | 
to the encouragement given to marriage first by the religious 
idea that a son is necessary to the spiritual welfare of the 
deceased after death, and still more by the fact that in a 
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society organized as is that of India, a wife so far from being 
an additional burden on the resources of the household, 
directly or indirectly adds to them.” It may be remembered, 
too, that a very appreciable ratio of women of the child-bearing 
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adding to.the high birth-rate, and certainly, from all that 
I saw and heard, the numbers who have failed to increase 
the population by at least one or two is relatively a very 
small one. Ovarian disease and internal injuries, attribu- 
table to unduly early marriage, tend, however, to keep 
families smaller than might be imagined, when it is remem- 
bered that no time is lost, as with ourselves, in beginning 
the obligations of maternity. This last is an article of the 
astri-a-char, the unwritten but binding woman’s code. The 
men know its existence, and the wiser among them recognize 
how futile it is to attempt to traverse it. In these traditions 
of the zenana, however, there is a distinct antipathy to 
immature union, and in the north-west, indeed, there is a 
special and an opprobrious term used to denote the weakly 
fibreless infants that are the results of too youthful a marriage. 

Against the large and steadily maintained rate of fruit- 
fulness there is also to be considered a very heavy scale of 
infant mortality. With parents immature in one, if not on 
both sides, a high average standard of vitality is not to be 
expected. The revolting and ignorant practices of the dhais 
may be held responsible for a large number more of deaths 
that could be avoided, and the mothers who have learnt the 
comfort to themselves and the greater safety to their offspring 
of the more scientific Western methods, are certainly showing 
a willingness to accept them, which they do not accord to 
other innovations of education or freedom. The multiplication 
of trained midwives to go out into the villages and districts 
will certainly mitigate the waste of baby life that goes on, and 
may in time, and so gradually as to be almost unperceived, 
effect other salutary changes in the women’s condition. 

Once out of the chatthi ghar, the child of course takes its 
chance of infantile ailments, as well as of the greater scourges 
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of cholera or small-pox, which at intervals or in unfavourably 
wet seasons stalk like destroying spectres through the land. 
But medical skill and amended sanitation, better water 
supplies, and the daily improving means of food distribution, 
which every year is making the gaunt image of famine a 
less terrible vision, are giving yearly a cleaner bill of public 
health, which is not only reflected in a slowly declining 
death-rate, but gives promise of sounder stamina and physique 
for the generations to come. The infant is of course invari- 
ably nursed at the breast by the mother when she can 
possibly fulfil the function, and so soon as it can walk, it 
enters upon a joyous and untrammelled childhood. 
Throughout Western, Southern, and Eastern India the 
children, boys and girls, disport themselves literally naked 
until five years of age. In Bengal it is not unusual at about 
two or three to put upon the boys a piece of cord, sometimes 
with a key or a small: metal charm; and round Madras and 
in Eastern Ceylon the little girls are generally to be seen 
with a little zone or circlet of silver or bell metal round 
their podgy little middles. The girls begin to wear clothing 
sooner than the boys, and their earliest raiment is usually 
a comically shapeless sacque of coloured print. Innocent in 
the sense understood of European children they never are, 
for reticence or mystery towards them are quite unknown, 
and one might almost say that they babble artlessly over 
subjects that elderly matrons at home would discuss under 
all reservation. The knowledge of, and admission of this 
fact, is absolutely necessary for the comprehension of much 
that seems puzzling and suggestive of moral degradation in 
the Indian character. A knowledge of what one may euphe- 
mistically write of as “the facts of life” gives the women 
a habit of thought which makes them seem perfectly natural 
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and everyday things, and as such they discuss them, but 
not merely from a morbid love of nauseous detail, as those 
who do not understand at once define it to be. 

I do not know whether those noisy and assertive persons 
who have lately started the theory that the Western woman’s 
disabilities arise largely from the “ignorance” in which well- 
brought-up girls are kept, are aware of this. If not, it may 
give them some difficulty to reconcile their demonstrative 
sympathy with the Indian woman’s “down-trodden” con- 
dition, with the knowledge that she sooner and more fully 
learns the mysteries of existence than any others of her sex in 
the world. Yet, from their point of view, she is the “awful 
example” of humiliation! I give them the information, and 
leave them to argue over it. 

The Hindu mother is generally affectionate to weakness, 
but she possesses very little control over, or direction of, the 
child after infancy. This is vested in the grandmother—the 
father’s mother—and she has generally become a stern dis- 
ciplinarian who must be obeyed unquestioningly. Respect to 
the father and love to the mother—though the prejudiced 
outsider would discredit this—with of course the elements 
of religion are the child’s first home lessons. The girls are 
put very young to simple household duties, and the merest 
children may be seen cleaning the rice and pounding the 
corn with a dexterity and confidence curiously at variance 
with their youthful years. In better-class households there 
is often one at least among the women of the zenana who can 
read, and should this be the case, she may impart her know- 
ledge to some of the little girls. If it is intended to send a 
girl to school, she generally begins to go at about six or 
seven years of age, but it is still far more exceptional for 
her to do this than to remain at home. 


CHAPTER II. 
HER EDUCATION. 


“ Drops of water falling, falling, falling brim the chattie o’er, 
Wisdom comes in little lessons—little gains make largest store.” 
(The Shlokas of the Hitopadesa.) 
INDIAN social reformers are wont to express the view that 
when education is generally accepted by parents for their 
daughters, the complete emancipation of the sex will have 
come into measurable range. One is reminded a little of a 
trite old saying as to what pigs would do if they had wings, 
but those who most glibly speak of the widespread advantages 
that are to accrue from knowledge fail to see that the women 
have to be convinced in the first place of the desirability of it 
at all. And how deeply seated is actual prejudice against it 
in many quarters still, is one of the last facts that the well- 
meaning apostle of progress will admit. There are plenty of 
Mahommedans yet to be found whose educational views are 
expressed in the idea that women may be taught to read 
with benefit, since they can improve their minds by the study 
of the Koran, but it is not wise to allow them to learn 
to write, lest they should communicate with unadvisable 
acquaintances, and even be able to make assignations of 
deceitful purpose. Over the latter disability, the wit of the 
zenana has triumphed by attaching meanings that are un- 
mistakable to the initiated to the most innocent of everyday 
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things. It was discussing Rudyard Kipling with an educated 
Ranee, that I learnt first that the “object letter” described 
in his story “Beyond the Pale,’ in which a broken glass 
bangle, a red dhak flower, a pinch of cattle food, and a 
number of cardamons was intended to be construed into a 
widow’s request for a visit at eleven o'clock, was a perfectly 
probable missive. 

To such and many other objections to female learning 
per se, there is yet to be added a still stronger element of 
difficulty to be overcome before learning is generally sought 
for girls. This lies in the fact that Indian woman possesses 
no practical incentive yet to pursue book learning. She is 
taught that her calling in life is marriage, and learns to look 
on that as the end and aim of her existence. Unlike our- 
selves at home, she is not for ever crying out in newspapers 
and on platforms for new openings of occupation, nor is she 
influenced by American examples to endeavour to enter upon 
vocations vastly better filled by men. In fact, in all my 
wanderings, I only saw one woman filling a clerk’s position, 
and she was a bright young Tamil who assisted Mrs. Brander, 
the Chief Inspectress of Female Education to the Government 
of Madras, in her secretarial department. Even domestic 
service, save for the inappreciable per centage of ayahs 
employed, is not fulfilled by women. The woman who fails 
to marry, and in consequence must earn her daily bread, is 
far from being regarded as a commendable example to her 
sex. Rather, she is a social failure, who must explain herself 
and behave with humility beside mothers who have realized 
the true mission of womanhood. It is not characteristic of 
the true Hindu or Mahommedan woman to desire to be 
independent of man, and education therefore falls to the level 
of a mere prop, useful only where a better hope has failed. 
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Moreover, the native temperament measures everything by 
its utilitarian value. Learning, therefore, for learning’s sake, 
is a merely academic luxury, and one into which elements 
of danger to accepted traditions may lurk with insidious 
possibilities. 

Still, in spite of the weighty obstacles against which it 
has had to contend, the educational movement is undoubtedly 
making way among the sex. Chief among the factors which 
have tended to break down the barriers of mistrust and 
objection I should unhesitatingly place the much higher 
standard of education, which has been gradually raised among 
the men during the past quarter of a century or so. With 
the students who have come to England for university or bar 
studies there has been undoubtedly a regrettable tendency to 
choose English wives, with results it is to be feared generally 
very far from satisfactory. For the white girls who go out 
find themselves in the very awkward position of being better 
educated and more advanced in thought and freedom than 
the female part of the family to which they have allied them- 
selves, while, unless they are of singularly adaptable nature, 
or their husbands have abandoned their own national habits 
and customs far more than usual, the system of domestic life 
and the household ways must of necessity present features 
unpleasant as well as unexpected. European society in India 
is exceedingly severe upon these mixed marriages, and save 
in one or two notable instances that might be mentioned, 
where the lady has had singular force of character and the 
entire courage of her opinions, it declines to receive either the 
man or the woman under any circumstances. With the young 
men who have profited by the splendid schools and colleges 
open to them now in all parts of India, there has not been 
the same temptation to which their more travelled and 
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enterprising brothers and cousins have been exposed in this 
direction ; though, in defence of those who have succumbed to 
it, be it said that English women at home have been very 
ready to flatter and accept these Oriental suitors. But the 
home-taught young man, for all the domestic conservatism, 
which even civil service appointments and national congresses 
scarcely seem to shake, must gradually come to desire a more 
even level of companionship on the part of his wife. It is 
one of the Western misconceptions to regard the wife as of no 
importance in the family circle. On the contrary, purdah 
though she may be, she is a factor of consideration alike as a 
dowried girl-bride and later on as sons’ mother, as mother-in- 
law, and grandmother. While her husband’s learning did 
not carry him into wider interests than the immediate market 
prices current, or the last bit of litigation upon which his 
neighbours had embarked, he found in his wife all the 
sympathy he desired. But now that he is himself a judge 
it may be, or a deputy-collector on special duty, involving 
perhaps a really high degree of specialized scientific attain- 
“ment, he begins to think he would like his wife to know a 
little more also of the world’s broader affairs. I saw several 
instances in which the ladies of the Church of England or 
other Zenana Missions had been asked to instruct in English 
and other branches of knowledge the girl-wives of young 
men at the universities. 

The present position of female education in India may 
be summed up by saying that it has long left the stage of 
being actively opposed, and has passed through its phase of 
passively indifferent neglect to one of toleration. There is 
no enthusiasm, general or even widespread, for 1t as yet, and 
the women who pursue it to its higher walks may be said to 
bear the same position to the masses of their sex, as those do 
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here, who preach in chapels or wear uncompromising trousers 
to ride bicycles astride through the city, who are looked upon 
as unfortunate aberrations by their less go-ahead sisters. 

To understand and grasp properly the present aspect of 
the question a few figures will be useful, and in quoting them 
I would like to thank the India Office for the ready and 
ungrudging help it gives to any one in search of information 
regarding the dependency. Going back to reports of 1877-78, 
I find that the number of girls at school throughout British 
India was set down at 66,615. In 1882-83 the numbers had 
advanced to more than double, and some 3487 schools had 
then an attendance roll of 162,317. In the mean time an 
important commission on public instruction, under the presi- 
dency of Sir W. W. Hunter, had been appointed, and several 
valuable recommendations on the subject of female education 
were made in the report, with the result of very marked 
increase both in the numbers of girls’ schools and the pupils 
attending them. 

From the latest statistics available, namely those of the 
years 1891-92, one learns that the total number of girls 
attending public and recognized private educational institu- 
tions was 339,043. Resolved into its factors, this mass gives 
some interesting details. For instance, only 76 of the sex 
are yet to be found in the collegiate establishments of first 
grade, and of these 29 are medical students. Entered, how- 
ever, in the technical and other schools, are 461 young women, 
of whom 51 are set down as studying art, a branch of know- 
ledge to which Indian girls are at present curiously indifferent. 
In fact, except in the high school at Bombay, where one or 
two Parsee girls had taken it up and showed me a few 
examples of still life and drawing from the antique, I saw no 
evidences whatever of a native aptitude or inclination in this 
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direction. Certainly no native woman has so far distin- 
guished herself in it, but an Indian creative female artist, 
should such ever arise, would be an extremely interesting 
phenomenon. 

In the normal schools for the training of school teachers, 
819 are put down as under instruction; and then, coming 
to the section devoted to private instruction, are two par- 
ticularly striking entries. The one is that 355 girls are 
pursuing advanced studies in Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, 
and the other Oriental classics which, as these attainments 
are of no special utilitarian value in the modern system 
of Anglicized education, shows that even among the women 
are to be found a few who love learning and literature 
for its own sake. The other bears silent but eloquent 
testimony to the Mussulman indifference to female know- 
ledge. Only 8117 girls are to be found attending the private 
Koran schools, a small proportion indeed to the millions of 
Mahommedan women. 

Put in form perhaps more easily to be comprehended, 
99°44 per cent. of the entire female population of India— 
enumerated at 113,406,669—is illiterate. Under instruction 
at the present time is 0°22 of the whole, while of those 
beyond the school-going age, only 0°34 are able to read and 
write. Stated thus, it is a startling record enough, even beside 
the male average of 11 per cent. who are not illiterate. 

It is in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies that female 
education has made its best advances, and in both these the 
percentage of females over five years of age and not illiterate 
stands at 1:2. This, however, really gives a better ratio of 
strictly native educated women to the southernmost tract, 
as in Bombay, it must be borne in mind, are included the 
Parsees, who in the past quarter of a century or so have 
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completely emancipated their women from purdah traditions, 
and have accepted for them the advantages of learning quite 
as unreservedly as for the boys. Madras has, however, been 
the centre of Indian mission efforts far longer than any other 
part of the dependency, and indeed we may go back for its 
commencement to 1542, when St. Francis Xavier’s name was 
first associated with Madura and the Paravas tribes of the 
Tinnevelly district. The earliest two of the Protestant mis- 
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MISSION TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS AT CALCUTTA. 


sionaries, who by the way were Lutherans, began their 
efforts at Tranquebar, and to two of them, Ziegenbalg and 
Schutze by name, is due the credit of having translated the 
Bible into Tamil and Hindustani. 

Even the sternest critics of modern missionary methods 
are compelled to admit how much the evangelizing agencies 
have done in the direction of female education. Going back 
to the year 1850, I find that the Protestant societies then 
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“No,” he replied, “I hope we are all as good Zoroastrians 
as any; but, you see, it is a great advantage to the boys to 
know English, and they get no harm if they have to hear a 
little of your religion. It is very little expected of them in 
return for what they are taught, and they will forget it all in 
a couple of months.” 

One point, however, was forcibly borne in upon me, 
that the insistance upon religious instruction is invariably 
slacker where missionary schools are rivalled in the field by 
Government ones. In Madras, for example, the Education 
Department is exceedingly active, and here there is a decided 
tendency to keep the elements of proselytizing in a sub- 
ordinate position. In Bengal, on the other hand, where the 
Administration does next to nothing for the advancement of 
female education, a far bigger pill of Biblical and ecclesias- 
tical learning can be and is given with the jam of general 
teaching. ; 

As mere teaching agencies, the mission schools that I saw 
from Negapatam to Delhi, from Calcutta to Calicut, are 
deserving of the highest commendation. Modern European 
methods have been skilfully brought into harmony with 
native needs, and ideas even of punctuality and truthfulness— 
virtues in which the average native character is not strong 
—have been imparted. Yet, ungracious and paradoxical as it 
seems to allude to the fact, in face of all that has been done 
for female education, there 1s an existent drawback to wide 
development of the movement in its association with evan- 
gelization. For there is no denying that even if Hinduism 
is being imperceptibly weakened, Christianity 1s not being 
accepted in its place. On the other hand, the native Christian 
is viewed with undisguised contempt by his former co- 
religionists, and we are brought face to face with the 
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undoubted truth that the large proportion of native Christian 
women who are in the position of school-teachers is the very 
reverse of a tower of strength in the situation. Till one has 
moved and lived among the people, it is almost impossible to 
realize the deep-rooted prejudices’ against a woman’s doing 
any work outside her own home sphere. All down the 
centuries, since the Rig Veda taught that woman had won 
her right to rise to the world of life when she had fulfilled 
her duties as a wife to her husband, the traditions have 
strengthened, till it has come to be regarded as an unnatural 
and a sinful thing for her to look for other interests. She 
who has accepted Christianity has in the first place to cut 
herself away from her own people by her change of faith. Far 
from being honoured for this, she has become to them as out- 
caste, and teaching by her, instead of being the commendable 
work that it is with us, is rather degraded to the aspect of 
being the one calling into which she could enter. 

On the other hand, there is of course to be considered 
that if converts are made, they must not be placed at any 
unfair disadvantage to the rest of the community in the 
struggle for a livelihood. It is not a matter for wonder on 
any grounds that the missionary agencies have fostered 
schoolmistress-ship as a female profession, as they have done 
by means of normal schools and university scholarships. 
Not only does the adoption of the calling relieve the con- 
verting pastorate of the immediately serious questions of 
maintenance, but it is promising of a possibility of further 
evangelizing. Moreover, one is asked whether it is not 
better to have native Christian teachers than none at all. 

To my mind only one answer presents itself. So long 
as the vitality of the female education movement is pre- 
served from outside, and European money and energy are 
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forthcoming to fan the precarious little flame, the present 
system will last, and a certain amount of progress will be 
recorded. But before we can view the subject with any 
genuine satisfaction, and feel that from being an artificially 
fostered production it has become a living reality, we must 
have created both a genuine desire for learning for its own 
sake and further provided the means by which it can be 
naturally and on the spot supplied, according to the inherent 
prejudices and beliefs of the people. 

It is therefore that an experiment, initiated by Ramabai 
in the Sharada Sadan, at Poona, was of particular interest. 
Of course Ramabai herself, with her knowledge, her indepen- 
dent views on marriage, and her contentions for women’s 
rights, stands somewhat in the same position towards the 
ruck of her countrywomen as the extremely advanced of the 
progressive sisterhood bear towards everyday womankind 
with ourselves, and it. may be taken for certain that it will 
be very long before her pronounced emancipation finds favour 
with those of whom it has been well said, “ Her sway in her 
own immediate circle is complete, her social aspirations are 
restricted within immutable limits, while those of her in- 
feriors are similarly kept from encroaching, and she has no 
conception of any social grievance with which the elders of 
her caste are not competent to deal.’ For Ramabai’s idea 
was no less than the training as teachers of children-widows 
and childless—therefore often unvalued, cruelly treated, and 
even deserted—wives. Of the caste Hindu widows’ lot 
enough has been written. It is the one point in the domestic 
system that the sensation-monger feels himself or herself 
to be upon quite safe ground, since it can always be said 
it was bad enough to require amended legislation. No doubt, 
too, with a race which places the sexual pleasures in such 
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paramount estimation, a girl would feel that to live life as 
thousands of European “old maids” do, her fate was specially 
hard ; while, moreover, in either her own or her dead 
husband’s house she might be viewed as a useless en- 
cumbrance, the drudge, the slave, and the despised. 

Now for Ramabai to bring such to her home was to do a 
double good. In the first place, it took the unfortunate girl 
away from where she was probably not wanted, and placed a 
useful vocation in her hands; in the second, by only receiving 
those of caste, she had commenced a band of teachers who 
can go into the zenanas of their co-religionists on equal social 
terms. Most unfortunately, I was unable to go to Poona, 
but my knowledge on the subject is derived from a reliable 
official source, and it was less value after all, in such an 
inquiry as I had been commissioned to make, to see the 
small home details of such an institution than to know in 
broad outline what were its intentions and purpose. ‘There 
were some forty inmates till quite recently, ranging in age 
from twelve to twenty. English was added to the general 
education given to them in their own vernaculars, and 
Ramabai herself instructed them in Sanscrit, the language of 
their own sacred books; but since I left India I have learned 
that the “Home of Learning” is in a state of collapse.’ 
Forgetting, evidently, that there were plenty of evangelizing 
seminaries in the field, Ramabai was induced to abandon 
her original plan, which guaranteed that Hindu religious 
and caste observances should not be interfered with, and 
to introduce Christian prayer and instruction. The work 
by this means has been shaken to its foundations, her pupils 
have left, and what might have been the seed of a valuable 
indigenous influence has withered away. 

There are considerable differences in the general system 
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pursued by the three presidencies, the lieutenant-governor- 
ships, and the native states, and it is perhaps not necessary to 
institute any lengthened comparisons as to their divergencies. 
It will suffice to say that there are two views from which 
elementary instruction through the vernaculars is regarded. 
One is whether it is to be a merely useful scheme of teaching 
that should assist the masses in their humble and everyday 
vocations; and the other is, whether it shall be treated as 
a possible basis leading to ligher stages, possibly even the 
university degree itself. 

Under present conditions, I am of opinion that, so far 
as the girls are concerned, the 
former is the better fundamental 
idea. There are few women at 
this time better competent to 
speak on such a_ subject’ than 
Mrs. Wheeler, the native lady 
who fills the post of Inspectress 
of Schools to the Government of 
Bengal. In her own words, she 


is “but one generation removed 





from all the narrowness of ortho- 


MRS. WHEELER, INSPECTRESS OF 
SCHOOLS IN BENGAL. 


dox Hinduism,” but she enjoyed 
the benefit of a father who felt 
that his daughters were worthy of being taught. He was 
an exceptional linguist, holding an important post in con- 
nection with the Civil Service examinations, and became a 
convert to Christianity. Mrs. Wheeler was married to one 
of the chaplains of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. During her brief wedded life she did much in 
connection with his school-work, and on his death, leaving 
her with two little children to provide for, she was anxious 
D 
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to find occupation which should give her enough to educate 
them fittingly. Almost by chance she heard Sir Richard 
Temple express the wish that some suitable lady could be 
found to fill the post of inspectress of girls’ schools, and she 
offered herself for it, being immediately accepted. When 
she took up her work she found there were no standards of 
instruction, no uniformity of books in use, and everything 
slipshod and haphazard. She had a hard battle to fight 
in introducing systematic courses, and had to live through 
much calumny and acrimony; but she triumphed over all, 
and to-day has the pleasure of seeing all that she has pro- 
posed in the code. She has visited England and the Continent 
twice to see all that she could of European methods, and her 
inherited knowledge of native character and ways of thought 
have given her especial advantages for her work. 

Under Mrs. Wheeler are the strictly zenana and purdah 
schools, but for the ordinary day-schools, to which these con- 
ventions are not rigidly applied, she has the assistance of 
the male inspecting staff. As the outcome both of her 
racial knowledge and her actual experience, she deprecates 
strongly the tendency to push the girls on to university 
distinctions. The results are showy, no doubt, and look well 
in school reports; but in practice the young women become 
arrogant, are seldom successful as teachers, and very fre- 
quently develop hysteria and nervous complaints. It is too 
great a brain effort without any hereditary preparation, and 
to exhibit these girls as triumphs of the system is far from 
advantageous as an object-lesson to thoughtful eyes. Excep- 
tions there are of course, a very notable one being another 
remarkable native lady, Miss Chandramukhi Bose, M.A., 
the first of her sex to win this coveted degree, which she did 
in 1884, before it was even officially opened to women. She 
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is now directress of the Bethune Collegiate School at 
Calcutta, a well-attended and prosperous establishment, 
departmentally supported, which may be said to touch the 
high-water mark of women’s education as it exists in India. 
Its primary school is conducted upon the most approved of 
modern ideas; but of more general interest is its collegiate 
aspect, and the work it does in preparing girls for the First 
in Arts and B.A. degrees of the Calcutta University. Since 





A BENGALI GIRL STUDENT. 


these examinations were thrown open to women a steadily 
increasing number of girls, from eight in 1889 to twenty 
in 1893, have entered the college, paying only three rupees 
a month for their tuition. It can claim the credit of having 
turned out twelve young lady B.A.’s, three of whom passed 
during 1893. There is a percentage of Christian girls among 
its collegiate students, but the majority are Brahmos, the 
most emancipated and advanced of the Hindu community. 

In consultation with Mrs. Wheeler, Sir Alfred Croft and 
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the Bengal Education Department recently revised the 
vernacular standards for girls’ schools and zenanas, and as 
a comparison with our English corresponding grades, it will 
be of interest if I give it in full (see Table opposite). That 
comparatively few go beyond the fifth standard is due to the 
prevailing custom of 
child-marriage, — which 
seldom leaves a girl at 
school after her thirteenth 
year, though she will 
probably not be a wife 
till after she is fourteen. 
Madras has always 
prided itself upon keep- 
ing well in the van of 
educational progress, and 
it is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find that both for 
its central and northern 
circles 1t has appointed a 
lady as inspectress of its 
schools. This post is 
held by Mrs. Brander, 





3 who came into prominent 
Ne Drenden notice both as an ad- 
Sensor lnspecliress vanced exponent of sound 

4 Schools, Madvas Pres Airy knowledge and a sympa- 
thetic and accomplished English gentlewoman when she 
took the control of the Madras Normal Training College for 
Teachers. Immediately under her supervision are some 590 
schools, with an attendance roll of about 28,000 pupils. As 
showing, however, the occasional energy and ability shown 
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by native women, it is worth mentioning that during Mrs. 
Brander’s last furlough an acting appointment was given to 
Miss Govindurajula, a Tamil lady of high qualifications, and 
she fulfilled the very exacting and responsible duties of the 
position with full credit. 





HIGH CASTE HINDU GIRLS, MADRAS. 


The higher caste Hindu girls are among the brightest and 
most satisfactory of native pupils, and they possess certain 
hereditary advantages in the respect that learning has always 
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maintained among their race. From recently compiled figures, 
furnished to me by Mrs. Brander, I find that out of the total 
number of 8458 girls receiving public instruction in Madras 
city, 168 are classified as coming from the “richer” and 2975 
from the “middle” classes, and of these by far the larger 
proportion are Hindus; but perhaps even more interesting 1s 
the movement on behalf of the Mahommedan girls. 

To reach even the lowest of this race was very hard; to 
gain the Gosha girls seemed well nigh impossible. The first 
effort made, certainly in this Presidency, and so far as I am 
able to learn, in any other, dates from about eighteen years 
ago, When a little band of ladies, at the head of whom was 
Lady Hobart, conceived the idea of a school where the 
strictest Mussulman could be as sure of seclusion from male 
intrusion as behind the purdah itself. Not only should it 
be a school, but a training college for mistresses also; and 
under the name of the Hobart Training School it has been 
one of the most entirely satisfactory features in the educational 
scheme of Southern India. Such was the fear on the part of 
Mussulman parents of their daughters being seen in the streets 
that the school had to provide covered conveyances to fetch 
and take home the pupils, and even to-day, when there are 
nine such homes of instruction in Madras city alone, with 
498 pupils, this has still to be done. The Church of England 
Zenana Mission is well to the fore also in this work, and in 
the schools under Miss Oxley’s care the drill and singing are 
notably good. It must be admitted, however, that Mahom- 
medan girls’ education in the northern and central circles of 
the Presidency showed in 1893 a falling off to the extent of 
six schools and 179 scholars upon the figures of the previous 
year. 

The code of Madras differs very little from that of Bengal, 
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and it is not necessary for me to repeat it, but over and 
beyond this I found in the southernmost Presidency three 
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interesting and recent innovations in kindergarten, drill, and 
needlework. The first has been warmly adopted in the 
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schools, and an admirable little manual on the subject has 
been written by Mrs. Brander, who, it may be mentioned, 
has also written a capital little work upon domestic economy 
for native households, published by order of the Indian 
Director of Public Instruction, a subject which is also begin- 
ning to receive attention in the schools. Miss Rajagopaul 
has also compiled a collection of kindergarten and action 
songs, which have been popular, and form a decidedly original 
line for a native lady teacher to have taken up. As to drill, 
I cannot do better than quote from the inspectress’s last 
official report, in which she says “a decided change for the 
better has taken place in girls’ schools in the matter of 
physical exercises. They are practised now in almost every 
girls’ school in the central circle, and in secondary and upper 
primary schools they are generally well organized and suit- 
able. . . . Many managers are now introducing light dumb- 
bells, rings, and poles into native girls’ schools, thereby 
unproving the exercises and rendering them more popular. 
Grants amounting to Rs. 128 have been distributed among 
four schools during the year for the purchase of calisthenic 
apparatus.” 

I think, however, that the most noticeable point in the 
claims of Madras to be considered a pioneer in matters 
educational lies in the movement that has been made towards 
continuing education after school. So long as girls go to live 
with their husbands at the age of fourteen, no matter how 
sound a foundation of learning may have been laid, the 
ultimate result can never be more than superficial. It is a 
matter therefore of importance as well as interest to record 
that a really earnest effort in the direction of home education 
classes has been made, and four different sets of teachers are 
at work in this direction. At the present time about a 
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hundred and twenty women are studying thus, carrying their 
reading on to English, arithmetic, history, and geography, 
being visited at home weekly by the native governesses and 
occasionally attending lectures. [ was present at one of 
these of a series organized by the Hindu Reform Association, 
given in Tamil, upon the world and its movement, and a 
fashionable as well as much interested audience of about 
fifty higher caste Hindu and Brahmin ladies it was. They 
came in handsome carriages, wore splendid jewels, took 
copious notes, and showed really intelligent interest in it 
by frequently asking questions on points they wanted to 
understand more fully, till one little event proved too much 
for their and my own gravity. One of the ladies had come 
attended by an aged widow, who was doubtless an old nurse 
and attendant, and whose shaven head, flowing white garments, 
and total absence of Jewellery in any form showed that she 
belonged to the Brahmins, and was respecting all their rigid 
traditions as to how a woman who has lost her husband ought 
to appear. An austere and unhumorous person indeed she 
seemed, but she listened intently to the lecture, wlnile she 
furtively watched her young mistress, until, in an interval 
when there was no astronomical diagram upon the screen 
and it was filled by a round bright circle of light, she made 
with her thin bony hands, in its exact centre, the shadow of 
a goose’s head! It was one of the best I ever saw done 
under any circumstances, and she allowed it to rest open- 
beaked for a few seconds as if amazed at what it was hearing, 
and then set it wagging as though it were fully endorsing all 
that the lecturer was saying. Even the quiet Hindu ladies 
broke into a soft low laugh, and the lecturer, who was a 
clever young Tamil woman, who had taken a good certificate 
at one of the Scotch training-colleges, could only pause and 
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smile, till with swift tact she called upon her colleague at the 
lantern for the next slide of the series. But the old lady was 
not at all abashed, and at the conclusion of the demonstration, 
came up to ask of the assistant if she would kindly show her 
once more “how the moon and the earth ran round the sky!” 

Another useful insight into home education was afforded 
me by being present at the annual inspection by Mrs. Brander 
of a set arranged under the auspices of the Free Church 
Mission. Papers were in English, with dictation in Tamil 
and Telegu, including a certain amount of literature, com- 
position, and poetry, and arithmetic up to fractions, and the 
viva voce work was certainly highly creditable, while the 
papers were handed in looking remarkably neat. Govern- 
ment assists this work, which costs about six thousand rupees 
a year, by a grant of over two thousand rupees, and the pupils 
show great interest in their studies, especially in English, 
which the greater number of them take up. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned the foundation of a women’s magazine 
in Tamil called the Maharani, which has been started to meet 
the difficulty of finding bright and useful reading for girls. 
It is effectively illustrated, and contains articles on history, 
natural science, and social topics, a8 well as a serial story, 
though the dress, which fills so large a space in English girls’ 
papers, does not form one of its departments. That may 
come in time! 

Bombay treads closely upon the heels of Madras in the 
encouragement 1t bestows upon female education, and stands 
well in advance of Bengal. Curiously enough, Bombay city 
gives the lowest percentage of girls attending school to the 
population of girls of the school-going age of all the head- 
quarters of the five educational divisions of the Presidency, 
with only 8:2 per cent. set down as scholars. 
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Poona stood highest, with 24 per cent., but there are 
various reasons for the extremely good ‘proportion of students 
to girls here. Not only is the place an especially active 
centre of much and various mission work, but its branch of 
the National Indian Association is a very vigorous one, and 
its municipal administration, unlike that of many boards, is 
thoroughly in earnest in encouraging the movement. It 
also possesses a very large Parsee community as well as 
several notably good schools for girls of this race, to which 
they are sent from all parts of the Presidency. Moreover, 
when Mr. ht. G. Oxenham, Acting Director of Public In- 
struction, gave me the statistics from which these figures 
were compiled, Ramabai’s scliool was crowded and thriving. 

At the present time, those of administrative. influence in 
Bombay lean rather to the encouragement of primary edu- 
cation. The Government is strongly supported, so far as 
Bombay city is concerned, in its movements on behalf of 
education in general by the Joint Schools Committee—a body 
on which are four members (three of whom are native gentle- 
men) appointed by the municipal corporation of the town, and 
four nominated by Government. Twelve schools are devoted 
exclusively to girls by this committee, and though chiefly 
attended by Hindus, they include among their pupils Mussul- 
mans, Jews, and aboriginals. 

All possible assistance and information concerning these 
municipal schools was placed at my disposal by the Hon. N. 
B. Masani, the secretary to the committee, whose views that 
education among the native women will not be “rushed,” 
agreed with the opinion I had myself formed early, and which 
was confirmed as I went along. The schools as I saw them 
are modest in extent and scope, and I was glad to find in 
most of them that there were either head mistresses or 
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qualified female assistants. I paid a long visit to one of the 
largest, where the discipline and tone seemed in all respects 
commendable, and where the informal little examination I 
was asked to make brought me intelligent and _ correct 
answers. That the teaching given in these schools is satis- 
factory is, however, shown by the fact that one of the valuable 
Mary Carpenter Scholarships, and another bestowed by the 
National Indian Association, were won by girls taught in 
them. Bombay, however, stands behind the other two 
Presidencies and the North-West Provinces, in not including 
in its official personnel a lady to act as inspectress to girls’ 
schools. To a certain extent this deficiency is met by some 
of the ladies belonging to the National Indian Association, 
who have kindly undertaken to visit the schools occasionally ; 
but I found the need of more feminine direction, especially 
where needlework was concerned. Nothing creditable in this 
direction was put before me, but some very commonplace 
embroidery and some absolute horrors of Berlin wool cross- 
stitch were brought out as the best they could show. The 
two vernaculars In most general use in Bombay are Marathi 
and Gujerati, and five of the municipal schools are for pupils 
of the former and seven of the latter. 

As a glimpse of what the people are doing for themselves 
_ in the direction of education, I was much interested in a visit 
that I paid to the Goculdas Tejpal Free School, an institution 
maintained by the trustees (every one of whom is a Hindu 
gentleman, not only of high caste, but of considerable official 
and social status) of the enormous fortune left by the late 
Mr. Goculdas Tejpal for educational, benevolent, and religious 
purposes. The school itself occupies a flat in one of the 
huge many-storied houses one finds in the native quarters of 
Bombay, and the light and well-ventilated rooms had many 
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pictures, European as well as native, illustrative of scenes 
from Hindu religious books. It has upon its register 125 
girls, most of whom are under twelve years of age, though 
there are two or three young married women who have 
reached the sixth standard and who are pursuing their studies 
at their husbands’ desires. The head mistress is a Hindu, 
and a qualified teacher, as, indeed, the results of the last 
Government examination, when 78°9 per cent. of the candi- 
dates presented passed, are enough to show. Besides the 
knowledge prescribed for the girls by the Education Depart- 
ment, kindergarten teaching is given to the infants, and 
greatly enjoyed by them, while needlework of a practical and 
useful character has a prominent place among the day’s lessons. 
The girls were taught to cut out and make their own cholis 
(little jackets), to darn rents in their saris, and do simple 
embroideries. I asked what the school was doing in the way 
of physical education, a point on which one generally finds 
the most marked backwardness, and found that, so far, very 
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little had been attempted. Still, to prove to me that an . 


effort had been inaugurated, they went through the gurba, a 


curious performance that is more than an action song and - 


less than a drill, a religious exercise and yet a game. In 
this the girls place a large brazen vessel, with a fire alight, 


in the centre of their class-room or playground. They join 


hands and circle round it, stepping sometimes forward, : 


sometimes back, and changing places in an intricate system 
of movement. 

In Bombay, as in all other parts of India, one finds that 
the Mahommedan girls are the most backward to avail them- 
selves of educational advantages, despite missionary and all 
other effort. Still, a little progress even here may be recorded, 
und I learn that a really satisfactory advance has been made 
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in the Presidency in the number attending secondary schools. 
In the Surat district there are two Hindustani schools for 
girls, one of which is in charge of a Mahommedan lady 
teacher, while there is another under similarly qualified 
management at Karachi. Scattered, however, through the 
Presidency are a number of small establishments of teaching, 
under native management, and known as Koran schools. 
Of these, whose average attendance varies from twelve to 
fourteen scholars, twenty are for girls, and though the 
instruction they give may not be of the highest order, still 
it is an encouraging sign to note any unaided effort on behalf 
of female learning. 

Nothing strikes one more in Bombay than the simply 
marvellous strides which the Parsees have made towards the 
complete equality and emancipation of their women. But a 
quarter of a century ago Parsee ladies were to all intents and 
purposes purdah nashin—not perhaps as rigidly and narrowly 
as the Mohammedans, but in spirit debarred from any place 
in social life. To-day one meets them everywhere, from a 
Government House ball or dinner to a seat on the tramways 
as they start out, with all the frankness and independence of 
English women, to do their daily work of teaching, nursing, 
or study, and I have even heard of one or two who fill book- 
keeping or secretarial posts. I have met several of them who 
drive and even ride fearlessly and well, and as hostesses in 
their pretty and well-ordered drawing-rooms I have found 
many who are charming and cultivated to the highest degree. 
Only in 1893 a young Parsee lady, Miss Cama by name, . 
went over to England to pursue her medical education, and 
has returned to Bombay with the distinction of a high British 
diploma, and instances, from Miss Sorabji (though she came 
of a Christianized family) onwards, of girls who carried off 
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the highest honours in the native universities could be 
given. 

For the most part, the schools are managed without aid or 
grant from Government, and consequently are exempt from 
official inspection, but the quality of instruction is maintained 
by the examinations of the science and art classes and colleges 
for which the pupils are encouraged to enter. I visited the 
largest of the three vernacular schools, which have together 
an attendance roll of something over a thousand scholars. At 
this particular one there were over four hundred upon the 
register, and the building, which had been erected by private 
Parsee munificence in 1885, had cost over a lac of rupees. 
The class-rooms were excellent, their light and ventilation 
leaving nothing to be desired. I listened to the lesson in 
geography which was being given to the fourth standard 
scholars, and it struck me as being taught with remarkable 
clearness and ease. The subject was the island and harbour 
of Bombay, but instead. of making her lesson a dry state- . 
ment of areas and population, the teacher had provided 
an enormous shallow pan of water, and with modelling 
clay, tiny houses, trees, and ships, was making one and 
another of her little charges construct quite an admirable 
representation ‘of the island. The kindergarten formed a 
large department, and in no London school or institution have 
I ever seen one better equipped and supplied than this 1s. 
Its completeness is largely due to Mr. Darasha Chichgur, a 
Parsee gentleman who has visited both England and Germany 
in order to study Western developments most likely to be of 
use for his own people. Here the needlework was useful as 
well as artistic, and I saw several charming examples of gold 
and silver embroideries upon ribbon-velvet as used by the 
ladies of this faith for the borders of their saris. Another 
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very good institution is the High School, at which the 
majority of the students are Parsee girls, some of whom are 
learning drawing and painting. 

It would not be fair to conclude this brief summary of 
educational work in Bombay without passing reference to 
the useful labours of the various missionary bodies who are 
in the field, but I have, both in Madras and Calcutta, indi- 
cated the scope and character of the efforts usually made by 
them, and which in broad outlines do not greatly vary. In 
Bombay the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Free General Assembly, and the American Mission, among 
others, are doing notably valuable work. If, however, I have 
not spoken specifically of their schools, it is not from any 
intention of under-estimating their usefulness, but simply 
because I have thought it more significant to speak of 
movements official or indigenous. In the work of training 
native women as teachers, philanthropic bodies stand con- 
spicuously well to the fore. At Ahmedabad is an excellent 
training college, and from another in Rajkot some notable 
examinational successes were obtained. The Karachi muni- 
cipal female normal class had on its rolls at the close of last 
year no fewer than eighteen Mohammedans and fourteen 
Hindus, under supervision of Roman Catholic sisters, and the 
official comment upon it is that it is “doing admirable work 
in the way of disseminating knowledge among native 
women.” Commendable institutions exist also in Kolhapur 
and Hyderabad. So far, indeed, as the supplies of future 
teachers are concerned, the Bombay Presidency stands very 
well, as it does also in point of the quality of education and 
its good intent of encouragement. Where it lags behind is 
in its ratio of girls attending school to those of the school- 


going age. 
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Then, lastly, is to be considered what the native States 
are doing in the matter of education. Hyderabad, with its 
preponderant Mussulman population, lags behind; and in 
Baroda no very striking progress is as yet recorded. Mysore 
and Bhaunagar lead the way, and though, unfortunately, | 
had no opportunity of visiting the former vast territory, 
I enjoyed the pleasure of a chat with its clever and far- 
seeing Maharajah, and learnt from him that all possible 
encouragement by means of grants in aid and scholarships 
are devoted by his assembly to the fostering of female 
education. The result in practice of this wise policy is, that 
while Hyderabad can only return three per mille and Baroda 
five per mille of their female population who can read and 
write, Mysore stands comparatively high with seven per 
mille. Mysore, moreover, led the way in another direction, 
which was the official discouragement of early marriage of 
both sexes, and while I was staying in Madras, the question 
how far legislative intervention was to be regarded as justi- 
fable was engaging considerable attention. The example in 
this direction, or in that of education of the native States, 
has a more weighty influence than is often admitted, and 
innovations launched from them are likely to be accepted far 
more readily and with better grace than anything directly 
initiated under British prestige. 

In Bhaunagar, which is very rarely visited by English 
tourists, I spent some days, which I rank among the most 
interesting of my experiences, for the vast Katthiawar 
district, which is bounded on the south by the Gulf of 
Cambay, and on the north by the Gulf of Cutch, has played 
no small part in the making of India, and its rulers earned 
no small fame in that memorable conflict of 1303, which has 
given to a good Rajput in the oath “by the sin of the sack 
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of Chitor” the most binding tie he can lay upon his con- 
science. It was in later days than this that we first hear 
of Bhaunagar, its premier state, coming forward to help the 
British. Its ruler, Akherajii, in 1771, lent valuable assist- 
ance to our forces in subduing the pirate stronghold of 
Talaji, as well as in other ways. His son, who died in 1810, 
also cultivated the friendship of the English, then holding 
Surat as a chief trading centre, so that hereditary influences 
and associations have helped, doubtless, the enlightened 
gentleman upon whom in 1886 the Queen-Empress conferred 
the honour of Grand Commandership of the Star of India, 
subsequently bestowing upon him the formal title of Maha- 
rajah, while the State itself was advanced in official recog- 
nition to first-class degree. Compared with such kingdoms 
as those of Baroda or Hyderabad, Bhaunagar may seem but 
small, with its population of about half a million, and area 
a little under three thousand square miles; but it is fairer 
to estimate by prosperity than by mere size, and a revenue 
of forty-five lacs of rupees is by no means to be despised. 
It may be safely said that 1n no State of India are the funds 
more generously managed or with a more public-spirited 
consideration for the welfare of the people than in Bhaunagar, 
and one’s first impression on arrival is the extraordinary 
appearance of well-to-do comfort on all hands. There is one 
proverbial standard in India for judging of a place’s affluence 
or the reverse, and that is the proportion of earthenware to 
brass or copper lotahs—the water-vessels carried by the 
women to the wells—metal ones indicating comfortable cir- 
cumstances. In all my drives and walks during nearly a 
week’s stay in the capital I did not see one made of clay! 
The attraction, however, to me to visit the State was the 
excellent accounts I had heard of the advance that women’s 
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education was making there, and these I found had not been 
in any sense over-coloured. The system pursued showed the 
best features of progress allied with wise discretion as to the 
dangers to be feared from undue pressure. 

In the State I find that there are sixteen schools for 
girls, having a total number of 1468 pupils. According to 
statistics which I have at hand, the proportion of girls 
attending school throughout India is one to every 343 of the 
population, so that this number, compared with the 224,803 
women of the State, gives the more satisfactory ratio of one 
girl in each 153. The Maharajah, together with his council, 
have, however, placed their system, so far as girls are con- 
cerned, upon a footing which is, I believe, unique in India, 
and that is by the appointment of a lady superintendent of 
female education. This office, which is a State one, is filled 
by Miss Brooke, who, before its institution, had occupied an 
important post at the Female Training College at Ahmedabad. 
The nomination, now of some tive years’ standing, has proved 
most fortunate, as Miss Brooke is not only a lady of wide 
culture, but she has a pleasant sympathy with the ways and 
workings of native character, while she grasps, as many well- 
intentioned English ladies fail to do, that the teaching suited 
to girls at home is not of necessity the best for their sisters 
out here. Her aim has been to make learning a practical 
reality. Rather than strive for striking examination effects, 
she has tried to render knowledge pleasant, and to induce 
bright, intelligent native girls to come forward as teachers. 
In this she has succeeded already in a manner which justifies 
her in hoping for yet better results in the future, and she 
looks forward to a time when female teachers or assistants 
will be available for all the schools in the State. 

One of the most admirably ordered schools that I saw 
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throughout India was the Mahjiraj School in Bhaunagar city, 
which has upon its rolls no less a number than 283 scholars, 
of whom almost all are drawn from the leading and wealthy 
families of the place. A most public-spirited example has 
been set by the Maharajah in sending his own daughter, the 
Kumari Shri (Princess) Kasaba, a pretty and intelligent 
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SCHOOL GIRLS IN BHAUNAGAR. 


young lady of about fifteen, to study here, in addition to 
recelving private tuition from Miss Brooke. The princess 
takes her place in class with the other girls, earning or 
losing her marks with complete impartiality, and is a good 
English scholar already. She showed me some of her exercise 
books, and her handwriting is extremely good, while she 
recited some difficult lines of Mrs. Sigourney’s in the sweetest 
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of voices and with excellent expression. This school, I learnt 
from Miss Brooke, was the oldest in the Gujerat province, 
and had been established as far back as 1857, and in its 
earlier days had had a hard battle to fight against prejudice 
and indifference. When she took up her appointment she 
found about 170 scholars attending, but every year has seen 
a notable increase up to the present figures. In the last 
Government examination held, 83 per cent. of the candidates 
passed. An interesting feature in a recent prize distribution 
was that ladies only were invited, and the awards were 
presented by Princess Ramba, an older daughter of the 
Maharajah’s, who was educated in the school, and is now 
married to the heir-apparent of the Rajah of Brebunder. It 
is very rarely that such ladies can be induced to take part in 
anything approaching a public ceremony, and the event 
therefore is one of sufficient importance to note in any record 
of woman’s progress in India. The singing is made a great 
feature of this school, and besides an English lady teacher, 
from whom two or three of the Parsee scholars are taking 
private lessons upon the piano, two native musicians from the 
State band attend to give instruction. <A song in Gujerati and 
a simple two-part ditty in English were pleasingly rendered 
by the girls, who did sums, read English, and altogether went 
through an informal examination for me. Still I think 
nothing gave me greater satisfaction after the hideosities I 
had seen in Madras and Calcutta as specimens of needlework 
than the altogether delightful embroideries and stitchery laid 
before me. But I am old-fashioned enough to believe in such 
teaching as worthy of a place in any code, and its prominence 
is undoubtedly appreciated by those for whom the school 
exists, aS upon its attendance registers are to be found 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Jains, Levanas (the wealthy trading 
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caste), Parsees, and Mahommedans, the growing readiness of 
these to accept education being a source of great gratification 
to all. Several girls in the school had reached the sixth 
standard—practically equivalent to our own—and thirty-one 
were learning English. 

The Wadwha school, on the outskirts of the town, which 
I visited, is more exclusively a working-class school, and num- 
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STREET SCENE, BHAUNAGAR. 


bers about 150. Unlike the experience of many other parts 
of India, it is less easy in Bhaunagar to secure the attendance 
of the lower castes than the upper, for, with its docks, public 
works, and other sources of labour, the people are so pros- 
perous and well-employed that they want their daughters at 


home. Still, this school, which was opened in 1868, shows a 
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steady increase since its foundation, and is giving a sound and 


useful education to its scholars, though it does not profess to 
teach beyond the fifth standard. Among its pupils are 





children drawn from the gardener and fruit-seller, the artisan, 
the basket-weaver, and other humble castes, though only two 
are set down as the children of agricultural labourers. <A 


STREET SCENE, BHAUNAGAR. 
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merry lot of little people were they, to whom a request to 
show me some of their games was more welcome than 
questions about the geography of the Bombay Presidency or 
the history of the Rajputs, and books were adjourned very 
readily for this purpose. 

Bhaunagar, probably, will one day be in the field as a 
mart of worked silver, an art-industry which is developing 
there in a satisfactory manner. In conception and execution 
it is somewhat allied to that associated with Cutch in its 
palmier days, before European demands lowered its standards 
of design and craftsmanship. Vigorous and pleasing work 
is turned out by the Bhaunagar silversmiths in the form of 
cups, plates, and such accessories for the table as pepper- 
pots and finger-bowls; but when I was there its best workers 
were engaged upon the separate pieces to be used for a set of 
gates for a new temple then in the course of erection. These 
gates are extremely beautiful and are made of sandal-wood 
entirely overlaid with silver repoussée, chietly representing 
scenes from the Hindu mythology. 

Thus the movement has been initiated. Patience and 
tact are wanted for its development; and one little difficulty 
in the high education of working-class girls, especially when 
these are Mahommedans, ought not to be overlooked—that 
is, the danger of teaching them up to a more advanced 
standard than will probably be their husband’s attainment. 
For again I can only repeat that the ast71-a-char, the women’s 
code, is opposed to innovation. Let me conclude this chapter 
with some remarks made before the National Indian Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, who speaks with the 
knowledge of a quarter of a century of official connection 
with the Education Department of the North-West, and 
says— 
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“Your village matron is conservative to the backbone, 
and I doubt if even a revolting daughter would have a chance 
against a really stalwart Punjabi mother-in-law. I remember 
an example of this in Muzuffarghar, a district noted for its 
dislike to education. A boys’ school was started in a certain 
village by the usual bribes to the head men of illuminated 
certificates, or possibly the still more coveted honour of a 
cane-bottomed chair to sit in at the district durbar, and a 
remarkably nice young man in a black alpaca coat went out 
to take charge of it, full of zeal and high imaginings. He 
returned to head-quarters next day full of bruises. The old 
women of the village had solemnly beaten him to the 
boundaries with their slippers. So far as they were con- 
cerned the schoolmaster was welcome to be abroad; he 
certainly should not be at home amongst them. 

“Perhaps a beginning might be made by offering prizes at 
the village fair-time for proficiency in spinning, dairy work, 
cooking, and the preparation of simples. It is rather an 
opening of the siege by distant parallels; still I know of 
several cases in the West Highlands and Islands where the 
introduction of a churn thermometer has done more to shake 
the belief in witchcraft than the board school. For the A BC 
is not an Abracadabra ; especially when the pupils leave the 


school long ere they reach words of five syllables.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
HER MARRIAGE. 


‘* Enter, thrice happy! Enter, thrice desired ! 
And lct the gates of Hari shut thee in 
With the soul destined to thee from of old. 


“Tremble not! lay thy lovely shame aside— 
Lay it aside with thine unfastened zone, 
And love him with the love that knows not fear. 


‘‘ Because it fears not chunge; enter thou in, 
Flower of a)] sweet and stainless womanhood, 
For ever to grow bright, for ever new; 


‘** Enter beneath the flowers, O flower fair! 
Beneath these tendrils, Loveliest, that entwine 
And clasp and wreathe and cling, with kissing stems; 


** Enter with tender blowing airs of heaven, 
Suft as love’s breath, and gentle us the tones 
Of lover’s whispers when the lips come close ; 


*¢ Enter the house of Love, O loveliest ! 
Enter the marriage bower, most beautiful ! 
And take and give the joy that Hari grants.” 
The Indian Song of Songs. 


INACCURATE sensationalism reaches its climax over the 
system of child-marriage. The assiduously circulated idea 
of missionary reports and social grievance seekers is that 
the wretched girl-infant is married at about five or six years 
of age, generally to some one vastly older than herself, who 
takes her away whenever he pleases, and exercises whatever 
violence of brutal lust he cares for. We are bidden to 
imagine barbarous results of force too revolting to be set 
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down on paper, too impossibly hideous in suggestion, one 
would have thought, for any human being to have believed 
of another. But that the ceremony of infancy is a mere 
form of betrothal, and that the second series of rites (the 
rukisatt, or bride’s home-taking), immediately preceding the 
consummation of the marriage, is rarely proceeded with until 
the girl has given unmistakable physical evidence of having 
reached womanhood, is not explained, and in this fact lies 
the defence of the whole theory on which Indian matrimonial 
views are based. 

Oriental sex-philosophy goes to primitive and elemeutary 
nature, and teaches woman that life without marriage is 
incomplete. Maternity, it proceeds to impart, is the object 
for which she was sent into the world, and this obligation, 
which she has no right to shirk or modify, if fulfilled, brings 
with it the best of happiness in this life and the best of 
rewards in the next. Indeed, it is only by the bearing of 
children that she can rise above her curse of <isabilities as a 
mere woman, bearing in herself the taint of original sin, that 
demands for its expiation the gift of a son to carry the 
domestic worship of her husband’s family. Mr. H. H. Risley, 
whose essay on “Caste in Relation to Marriage” is one of 
the most frank and common-sense contributions that have 
been made to this subject, scarcely regards the standard 
Brahmanical explanation that marriage is a sort of sacra- 
ment, and the earlier her mystical functions are accomplished 
in life the better, as a fully adequate one, and thinks rather 
that enforced competition for husbands—“ hypergamy, or the 
law of superior marriage ”—has tended to bring about the 
present deeply rooted system. His remarks merit quota- 
tion, as the opinion of one who has had opportunities 
altogether exceptional for arriving at sound conclusions. 
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“Enforced competition for husbands on the part of the 
higher groups, and the desire to imitate their superiors which 
animates the lower groups, combine to run up the prices of 
husbands in the upper classes, while the demand for wives 
by the men of the lower class, which ought by rights to 
produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted in its operation 
by the rule that they can, under no circumstances, marry a 
woman of the classes above their own. These men, there- 
fore, are left very much out in the cold, and often do not get 
wives until late in life. An unmarried son does not dis- 
grace the family, but there is no greater reproach than to 
have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberty. Husbands 
are bought for the girls, and the family gets its money’s 
worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, must be 
taken when they are to be had; and no father dares run 
the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically mature. 
He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore he marries 
her, child as she may be, whenever a good match offers. 

“Many hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
and the modern tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances such a practice must be in a fair way 
towards great moral degradation, if not to ultimate extinc- 
tion. Much of this criticism seems to me to be greatly 
exaggerated, and to be founded on considerable ignorance 
of the present conditions and future possibilities of Oriental 
life. In truth, excluding the poetical view that marriages 
are made in heaven, two working theories of the institution 
are at present in existence—one which leaves marriages to 
make themselves by the process of unrestricted courtship, 
and another which requires them to be made by the parents 
or guardians of the people who are to be married. The first, 
which we may perhaps call the system of selection, is 
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accepted, and more or less acted up to, by all Western nations 
except those who follow the French custom of mariages de 
convenance. The second, a system of avowedly artificial selec- 
tion, is in force, with few exceptions, throughout the East. 
For all Hindus, except the handful of declassées who have 
adopted more or less completely European ideas on the subject 
of marriage, and seem now to be on the high-road to form a 
new caste, the bare idea that a girl can have any voice in 
the selection of her husband 1s excluded by the operation 
of three inexorable sanctions—by the ordinances of the 
Hindu religion; by the general structure of the caste system ; 
and by the general tone and condition of social life in India. 
Religion prescribes that, like the Roman bride of early days, 
a Hindu girl shall be given (¢radita in manum) by her father 
into the power of her husband ; caste complications demand 
that the ceremonial portion of the transfer shall be effected 
while she is still a child; while the character of society, the 
moral tone of the men, the seclusion of the women, the 
immemorial taboos and conventions of family etiquette 
render it impossible that she should be wooed and won like 
her European sister. To persons of a romantic turn of mind, 
the admission that infant marriage in some shape must be 
accepted as an ultimate fact of the Hindu social system will 
sound like a final abandonment of all hope of reform. But 
there is more to be said for the custom than appears at first 
sight. A moment’s dispassionate consideration will show 
that if any sort of controlling authority is to make people’s 
marriages for them, the earlier it commences and completes 
its operations the better. Where the choice of a husband 
must in any case be undertaken by the parents, it is clearly 
tempting Providence for them to defer it until their daughter 
has grown up, and may have formed an embarrassing 
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attachment on her own account. As for love, that may 
come—and, from all one hears of Hindu unions, usually does 
come—as readily after marriage as before, provided that oppor- 
tunities for falling in love with the wrong man are judiciously 
withheld. This may seem a cynical way of handling the 
matter, but it is the only way that accords with the lines 
of Oriental life as at present ordered, and it were folly to 
dream of making all things new.” 

Certainly, so far as my own experience went in my travels, 
the Indian women are not dissatisfied with the present 
system; but the common reply, when one ventures that 
statement to superior persons who have not been in India, is, 
“Yes; but if they get a little education they at once want to 
alter it.’ On that point, however, I received some enlighten- 
ment at Bombay. I was invited, in a very prettily worded 
and nicely written note, to come with my hostess for the 
time being to tea with two young Mussulman women. We 
were received by them and the other women of their family 
in a beautifully furnished room, with a handsome Axminster 
carpet on the floors, and well-chosen English engravings on 
the walls, as well as pretty trifles of china and needlework 
decoratively employed. The two young ladies were ex- 
quisitely dressed in native costume, one being 1n white satin 
with a quantity of silver-embroidered gauze over her hair 
and shoulders, and the other in a cunning blending of pale 
pink and green. Both spoke English faultlessly, and I learnt 
that they had only recently been married, one being nearly 
twenty and the other over twenty-one; while I knew further 
that they were strictly purdah girls. It was too good a 
chance to lose, and I asked them if, as their husbands were 
both highly educated men, one holding a position under 
Government, and the other a barrister of rising practice, 
whether they would not now “ break their purdah.” 
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“Not at all,” they replied together, and the older one 
continued, “Why should we? You English ladies don’t 
understand how very little we really lose by it. We see the 
men of our own families as freely as you can see yours. 
Even our cousins of our own age we may meet; but where we 
differ 1s that you allow them to take what we should consider 
liberties, and, I believe, even kiss them. Now, a high-class 
girl is taught not to touch so much as the hand of a man, 
and that becomes simply a matter of habit as easy to preserve 
as any other good manners. European women don’t think it 
hard that they may not sit on a man’s knee, do they? Well, 
we don’t think it hard to keep at a little distance, and that 
is only a question, I think, of degree. Our husbands would 
willingly let us go out, but we have been taught all our lives 
that men other than they are as nothing to us; and you see 
we have not any inclination or desire to ride or drive or walk 
in the streets. We go to our family parties, and can see and 
receive all our women friends. I don’t see what there is 
to be dissatisfied about. And so far,” she continued, “I don’t 
think you can call the working results of our system a 
failure. Take our own family, and we can carry our pedigree 
back for twenty generations—that means a great many 
daughters—but never has one of them discredited or dis- 
honoured our women’s fair name. Are there many European 
families who could say as much ?” 

Of course, with the aristocracy of the Muslim race, 
marriages seldom take place outside their own circle, and I 
fancy it would upset some pet theories as to the results of 
continued intermarriage to trace the complications of blood- 
relationship in some of the high-class families of the north- 
west. If I speak here first of the Mahommedan marriage 
customs, it is because they vary much less than do those of 
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the Hindus, and can therefore be more quickly dismissed. 
Where there are more sons than daughters in a family com- 
munity it becomes necessary to seek an eligible parti from 
outside ; but the utmost care is always exercised in this, and 
the closest scrutiny invariably made concerning the relative 
social status of both sides. JI have already described the 
advantage that the thikra ceremony gives, and supposing that 
the child duly lives, it is generally about the age of ten that 
the mother of the prospective bridegroom makes formal pro- 
posal on his behalf. On this point, I may correct an erroneous 
impression concerning the usual age of the bridegroom. He 
is generally from five to eight years older than the bride in 
the ranks of all above the very poorest, so that when she 
can be taken to his own house he is generally from nineteen 
to twenty-two, against her thirteen to sixteen. In the case 
of ruling princes, one often finds them fully married as young 
as fifteen to seventeen; but the general tendency—doubtless 
largely influenced by the longer time required for a modern 
professional education—is, as with us, to raise considerably the 
average of the male marrying age. As a consequence per- 
haps of this fact, the young man’s consent to his parents 
pursuing the customary preliminaries is now almost invariably 
asked by them directly or indirectly. 

While she is alive, it is always the mother of the bride- 
groom who opens the negotiations, and she takes with her 
as many of her nearest relations as she can. It is seldom 
that she is not so sufficiently sure of her reception by the 
bride’s family as to render this a merely formal step, but 
instances arise at times when a pushing or intriguing woman 
has secured the privileges of the thikra, and the girl’s parents 
had other views as to her disposal. In such case there is 
often bitter feud, as the prejudices in favour of the old custom 
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are very strong, and at the same time parents may have 
good reason for not desiring the offered suitor. 

Supposing, however, that no opposition has been raised, 
the mother comes home triumphantly, and the preparations 
for mangni, or actual engagement, are at once begun. An 
auspicious day is carefully chosen, and one that is equally 
convenient to both families. It is incumbent on the bride- 
groom’s parents to contribute largely to the feast that will 
be held at the house of the bride, as their own particular 
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friends, as well as the relatives of their side, will participate 
in it, and their offerings, which consist generally of the 
choicest fruits in season and procurable, both fresh and dried, 
as dates, raisins, almonds, and nuts, are sent in large bhwans 
(trays, with closely fitting covers). The mere public an- 
nouncement that such a marriage has been arranged suffices 
to constitute the betrothal, and between the young people 
themselves no formal ceremony takes place. When this, 


however, has been made, it is imperative etiquette that the 
F 
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bride and bridegroom shall not see one another. So intensely 
strong is this curious convention, that the young man’s family 
can insist upon the match being broken off if he has caught 
a glimpse of his wife that is to be, and as it would be greatly 
to the disrepute of the contracting family for such a thing to 
occur, the utmost care is exercised as to the girl’s seclusion 
in the zenana. 

There her young mind is fed with ample details of 
what married life has in store for her. She, and all the 
older women of the household, watch eagerly for signs of 
physical development, and hail her attainment of woman- 
hood as an event of great joy, which may be discussed 
without the slightest reticence. With the Hindus the 
chief difference of preliminary detail is only that betrothal 
has probably taken place at an earlier age. Meantime both 
prepare their trousseaux, to be in readiness immediately that 
it may be required. Very beautiful indeed are some of the 
draperies that are put into these bridal outfits; and I recall 
a sari that I saw at Calcutta of malmal, the soft silk muslin 
of the Punjab, in a full rich shade of myrtle, only to be 
produced with indigo, and the native yellow dyes of asbarg, 
the flower of the Cabul larkspur, and narsingar, the sweet- 
scented blossom of one of the nyctanthes. The bordering 
was a subtle blending of orange and yellow, and the more 
misty hues of vermilion, into which each of the same 
dyes entered, and was, a harmonious result that could 
never have been obtained with any mixtures of unallied 
anilines and chemicals, 

During the years that elapse between mangni and shadt, 
as the Mahommedans term the second part of the ceremony, 
presents of fruit and other things are continually passing 
between the contracting parties. On festival days the young 
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man is always expected to visit his future parents-in-law, 
and it is regarded as good manners on his part to do so on 
frequent other occasions. 

When the bride’s family are satisfied that the time has 
come that the marriage rites can be completed, there is much 
talk and discussion as to the details, and the first considera- 
tion is that of a day and date. The nck saat, or good omens, 
in each family have to be brought into accord, and mutual 
convenience must not be overlooked. The wedding-day is 
generally fixed some weeks or even months before, te allow 
of ample preparation; but meantime an entertainment is 
usually given to the chief relations and friends on both sides, 
when it is decided who else outside the immediately con- 
tracting families are to be asked, and invitations issued. 
Among wealthy families, too, it is not unusual to commence 
naubat, or the wedding music at the gates, quite a fortnight 
before barat—a word used as the generic term to cover both 
the feasting and processions of the actual ceremony. 

Shadi itself-embraces several minor observances, of which 
the sachakh is the first. People hired for the purpose 
assemble at the bridegroom’s house, and are then deputed 
to carry to the residence of the bride sweetmeats, dried 
fruits, and sugar-candy, and jars, in which are henna leaves, 
with which native women are wont to stain their hands 
and feet. A complete outfit, of all the richest and costliest 
materials available, is also sent for the bride, and in return 
her family send back an equally beautiful dress for the 
young husband-elect to wear. This procession, which is 
generally joined by several members of his family, is 
always accompanied by music, and the offerings are received 
formally and taken into the zenana, where the ladies 
examine them with keenly critical eyes and much interest. 
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Barat is the next stage, and unless the distance between 
the two houses is very great, it is a point of etiquette that 
all the men attending shotld walk, the bridegroom alone 
riding on horseback. The women follow either in closed 
carriages, or palkis, richly decorated and closely curtained, and 
music by professional performers constitutes an important 
feature of the display. Elephants, camels, floral trophies, 
and banners are requisitioned wherever possible to add 
to its pomp and circumstance, and if the procession has 
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to pass through a town, it perambulates all its streets rather 
than taking a direct course. At the house of the bride a 
hearty welcome is accorded to all; the guests are ushered 
inside, and food is available for all the servants and retainers, 
as well as in many cases for the attendant rabble who follow 
to see what they can. Indoors an entertainment of music 
and singing, with very often a dance, is arranged; but I 
must admit that Eastern dancing is as a rule woefully 
disappointing to European eyes. When one has seen the ‘ 
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splendid classical grace of movement among the women as 
they carry their water-pots upon their heads, or marked 
the easy swing of well-developed limbs, it is difficult to 
think that they could ever be wanting in charm of move- 
ment. And yet when they come to pose and posture as 
“dancing,” all this seems subordinated to mere wrigglings 
and contortions, supposed, I believe, to be voluptuously 
suggestive to the Oriental male mind, but rather resulting 
in monotonous muscular spasms. 
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This enjoyment generally begins in the late afternoon 
or early evening, and its delights are long drawn out into 
the night; so far, indeed, that there is often but very brief 
interval before nikah, or ajd—the wedding-service—takes 
place, early next morning. The kazi, whose position in the 
internal regulation of Mussulman affairs is a little difficult 
to define, since he is priest, arbitrator, and judge, arrives 
and seats himself before the bridegroom, and the question 
of mahar, or the marriage settlements, are brought forward. 


i 
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The demands of the bride’s family are generally exorbitant, 
and out of all proportion to the bridegroom’s paying possi- 
bilities ; and as a consequence these unreasonable sums, such 
as half a million rupees, are seldom even in part set aside 
at all. It is supposed, however, to be more in accordance 
with the bride’s dignity to ask a very high figure for her 
portion. Both bride and bridegroom are separately and 
formally asked if they consent to be united, and on an 
affirmative reply from each, there is a short office of prayers 
and excerpts from the Koran. Songs appropriate to the 
occasion are also sung by the professional musicians engaged, 
and a quantity of hatashi—a peculiar form of sweetmeat— 
and dates are thrown over the head of the bridegroom and 
picked up by the guests. He is then congratulated by all 
assembled, and is expected to shake hands with the kazi and 
embrace all his nearest relatives. 

Meantime, however, the bride’ has remained in the 
zenana, and for a shy youth the worst part of the ceremony 
has now to be faced. For he must enter it alone, and here 
the women make it a point of honour to accord him a 
“warm reception.” It is usual for several of the girls to 
stand behind the door and to meet him with a shower of 
stripes from little switches, to which long silken tassels have 
been tied, while others throw shoes at him, and inflict all 
the small torments possible upon him. However annoying 
these may be, he must accept them good-naturedly, though 
he is allowed the consolation of encouragement from one 
or two of the older women, who whisper to him of the 
loveliness of the bride and of the delights that are in store 
for him when he may behold her. This detail of the cere- 
mony may be undertaken by any of the elderly relatives ; 
but in the towns of the north-west it is more usually 
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performed by ladies professionally engaged for the purpose. 
Both bride and bridegroom wear the sikra—a floral garland 
from which a veil falls over the face—and with this on they 
are seated opposite to each other. 

Thus seated, the Kutam Majid, or holy book, is brouglit 
before them with respectful reverence, and both their veils 
are raised. Then it is that the husband beholds his wife 
for the first time ; but it is considered very bold and inde- 
corous for the girl to lift her modestly bent head or to open 
her closed eyes at this time, and she thus remains, even 
when he, in survival of old ideas of marriage by capture, 
lifts her to carry her to the carriage, or palki, in which she 
is to be taken to his house. However slight he may be, 
or whatever are her proportions, he is allowed no assistance 
of any kind in this. The returning procession 1s made yet 
more imposing by the addition to it of all the bride’s 
presents, which are usually very numerous. The day after 
the marriage the bride is brought home to her parents’ house 
for a short time, and the significant rejolcings and games 
of chanthi are held. She goes back, however, with her 
husband, and enters the zenana of his father’s house, where 
for the first year or so of her married life she has many hard 
lessons of discipline and forbearance to learn. 

The Hindu marriage customs differ in many essential 
points from those of the Mahommedan race, and great diver- 
gencles exist again between those of the various castes. 
Further variations there are still between the pure Aryans 
and the aboriginal tribes, even though, as in Orissa or on 
the Malabar coast, these may have accepted Hinduism either 
fully or with modifications. It would not be difficult to fill 
a Whole book with these diverse ordinances, or to find reasons 
and explanations concerning most of them. It will, however, 
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suffice if I describe a few of the most characteristic that came 
under my personal observation, and particularly interesting are 
those of the Brahmins, whetherin well-known Eastern Bengal. 
or upon the seldom-visited slopes of the Western Ghats. 
Among the nine qualities which the Brahmanical statutes 
ordain as essentials of right conduct, avrittz, or the observance 
of legal marriage, is one. The ceremony has in consequence 
been hedged round with a vast amount of ritual, but, provided 
that a girl is wedded before she attains to womanhood, it 
does not much matter at what age her marriage takes place. 
After the preliminaries and mutual agreement between the 
contracting parties have been settled, the first step to be taken 
is the anointing of both the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric. I believe that according to strict custom this 
should be done to the boy or young man first, and that some 
of the same preparation as he has used should be sent to the 
girl, unless he lives at too great a distance for this to reach 
her the same day. This has always been selected for astro- 
logical reasons, and it 1s essential that both be anointed upon 
it. Then begins a sequence of entertainments that last, 
according to the circumstances of the two families and their 
friends, from three days to a month, the rule being that a 
great dinner should be given, first by the parents of the young 
couple, and after that, that kinsfolk and acquaintance should 
arrange such a series that neither eats again in their own 
house till the wedding takes place. The night previous to 
the wedding as many of the married women friends of both 
families as possible meet and eat together, and are given 
betel-leaves and areca-nut, in return for which hospitality 
they are expected to invoke prosperity and happiness for the 
pair to be wedded. A sraddh, or service of offering, is per- 
formed on the morning of the day on which the bridegroom 
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will go in procession to the bride’s house, and the favour of 
the household gods and the departed ancestors for three or 
four generations back is besought. 

The bar jutri, or bridegroom’s procession, sets out usually 
in the evening, and he takes with him a “ best man,” who, as a 
rule, is his younger brother and a mere boy. The women of 
the bride’s family receive him with noisy shouts of “Ulu, wl!” 
(Joy, joy!), but he takes a place upon a raised dais called 
in Bengal a masnad, and waits until the moment arrives at 
which the ceremony can be proceeded with auspiciously. 
The first step in this is for the girl’s father to take him into 
one of the inner rooms of the house, where he stands upon a 
board that has been smeared with rice-flour, symbolic of 
the plenty that may surround his steps; and water for 
washing his feet, and a syrup, into the composition of which 
honey enters largely, are offered to him, both of which he 
touches as sign of their acceptance. 

Meantime, however, the women have their special usages, 
and the mother of the bride welcomes her future son-in-law 
by pouring some curds at his feet. The full ritual then gone 
through is called satwsi, or, as we might render it, the seven 
lights of Hymen, and is extremely curious. Seven married 
women, all-in festal attire, one of whom must be the bride’s 
mother, unless she is a widow and so debarred from fulfilling 
any public function, in which case her place is taken by an 
aunt, each hold a torch of small twigs and cotton waste. The 
mother or the aunt leads the way, and bears upon her head 
a flat basket, round which are twenty-one small lights. Seven 
times round the bridegroom they walk, all of them assisting 
to cast the lights in the basket over his head, while water is 
sprinkled, and one of the number blows a conch-shell,. the 
rest vociferating, “Ulu, ulu!” This cry is continued by all of 
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them, while the bride’s mother (or aunt) touches the bride- 
groom’s brow with an oddly heterogeneous collection of things, 
which include betel and areca nut, curds, sandal-wood, oil, a 
bit of clay from the Ganges, a looking-glass, and a cluster of 
plaintains. This ceremony, I am bound to say, I have not 
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seen, and knowing the Brahmanical caste hatred for Europeans, 
I imagine that very few not of their own jat have done so. 
My information on this point has been derived from separate 
and reliable sources, however, and I give it without hesitation. 
The next step I believe is that the mother places a weaver's 
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shuttle between the young man’s hands, and binds him hand 
and foot to symbolize the fetters he has imposed upon himself, 
and he then indicates his humility in the situation by bleating 
like a sheep. There is another and perhaps prettier form, in 
which future happiness is indicated when she lays upon his 
lips a padlock and turns the key, so showing that the door of 
unkind speech has been closed. 

A Brahmin bride wears red silk upon her wedding-day, 
and after these observances concerning the bridegroom have 
been carried out she is brought in seated upon a board by 
attendants, who circle seven times round the bridegroom. 
When she is set down before him, a large cloth is quickly 
spread over both for a few seconds, and in that moment is 
supposed to come to them the love that will last them for 
life. They then exchange garlands, and come out into more 
public gaze, after which there is little secrecy or mystery 
even in the highest caste rites. 

The next stage is the sampradan, or the gift and its 
acceptance, in which the father of the girl, following the 
words recited by the priest present, offers her to the bride- 
groom, and his formula of reception runs, “ Who gave her ? 
Love gave her. To whom did he give her? To Love he gave 
her. Love is the giver: Love is the taker. Love pervades 
may this also 





the ocean. With love I accept her. Love 
be thine.” Presents are then exchanged, and the couple are 
escorted to the bridal chamber, a corner of her sari being 
knotted to his cloth, but it is a part of this item of the 
ceremony that a number of young women are already in the 
room, and it is their business to keep the wearied lad from 
obtaining any sleep for the rest of the night. Lastly comes 
the kusandika, observed among all the higher castes as the 
final and most binding portion of the whole ceremony. Fire, 
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under priestly manipulation, is kindled from a sacred source, 
and ght (clarified butter) poured upon it in offering. From 
it seven points are marked off, upon which the bride must 
tread, and, treading upon her heel in token of her whole subjec- 
tion to him, follows the bridegroom reciting certain prescribed 
forms. Then the newly made wife changes her gotra, or 
family sign, for that of her husband, and the lad with his 
own hand makes a mark in vermilion upon the parting of 
her hair. Three days after marriage the young people are 
laid upon a bed surrounded with flowers, and afterwards a 
final feast is given, for which the rice must have been prepared 
by the girl-bride. If the bridegroom’s family eat this, it is a 
sign that they are satisfied that all ceremonial and caste 
observance had been properly regarded. 

Among the Nambutiris, as the Brahmins of the Malabar 
coast are called, the early details involve a handsome dowry 
honestly paid in full by the girl’s father. The bridegroom’s 
procession and the feasting and first ceremonies are much the 
same as in Eastern India, but he carries also a bamboo staff 
in his right hand and has a thread tied round his right arm, 
while the bride holds a mirror and an arrow, and wears the 
sacred ftali, or string, round her throat. This, with the 
Brahmins and higher-caste Hindus, and an iron bangle among 
the lower ones, is the usual equivalent of our wedding-ring, 
though the right to draw a line of vermilion down the 
parting of the hair is another outward and visible sign 
throughout India of marriage. 

To proceed, however, with the Nambutini rites, the father 
of the bride hands her with her dowry to her husband, the 
two take seven steps forward together, an offering is made, 
and as the procession leaves the house for that of the bride- 
groom he is bidden in set phrase to show her all kindness. 
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and consideration. Arrived here, there is further eating and 
drinking, and the pair are led by a priest to their own room, 
where a rug is laid on the floor with quantities of rice and 
paddy round it. The pair seat themselves on this, the priest 
goes out and locks the door, and then chants in a loud 
voice passages from the sacred books, which the bridegroom 
audibly follows. Then the wife has to serve her husband 
with his first meal, and the union is a completely valid one. 

With the Hindus, however, whether of high or low caste, 
it is only ‘in rare instances that the girl-bride goes to her 
husband’s house until she has attained to full womanhood. 
Certain sub-sects and particularly devout families perform at 
this period of her life an office of purification known as 
garbhadhan or punarbthaha, or a kind of penance, varying in 
severity, but, so far as I can learn, usually consisting of 
seclusion from the rest of the family and a fasting diet of 
rice and ght, all sweets being forbidden. Even the enlight- 
ened Parsees of Bombay have not overcome their racial 
prejudices as to a woman’s occasional pollution and unclean- ' 
ness, and isolate their girls at certain periods. 

So much for high caste ceremonial, and a few words may 
now be spared for that of the lower orders and working folks, 
among whom purdah is not observed. The first and most 
important functionary in village or bazaar life is the hajjam, 
or barber, who knows to a nicety the circumstances of all 
his neighbours. The parents of the girl tell him they are 
looking for an eligible parti for her, and he, in the pride of 
his knowledge, names to them the two or three he has good 
reason to think would not be unfavourably inclined. He 
receives his instructions to negotiate in the matter, and 
goes to the parents of the bridegrooms in prospective to. 
discuss it, and eventually decides which he considers in 
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every way the most desirable alliance for both sides. Then 
the question of tilak, or bride’s dowry, comes into considera- 
tion, though so various are the practices sanctioned by custom 
upon this point that it is almost impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules concerning them. With many of the 
non-Aryan but Hinduized tribes, for instance, the system of 
the bridegroom’s paying a bride-price—a survival clearly of 
marriage by purchase—obtains ; notably among these I may 
mention the Doms, a large Dravidian caste; the Kols, a 
hard-working and industrious people, much employed in 
mining ; and the Santals, a really interesting and very large 
jungle race; and in each of these the bridegroom pays to 
the girl’s parents from three to ten rupees. With the last- 
named he has in addition to present to her mother and both 
her grandmothers, if alive, a new sart. 

By all, save the very lowest Hindus, it is deemed essential 
to the validity of the marriage that a Brahmin priest should 
be present. When the marriage has been brought about 
through the agency of the hajjam, he assists the priest in 
counting the bride’s dowry, and this constitutes a part of 
the ceremonial. On the west coast, however, with the Kadu- 
pattars, who are a humble school-teaching caste, the barber is 
himself allowed to perform certain of the rites, though the 
talt, the symbol of marriage, is always with them tied by 
a near female relative of the bridegroom’s. 

On this Malabar coast the Nayars form one of the most 
interesting studies in racial characteristics to be found in 
British India, as they, almost alone, preserve in their present 
day customs evidences of the polyandry they formerly prac- 
tised. Early history has something to say of them, since the 
Sheikh Zin-ud-din, somewhere after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, stated that it was customary for each woman 
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to have from two to four men as husbands, and that these 
seldom quarrelled, while later, Hamilton, “writing in 1727 
his “ New Account of the East Indies,” observed that the 
husbands, who might not exceed twelve in number at once, 
“do agree very well, for they cohabit with her in their turns 
according to their priority of marriage, ten days more or less, 
according as they fix a term among themselves, and he that 
cohabits with her maintains her in all things necessary for 
his time, so that she is plentifully provided for by a constant 
circulation.” 

Now, as I saw these Nayars on the coast between Telli- 
chery and on to somewhere beyond Cochin, they are a shy 
race, the women noticeable for their scanty clothing, and 
remarkable because even to this day the husband has no 
legal rights and responsibilities according to the tribal under- 
standing of the law, which is merely undoubted custom, 
towards his wife or lis children. In the early stages of the 
marriage rites there is little difference to be noted in those 
that one has seen in other parts of the dependency, neither 
does there, unless one has been warned of it, seem anything 
unusual in the tying of the tali round her neck. Yet she 
is not married to the man who has done this, and the mere 
fact that he has done it constitutes an insurmountable barrier 
to his becoming her husband in later life. He is merely an 
east-coast Brahmin, whose profession in life is to act a part 
in this pseudo-ceremony, and in return to take a fee for 
his services. 

Still, by the strict technicalities of other castes, the girl 
is the wife of a plurality of husbands, for later on, and when 
she is of an age to decide for herself, she chooses a man 
whom she will wed. In the phrase employed to denote 
the short office of this comparatively civilized system of 
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marriage she passes the door of good and of bad, and the 
contract is made by the mutual exchange of two pieces of 
cloth in the presence of kinsfolk and friends. 

It is so common to think of Indian women as deprived of 
all voice in the choice of their husbands that I may go back 
again to Central Bengal to mention both the rites and the 
rights of the Santali and Kol women, whom I saw in the 
coal-mining district of Girideh. 

The former tribe 1s divided into twelve septs, nearly all 
of which have passwords of their own, and marriage may 
not take place between two members of the same sept. The 
girls, who do not wed at a very early age, are allowed a 
certain choice of their own in the selection of their husbands. 
Two whom I saw, who were shortly to be married, were 
approaching sixteen years of age, and were fine, well-grown 
girls, who had no shyness in standing for the photograph 
I wished to make of them. Some of their marriage customs 
are curiously primitive survivals, and one of these is that 
while a price, as I have already stated—usually three rupees, 
with a new sari each to her mother and grandmothers—is 
paid for the bride, in the case of a widow who is permitted 
to re-marry only half that sum is asked. The argument on 
which this is based is that such ladies can only be regarded 
as borrowed, and each will have to be returned to her first 
husband in the next world, so that as the second one only 
enjoys her companionship temporarily, he is only to be 
expected to pay a reduced price for her. In what is known 
as a “bazaar marriage,” which, though quite binding, is only 
resorted to when the girl seems shy and “holding off,” the 
young man dips his fingers into red paint or earth, and 
watches his opportunity when the young lady is out walking or 
shopping to make a mark upon her brow. He has, however, 
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to run away at full speed to escape the thrashing that 
her male relations would administer to him for his audacity. 
If the girl declines to live with him she has to go through 
a ceremony of divorce, and I heard of one or two cases in 
which girls had been thus wedded out of spite in order to 
compel them to subject themselves to this indignity. 

It should never be forgotten that the law nominally 
protects a girl until she has passed the age of twelve. In 
the absence, however, of a thorough system of birth registra- 
tion, and in very many instances the existence of a super- 
stitlous unwillingness to state age correctly, it is always 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain what the true years of any 
native may be. Nor must the fact be overlooked that, with 
poor parents especially, it 1s advantageous to them to hand 
over their daughters to the custody of their husbands, and 
thus obtain relief from the cost, small even as it may be, of 
their maintenance. The Indian girl develops and ages very 
rapidly, and it 1s very rare to see a woman over thirty 
who is not wrinkled, wizened, and unlovely, either in ex- 
ceeding skinniness or excessive embonpoint. The youngest 
instance of motherhood that I saw was a girl who had just 
passed her thirteenth birthday, when it happened to be 
one of the rare cases in which an age could be definitely 
fixed, and in her arms was a lusty five-months’-old infant. 
So far, however, from this being an “awful example” of 
the evils of the system, it was very much the reverse, for 
the girl-mother was tall, strong, and vigorous, nursing her 
child adequately, and looking in every sense the picture 
of robust animal health. 

Sentimentality, and that insular habit of thought which 
decides that what is right in England is of necessity the 
only right course anywhere else in the world, has launched 
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a big weight of prejudice against the system, which is not 
at all borne out, viewed in the dispassionate light of working 
results. If one half of the evils set down as associated 
with it were true, the Indian race must have been effete, 
if not extinct, generations ago. He would be regarded, 
however, as a rash man who ventured any doubts to-day as 
to the virility, fighting qualities, and capacities for enduring 
hard strain, of Ghurka or Sikh, Pathan or Rajput, even beside 
those “raw bhoys that don’t know fwhat a bullut manes, 
and wudn’t care av they did,’ as no less an authoiity than 
Private Mulvaney says. In fact, with these fighting races 
marriage takes place very young, and the tradition concern- 
ing the last named is that even, if not now, at least until 
very recently, premature consummation was the rule and 
not the exception. Yet to see the stately carriage of the 
men, and the fine figures and swinging walk of the women, 
as one traverses Rajputana, as I did, from Jeypore to 
Ahmedabad and Bombay, gives one no inclination to support 
the approved paper theories. I hold no brief for child- 
marriage, and think it would undoubtedly be to the greater 
happiness of the girl in the long run to let her enjoy two 
or three years of light-hearted absence froin care before 
she assumed the responsibilities of motherhood. Such, how- 
ever, 1s not the view taken of it by Hindu or Mushm 
religion or custom, and I have tried to view the question 
as they do, and see the advantages they find in it—for 
it is idle to suppose that they would have maintained 
a system down so many of the centuries if it had not 
possessed certain recommendations in their eyes—rather 
than to look at it from the strictly European standpoint, 
and as a peg for all the critical fault-finding to be hung on. 
Meantime the advocates of Western “reforms” may take 
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note of a tendency to raise the age of marriage among the 
thoughtful and educated of the two races. It is as it should 
be that the movement has started in two of the native 
States, namely, Mysore and Hyderabad. Not only will this 
have a swifter and deeper influence, coming from such 
quarters, but with the smouldering ashes of hatred buried 
darkly, and seldom perceived, as they are against the British 
rule, any effort in this direction, initiated from our side, 
would have been undoubtedly met by more than covert 
hostility. In both these States the age of marriage has 
been placed at fourteen. In Hyderabad it is true that, by 
safe-guarding clauses which nullify one another, the act 
virtually reads: “You shall not marry your girls younger 
than fourteen, unless your family wants to do so, and then 
you may.” But the point to be noted with satisfaction is 
that the germ of an idea is there, that excessively early 
marriage may not be an unmixed good, and that it should 
be discouraged rather than fostered. 

Of the Parsees and their marriage customs there is not 
much to be written. Zoroastrian ethics recommends marriage 
on the ground that wedded life is more likely to be happy 
than unwedded, and the encouragement of matrimony is a 
meritorious act. Consequently several rich Parsees have 
founded endowment funds for the purpose of providing poor 
but deserving girls with dots, and it is unusual to find 
unmarried women in this community. Fifteen is the lowest 
age at which a girl may marry; but to find one actually 
wedded at this period is exceedingly rare, and twenty to 
twenty-five is the general age. As a result the Parsee 
women retain their good looks and graceful carriage far 
longer than those by whom they are surrounded. 

The Parsee marriage ceremonial is in itself simple and 
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impressive, though it is usually, even among the humblest, 
made the occasion of much pretty pageantry. The bride- 
groom is escorted by a bevy of the bride’s girl friends, who 
wear their most charming saris, and carry flowers from 
his house to that of the bride, or wherever the rite is to 
be performed. From him they receive gifts, which also 
they present, and make certain offerings of rice, rose-water, 
and other symbolic things, while his own gifts to the bride, 
of a new sari and articles of household use, are brought in 
on flower-decked trays and laid down in all due formality 
before the assembled company. Both bride and bridegroom 
receive the benedictions and good wishes of their parents, 
and are then taken to a raised dais, which has been decorated 
with all the resources of flowers, gold paper, and coloured 
drapings at command. The service is conducted by two 
priests, who recite from memory several long chapters and 
prayers, based upon a verse in the Gatha, which runs: “I 
say these words to you marrying brides and to you bride- 
grooms. Impress them in your minds. May you twain 
enjoy the life of good mind by following the laws of religion. 
Let each of you clothe the other with righteousness, because 


? 


then assuredly there will be a happy life for you.” Between 
each section of the service rice is cast towards the young 
couple, to signify plenty and prosperity; but, with the 
adoption of European ideas, the fashionable tendency of the 
Parsees is to abbreviate and simplify the service as far as 
possible. It is followed by a dinner, at which the newly- 
married couple are present; and they are generally accom- 
panied to their future home by a number of their friends, 


who continue their merry-making far into the night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MEDICAL AID AND ASSISTANCE FOR THE SICK. 


‘And those things which have long gone together are, as it were, 

confederate within themselves, whereas new things piece not so well; but, 
though they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity. 
. . . it were good therefore that men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly but quietly, and by 
degrees scarce to be perceived.” —Bacon. 
WHENEVER the history of the social life of India comes to be 
written, the influences and developments of the movement 
for supplying medical aid to the women will constitute a 
factor of weighty consideration. I am not prepared to say 
that even yet are the problems of the situation all solved, 
nor that enlightened and scientific methods are everywhere 
superseding the superstitious and harmful practices of 
ignorance. Still, an appreciable beginning in the right 
direction has been made; the Dufferin Fund has laboured 
long enough to allow of a fair estimate being formed of the 
results in actual working of its noble intentions. Zenana 
medical missions have long realized that the healing of the 
body seems more apparently, to the native mind, making 
for righteousness than the healing of the soul; and to-day 
there exists a sufficiently large body of native female 
practitioners to demand attention in any discussion of present 
conditions and future outlook. 

Of the inception of the Dufferin Fund it is unnecessary 
to write much. The scheme, so broad in its scope, so profound 
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in its sympathies, and so high in its ideals, was surely one of 
the finest ever evolved from woman’s brain and heart, and 
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because it has not hurried on to its complete realization with 
the speed that its generous foundress, in her deep womanly 
_ pity for the suffering she had seen around her, would have 
wished, rather let it not be written of in the bald terms that 
relate to negative success, but spoken of as only another 
confirmatory evidence in the long list of experiences that in 
India, as elsewhere, the best progress is made by gentle 
steps. 

The fund was first started in 1885, under the direct 
patronage of the Queen-Empress, and a well-considered list 
of high British officials and native rulers and gentlemen as 
vice-patrons and central committee was drawn up. No less 
a sum than two lakhs (200,000) of rupees were given very 
readily by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, and the Maharajah of Ulwar, and their good 
example—quite as much, be it fairly stated, from a genuine 
admiration of the disinterested kindness of their popular 
vicereine, as from the native characteristic of emulation, 
which leads the ruler of one petty state to try and outdo his 
neighbour of another—was promptly and generously followed. 
Ere long, the committee found itself able to invest five and 
a half lakhs of rupees, and, thanks to further liberal gifts, 
its capital now stands at 11,96,300 rupees. 

At the risk of criticism to the effect that I am here only 
stating what is accessible in yearly reports, I think it 
advisable to dwell a little on the working plan of the fund. 
Misconception is so pitifully rife as to its purpose and system, 
and while people are to be found who ask whether it does not 
train missionaries or provide hospital nurses for the British 
troops in the East, or send soldiers’ wives to homes on the 
hills, there is at least some occasion to say plainly at the 
outset both what it does and does not do, to render further 
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remarks properly intelligible. As stated in its own articles 
of association, the three primary objects of the fund are as 
follows :— 


1. Medical tuttion, including the teaching and training in India of women 
as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and midwives. 
2. Medical relief, including— 
(a) the establishment under female superintendence of dispensaries 
and cottage hospitals for the treatment of women and children ; 
(b) the opening of female wards under female superintendence in 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; 
(c) the provision of female medical officers and attendants for 
existing female wards; 
(d) the founding of hospitals for women where specia: funds or 
endowments are forthcoming. 
3. The supply of trained female nurses and midwives for women and 
children in hospitals and private houses. 


It does not pretend to be evangelizing or sectarian, and 
it frankly faces but does not attempt to crush the grave 
difficulties with which it is confronted by purdah conventions 
and caste prejudices. 

Next, 1t must be understood that the Indian Government 
maintains a very efficient state-supported service of medical 
aid. By this, over eighteen hundred institutions are kept up, 
in the larger towns in the form of civil hospitals, under the 
chief medical authority of the district when itis “up country,” 
and under the professors, physicians, and surgeons of the 
medical colleges of the Presidency towns. During the last 
few years small dispensaries, generally affording accommoda- 
tion for a few in-patients and under the control of an 
assistant-surgeon or a hospital assistant, have multiplied 
exceedingly. Now, to such institutions as these the poorer 
and working class women could go, and in the case of the 
hospitals they could feel assured of special female wards. 
But—and that “but” covers very much—the doctor would 
inevitably be a man. To the secluded and low caste 
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women of the community this did not greatly matter, though 
even such have certain inherited dislikes and what I may 
call the purdah spirit upon the subject. These, therefore, 
already in a measure provided for, Lady Dufferin could 
regard as presenting less immediately pressing claims, and 
the great vital principle underlying her whole splendid 
effort was to carry help and alleviation into the remote 
chambers of zenanas and bibi-ghars, behind whose jealously 
closed doors no men, save those of the family, might pass, 
and to which, if such assistance were to be taken, it must be 
at the hands of trained women. 

It would serve no purpose to trace the growth of the 
idea along its various stages, for under Lady Dufferin’s 
energetic guidance it took firm root, and spread out branches 
from Madras to Quetta, from Karachi to Calcutta. Lady 
Lansdowne took over the work with loving zeal, and though 
her name may not have come so prominently into English 
notice in connection with the fund as it deserved, I think 
none who had seen even a tenth part of what I did of its 
administration and general working, could fail to be impressed 
by her whole-souled interest in and wise fostering of the 
growth of the movement. In fact, in certain ways the task, 
as Lady Lansdowne undertook it, required quite as much 
anxious thought as did its initiation and launching, since 
upon her shoulders fell the details of modification, enlarging, 
curtailing, or revising according to the knowledge gained by 
actual experience. 

In dealing with the three aspects of the fund, I would 
take the second one before the first, as it is in that direc- 
tion that the most tangible results are to be noticed. It is 
not my purpose, nor would it be specially interesting, to 
embark upon statistics, inevitable as they are to render the 
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educational position of the dependency clear; but the time 
has now come when the best friends of the fund are asking 
whether the building, the equipment, the endowment of the 
magnificent hospitals of the greater towns has wrought all 
the benefit that was expected of them. The best answer to 
the question lies, I think, in a remark made to me by one 
of the highest medical officials under Government, who said 
that the Dufferin Fund, alike in scope and practice, was fifty 
years in advance of its time. So far as patronage of the 
hospitals goes, it is admitted with all regret that the higher 
caste and zenana ladies of the East have not availed them- 
selves as freely of the advantages that they offered as Lady 
Dufferin and her more hopeful advisers expected they 
would do. 

It is not that anything is wanting in the hospitals; 
for native architects and advisers have directed the building 
of the purdah rooms, and caste traditions are scrupulously 
regarded in the nursing and cooking arrangements. Stringent 
regulations have been framed to exclude those not of position 
or undoubted respectability ; while the most jealous husband, 
father, or brother knows that the patients are absolutely 
secured against intrusive male eyes. The comparative want 
of success is due, not to any failure on the part of the pro- 
moters to secure it, but to innate ideas and customs which 
prevent those for whom these benefits were intended from 
profiting as fully as they might by what is available for them. 

Nor, I think, is this surprising, if we look at home. Even 
with ourselves, and the knowledge that we have of the skill 
and the kindness and the attention of our hospitals, there are 
still very few of the middle or upper classes who will 
voluntarily enter one, even with the privacy of the paying 
ward. With the native and purdah women there is also an 
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intense shyness of strangers even of their own sex and their 
own race, a8 well as the sense of home sickness in its most_ 
exaggerated form when away from their usual surroundings. 
Indeed women doctors throughout India told me that it was 
one of their greatest difficulties to keep their patients after 
they had been in hospital a few days, on account of the almost 
irresistible longings of intense nostalgia that came over them. 
Moreover, the idea is still a new one. The customs and 
traditions to be overcome are those that have hardened and 
crystallized through the centuries, and against those the in- 
novations of a decade are still scarcely realized as existent. 
Meantime, while the undiscerning reader in England 1s 
looking at the scrappy paragraph which the average reporter 
culls in a quarter of an hour from the annual Report, and 
thinking, if the beds are filled all the year, if the numbers in 
the out-patients’ department show an increase, and if there is 
no specific fault or grievance laid down, there can be no cause 
for anxiety as to the movement, others there are who are 
asking, Why is the Dufferin Fund “ wasting” money on build- 
ing hospitals that are not doing what it was reckoned they 
would accomplish? For no one doubted for a moment that 
hospitals could be filled; but those who knew the character- 
istics of native women feared well lest they should be occupied 
by the special classes that Lady Dufferin so earnestly desired 
to benefit. The critics who deprecate the outlay on bricks 
and mortar do not grasp how very frequently the fund has 
had large donations from wealthy natives conditionally upon 
the whole or the greater part being devoted to the erection of 
an hospital or a dispensary. Only to mention a few specific 
instances in which this has lately occurred, let me name the 
gift of the Babu Durga Prosad, who gave ten thousand rupees 
to the Gaya branch of the fund in order that an hospital 
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should be erected in that town, to be called the “ Pavitra,” 
after his mother; while at Baranagore the Babu Benode Lal 
Ghose, vice-chairman of the municipality, laid down a similar 
sum, as well as all that was needed to purchase a site, the 
whole there also to be the memorial to his mother. At 
Comilla the Nawab Faizunnissa Saheba and three other 
ladies jointly offered the whole amount required for the 
building of an hospital. Four thousand rupees were presented 
to the already existing hospital at Naiserabad by the Srimali 
Biddaza Chandhrani, that a new ward should be added to it, 
to be called the Biddaza Morgee Ward ; and at Cawnpore, 
Pershotam Jiao Fantia Sahib, Subadah of Bithoor, has given 
five thousand rupees towards the building of a better hospital 
for that place of bitter memories. 

The fact is that the erection of fine buildings, with their 
invariable memorial stones and flourishing inscriptions, is the 
favourite form for Indian native charity to take. With the 
Parsees on the Bombay side some few have founded scholar- 
ships, and some few have bestowed handsome and even anony- 
mous gifts in other useful directions. But to rear an hospital, 
to put up a fine hall, to present an institute to a town, are all 
tangible hereafter as monuments, and thus commend them- 
selves vastly to the Oriental mind. The best answer, how- 
ever, to any strictures on this point is furnished to me by 
Lady Dufferin herself, who says that in no instance has the 
fund put up an hospital that was not urgently needed, nor has 
it ever sanctioned outlay in this direction disproportionate to 
its developments on other sides, while it has not encouraged 
even native gifts of buildings unless there was due prospect of 
their means of maintenance. Hospitals must necessarily be 
the schools for the teaching of the future practitioners, and 
therefore they constitute an integral part of the Dufferin 
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scheme, for, to come back now to the first clause of its inten- 
tions, it will be found that women are to be taught and 
trained in India. Lady Dufferin grasped what few Indian 
social reformers do, in that, if the stream of medical aid was 
to be an abundant one, spreading its benefits far and wide, the 
source must be from within, and not one dependent upon the 
precarious supplies from home charity or Englishwomen’s 
enterprise. One of the most interesting aspects therefore of 
the whole situation is how far the more emancipated of the 
educated native women have been worthy of the confidence 
that Lady Dufferin thus showed in their ability, and have 
responded to the calls of their suffering sisters. 

There are five Indian universities, namely, those of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Agra, and Lahore, which give 
medical degrees to women. At the present time there are 
close upon three hundred young women under instruction for 
these degrees, and if it must be admitted that of them a 
rather large proportion belong to the mixed Eurasian race, 
I think that that must be accepted as a necessary halfway 
step. There is a rather unkind legend current in India of a 
typical street urchin transported to Calcutta who said, “ God 
made white men, and God made coloured men, but English 
Tommy, he made d—d _ half-castes,” and as a race they seem 
to possess the faculty of uniting the worse qualities of both 
sides. Here and there may be found one superior to the 
usual attributes, and in the case of the women, those who 
overcome their tendencies to a backboneless, flabby inertia 
generally have energy and perseverance enough to carry them 
through the course of study. Provided that they possess these 
recommendations, there are several distinct advantages in 
their entering upon the profession. In the first place, it 
affords them an honourable and useful vocation—a matter of 
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considerable importance when the problem of “ what shall we 
do with our Eurasians?” is vexing many official minds. In 
the second, their knowledge of the vernacular most spoken 
around them, and their innate acquaintance with the habits 
and prejudices common to half or possibly three-quarters of 
their ancestry is directly in their favour, even against the 
more highly skilled woman doctor coming to the East for the 
first time, and with no more knowledge of Hindustani or 
Bengali, Tamil or Gujerati than she has picked up from 
books. 

So far as the experiment of training native girls as 
doctors, assistant-surgeons, and hospital assistants has gone, 
it is satisfactory. As with school teachers, however, I cannot 
regard it as an unmixed advantage to the ultimate status and 
foundation of the movement to allow it to become identified 
with any propagandist movement, but the same difficulty is 
encountered as with the other calling. A livelihood must be 
found for convert girls; must we not at present accept who- 
ever comes forward? Altogether it is a puzzling problem, 
but I am inclined to think it will be the Parsees who will do 
the most towards its solution, provided only that they are 
wise. Of course Hindus and Mahommedans are united in 
antagonism to this shrewd and far-seeing race, who are 
amassing money and making themselves almost the rulers of 
trade, but for all that they are received in every day dealings 
with an amount of fraternity that is never shown towards 
the Western race. The Parsees have adhered consistently to 
their religious principles, which are less hateful in Hindu 
eyes than Christianity, but they have ceased to keep their 
women purdah, and have extended to the sex the same 
educational privileges as their men enjoy. Meantime, the 
women have not succumbed to the temptation to travesty 
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European dress, but they have freed themselves from many 
of the conventional fetters, and several of them have suc- 
ceeded notably well in the direction of medicine. On the 
Bombay side at least, therefore, the Parsee girls have it very 
much in their power not only to mitigate present suffering, 
but to show the possibilities to other women of a remunera- 
tive and honourable career. 

There are many who maintain that it would be better 
to try to make nurses first than hospital assistants, the 
grade that is at present passed by very few of the native 
women students. In this I cannot wholly concur. We must 
face the situation as it 1s; and so far the idea of trained 
nursing assistance 1s not yet borne in upon the native mind, 
which regards that as one of the intuitive accomplishments 
of a wife or mother, and would be very much averse to 
seeking skilled help from outside. No less important as 
an item to be taken into account are caste prejudices ; 
and even if a woman had overcome her inherent dislike to 
giving water or performing certain offices for patients of 
lower caste than her own, it must be remembered that 
patients of higher religious grade than her own might be 
unable to accept her ministrations. So rigid are these rules, 
that in the purdah wards of the Victoria Hospital of Calcutta 
each one has been provided with its own kitchen, in order 
that no outrage shall be done to these ideas. The hospitals 
naturally require nursing staffs; but as long as these customs 
survive as matters of vital consequence, there are grave 
difficulties in the way of extending the profession. 

My own conclusions in the matter are that the fund 
has done well in establishing so many fine hospitals, even 
though these may not have always attracted patients of the 
ranks it was desired to reach, in that they constitute a 
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magnificent foundation-ground for the training of the women 
doctors of the future; and that the time has now come 
when encouragement may be specially and well directed 
towards inducing more girls to qualify as practitioners. At 
present I would not demand a very high degree of know- 
ledge; but whatever is taught should be simple and common- 
sense, and equal to the everyday ailments of women who 
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are not overwrought with “nerves,” nor have ruined their 
constitutions by unnatural habits. Women of the hospital- 
assistant class should go out now far and wide. They do 
not despise fees of two or three pence a visit; their wants 
are modest, and they can sustain existence on resources 
that would be starvation to the English lady doctor. And 
if their skill is but small, be it remembered that what little 
knowledge they do possess is at least free from superstition 
and positive danger to life. They will create a demand for 
something better, and in due time that will be met. 

How great this mass of superstition to be combated 
is perhaps only to be realized after one has seen something 
of native midwifery. This as a science is supposed to belong 
to the Chamains, the women of the Chamars, the tanner and 
leather-working caste of Bengal, Behar, and Upper and 
Central India. In the North-West Provinces there is a 
rhymed couplet proverb which says it is unadvisable to 
cross a river in the same boat with a black Brahmin or a 
fair Chamar, and by their higher-caste neighbours they are 
regarded as very lowly folk, who are only fit for the 
most menial and degrading occupations. There are certain 
necessary offices connected with childbirth which caste 
Hindu women are prohibited from performing, but the 
Chamains have no scruples of this description, or indeed 
from rendering any “assistance” required. In the absence 
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of a Chamain, a woman of the Chandal or Sudra castes— 
both servile orders—will be called in; though these latter 
seldom make a regular profession of the calling, but the 
orthodox Hindus have a saying to the effect that the house- 
hold becomes unclean unless a Chamain has been present 
at one birth at least in its circle. 

The Hindu or lower class and Mahommedan non-purdah 
woman is not affected by any feelings of reserve as to her 
condition. She pursues her daily and domestic avocations 
up to the last, so late indeed that all the lying-in hospitals 
can record instances in which the child was born before 
the mother arrived at the doors. It is generally stated 
that Indian women suffer very little in comparison with 
Europeans, and possibly, in a perfectly natural and healthy 
mother, this is the case. In the hospitals, however, the 
proportion of difficult cases involving the use of instru- 
ments is unduly large, and malformations and internal injuries 
are appallingly frequent. These are often the result of 
the barbarous treatment resorted to by the ignorant dhais 
or midwives, who, on the first indications of approaching 
labour, take the poor woman to the asancha ghar or chatthi 
ghar, the house or room of confinement, and as a kind of 
preliminary assistance, roll and rub her regardless of the 
additional torture inflicted. When the Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava stated, as one of the reasons of her appeal 
for medical help, that among other atrocities perpetrated by 
these women was that of placing a heavy beam upon the 
poor creature, an attendant sitting upon either end, the 
fact was questioned from the exceeding horror of the idea, 
but the practice is far from infrequent when parturition 
is delayed. To stop hemorrhage after birth, there is a 
dangerous system among them of applying great pressure. 
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The newly-confined woman is made to stand against the 
wall, while the dhai with her head or bent knees exerts her 
whole force against the lower part of the stomach. Among 
their other details of treatment, they employ, to bring about 
the contraction of the uterus, an embrocation made from the 
leaves of Artemisia vulgaris, and to lessen superabundant 
flow of milk, a plaster made of pea-flour and the dried bark 
of Cucurbita is employed. 

Altogether opposed to our ideas of sanitation is the birth- 
fire kindled with charcoal, which east and south, west and 
north, with Tamil and Punjabi, with Brahmin and Mussul- 
man women alike, smoulders beneath the charpat, or bed, on 
which the mother lies. In Bengal it is placed at the door of 
the chatthi ghar, while within an oil-lamp is kept brightly 
burning night and day, as darkness is supposed to favour the 
entrance of evil spirits. Among many castes nothing what- 
ever may be removed from the room, and no washing is 
permitted unless it be that of some of the infant’s clothing, 
and that even must be dried within the stifling chamber. A 
Mahommedan woman must endure this purgatory for ten 
days, her more fortunate Hindu neighbour escaping with six. 
Not until after the third day since confinement may the 
mother eat her ordinary pulse and rice, for up to that time 
turmeric, molasses, spices, and various highly stimulating 
condiments are given. That fever is not far more frequent 
than it is, is one of the medical problems of India, as 
puzzling as the reason of the immunity from typhoid 
enjoyed by the pilgrims at Benares. 

After a premature or still birth, it 1s a very usual practice 
on the part of the dhais to administer a decoction of bamboo 
leaves, in which a copper coin has been soaked, the 
underlying idea of this seemingly risky practice being to 
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correct the internal poison which caused the mischief. Death 
in childbed is regarded as a curse of wider effect than merely 
to the woman’s own circle, and among the Santals and Kols, 
it is believed that the spirits of such women, as kitchni, are 
capable of the most diabolic mischief in a district. Among 
the Oraons any woman dying within a fortnight after a birth 
becomes a chorail, and such are reputed always to walk upon 
inverted feet, that is to say, with the toes behind. Hardly 
any tribe or caste, however, could not be named that did not 
view such a death as a peculiar misfortune. 

At present, too, it must be borne in mind that the 
native girls who come forward to qualify in medicine 
seldom possess a good preliminary general education. There 
is no medical school in the world that can make satisfactory 
doctors out of persons who are ignorant of simple arith- 
metical calculations or elementary science, and many of 
the pupils who present themselves are really as untaught 
as this. The result is that valuable time, which ought to 
be spent in medical studies, has to be given up to the 
acquirement of knowledge that should have been attained 
in the schoolroom. 

The requirements of the Indian universities which grant 
medical degrees to women are high, and as a fair sample 
of what is demanded by all, I will give the outline course 
that is followed at Calcutta for the female certificate class. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Anatomy. 

Materia Medica. 

Dissections. 

Chemistry (thirty elementary lectures). . 


Compounding (six months). 

Test examinations in Anatomy, Materia Medica, and Chemistry. 
SECOND YEAR, 

Anatomy. 

Physiology (elementary). 
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Materia Medica. 

Chemistry (full course). 

Dissections. 

Attendance at six Post mortem examinations. 

Hospital attendance (including out-door departments) twelve months. 
Pass examinations in Anatomy, Materia Medica, and Chemistry. 


THIRD YEAR. 

Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

Medical Jurisprudence (demonstrations). 

Midwifery (with attendance at three labour cases). 

Hospital attendance (of which three months in the Ophthalmic Wards). 

Pass examinations in Pathology, Physiology, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

Pathology (with attendance at six Post mortems). 

Physiology. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

Midwitery (including six lubour cases). 

Hospital practice (of which six months in the Medical and Surgical 
Wards minus fifteen attendances at the Dental Dispensary; and six 
months exclusively in the Midwifery Wards, when the students are to 
take regular turns of duty, night and day, assisting the regular work 
of the hospital). 

Dentistry (optional). 

Pass examinations in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 


Thirty-three per cent. of marks must be obtained to pass, 
and there are somewhat stringent rules as to failures. For 
a lower grade of practitioners, who would be unequal to 
passing the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, 
or an equivalent test, admission to the Eden Hospital is 
allowed. Here they receive a year’s course of midwifery 
instruction, and, if found proficient, are entitled to a certifi- 
cate as fully qualified dhais or midwives. 

The matriculated female students of the university follow 
precisely the same course for the final M.B. or LMS. 
examinations as the men, and in this one or two Bengali 
girls have distinguished themselves. This occupies five 
years, which are thus filled :— 
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FIRST YEAR. 


Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Tissections. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Comparative Anatomy, Comparative Physiology, and Zoology. 
Descriptive and Surgica] Anatomy. 
General Anatomy and Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
Practical Chemistry. 
Materia Medica. 
Botany. 
Dissections. 
Pharmacy, three months. 
Preliminary Scientific L.M.S. and M.B. examination. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Materia Medica. 
Dissections. 
Physiology. 
Hospital practice, one year. 
First M.B. and L.M.S. examination. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Medicine. 
Surgery. 
Midwifery. 
Medical Jurisprudence with demonstrations. 
Hospital practice, twelve months. 
Final M.B. or L.M.S. examination. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

Midwifery and six labour cases. 

Medical Jurisprudence with demonstrations. 

Pathology with demonstrations. 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery. 

Hygiene. 

Dentistry. 

Post mortem records. 

Hospital practice, six months. 

Out-door and Eye Infirmary practice, three months each. 
Fina) M.B. or L.M.S. examination. 
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At this juncture, however, I am met by the necessity 
to allude to the greatest of all India’s wants for girl students, 
and that is an institution upon the lines of our own London 
School of Medicine for women. The point was first borne 
in upon me in Madras, where, after some pressure from 
outside, the university opened its medical classes to women, 
but—contrary to the strongly expressed opinion of Lady 
Dufferin and other ladies competent to speak—compelled 
the male and female students to study together. There 
are numerous scholarships available for womer students ; 
the curriculum is a well-devised one, and the knowledge 
derived from its training leaves nothing to be desired. Some 
forty young women, chiefly Eurasians and Hindus, are 
entered there as students, and some show decided promise. 
But the point felt by all who have the best interests of 
the movement at heart is, that until the sexes are permitted 
to pursue their studies apart, the class of native girl who 
will take up medicine will not be that most likely to inspire 
the highest confidence of her co-religionist sisters. They 
regard it as an extremely “emancipated” thing for her to 
take up such a calling at all; but when they find that 
she has prepared herself for it by study side by side with 
a number of men, they view her conduct as reprehensible ; 
and, rather than advancing the cause of female doctors in 
India, this course of action (in which, however, Madras 
stands no worse than the various other universities of the 
dependency) is decidedly retarding it. 

The same I found at Calcutta, where the European and 
Eurasian far outnumber the native ladies, and I am inclined 
to think that the better class of these who might be willing 
to enter upon the medical profession are much deterred from 
doing so by the knowledge that their studies would have 
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to be pursued side by side with the male students. Certain 
it is that the district board of Pabna for some months 
was offering a scholarship of ten rupees a month to any 
native girl to assist in the medical course, and no one 
suitable had offered herself for it, while I believe that 
similar help from the boards of Puri and Mymensingh 
went a-begging. In the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction, I observe too that the Superintendent of the 
Campbell Medical School states with regret that so far it 
has not been found practicable to raise the standard of 
female entrance. On the other hand, he is able to mention 
with satisfaction that in the final Licence Examination only 
elghteen out of fifty-four male students were successful, 
while five out of the seven girls who came up were passed 
with credit. A great and desirable addition to the comfort 
and well-being of the Calcutta lady students is the Surmo- 
moyee Hostel or boarding-house for their accommodation, 
the generous gift of the Maharanee of Cossimbazar, C.I., to 
advance medical education among the sex. It is situated 
close to the Eden Hospital, in which, of course, the students 
have to see much of their practice, and its well-ordered 
arrangements under Miss Taylor have been keenly valued 
by its inmates of such varied races and creeds. 

I might say the same of the Grant Medical College at 
Bombay, where, to quote from a précis statement, with which 
I was furnished by official favour, I find that “at the date 
of the last report the number of female students in attend- 
ance was twenty-nine, which was increased to thirty-five 
by the admission of six new students. Of these thirty- 
five, six left, one obtained the degree of L.M.S. of the 
Bombay University, and two have qualified as ‘certificated 
practitioners,’ thus leaving twenty-six on the college roll— 
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twenty-two matriculated and four non-matriculated.” It 1s, 
however, only fair to say that the greater number of these 
young ladies, whose diligence and conduct are pronounced in 
every way satisfactory, are Europeans and Eurasians. <A few 
are Parsees, and only one or two are Hindus. 

Scattered through the dependency one finds many of the 
zenana missions maintaining lady doctors, but these are 
almost invariably Englishwomen who have had their train- 
ing at home. Here and there, as at Benares or Lucknow, 
they also support hospitals ; and although at one time certain 
of the evangelizing bodies were rather blamed for their 
practice of sending out women who did not possess full 
medical degrees, that objection seems now to have ceased. 
It may sound inconsistent to advocate the sending out by 
the Dufferin Fund of women of the hospital assistant class 
and not commend the missionary societies for acting upon 
the principle of half a loaf better than no bread, but the 
cases are hardly analogous. The native practitioners know 
well that they are responsible to the Civil Surgeon of their 
district, and that they only treat their female patients under 
his advice and control. On the other hand, English mis- 
sionary doctors have been known to attempt cases and even 
operations of the highest complexity merely upon their own 
slender knowledge, and the results have not always been 
wholly satisfactory. However, I visited various zenana 
hospitals, and generally without any warning of my call, and 
I certainly saw and heard nothing open to any adverse 
criticism upon them. Convert women patronize them much, 
and in this connection may be mentioned a curious little 
difficulty that the Dufferin Fund had to face, and whose 
solution excited a certain amount of unfavourable comment. 

Knowing equally that numerous hospitals supported by 
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mission agencies are available for native Christian women, 
that the civil hospitals present no obstacles to such that 
purdah or gosha women would experience, and that caste — 
Hindu and high-class Mahommedan women regard as some- 
thing like pariahs those who have accepted Christianity, the 
Dufferin Fund decided to check the admission to its wards 
of those who were converts. This of course gave rise to 
much bitterness in certain circles, but there was no other 
course open in the matter. The fund had been established 
to benefit the majority, who would still less have participated 
in its advantages had they found the hated minority sharing 
them also. There was consequently no alternative, and it 
seems unreasonable that there should ever have been any 
difference of feeling in the matter. 

To describe in detail all, or even only the principal 
hospitals that I inspected while in India would be tedious, 
and so I will take those only of two of the Presidency 
towns as representing all that is best and most advanced. 
I take these in the order that I saw them, and in Madras 
a place of honour belongs to the Victoria Hospital, which 
was started in 1885. 

Encouragement was given to the movement by the ready 
and public-spirited action of some of the native princes, 
including the Prince of Arcot, the Maharajahs of Vizianagram 
and Travancore, and the Rajah of Pudakota. Very fine 
buildings were erected, providing all accommodation for 
general diseases as well as for lying-in, and the medical 
superintendence was placed in the hands of a staff of highly 
qualified lady doctors. Gradually the gosha women began 
to appreciate the benefits offered them, and the number of 
cases treated annually has shown a satisfactory increase. 

Intensely and tragically interesting too is the Leper Hospital 
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maintained here, and which by the courtesy of Surgeon- 
Colonel Cook I was permitted to visit, under his own escort. 
This magnificently planned group of buildings is controlled 
by Surgeon-Colonel Cook, and is, I believe, the only hospital 
of its class officially kept up in British India. Its inmates, 
several of whom he would not allow me to see on account 
of the hideous repulsiveness of their appearance, are divided 
as follows: 22 East Indian (or Eurasian) men, 8 East Indian 
women, 134 native men, 50 native women, 6 children— 
doomed, alas! probably to a long life of loathsome disease— 
and 9 prisoners; the entire number of leper criminals 
throughout British India. My chiefest interest lay, of course, 
among the wretched women sufferers, and there was a touch 
of affectionate pathos in the answer of one soft-voiced Eura- 
sian woman, who had been an inmate of its wards for over 
twenty-two years, when Surgeon-Colonel Cook asked her if 
she had “any complaints.” She said, “I don’t think, sir, we 
could have a thing more done for us in the world than we 
get here.” All were wonderfully cheerful, and evidently 
valued the excellent and abundant food and the many com- 
forts provided for them. The men have laid out a pretty 
garden, and the Eurasian patients occasionally get up little 
concerts and dramatic entertainments, while kindly hands 
from outside have helped to fit up modest chapels for the 
members of every creed within its walls. It is, perhaps, not 
the least of the testimonies to the breadth and toleration of 
our Indian Government that in one of the wards a little 
enclosure should have contained a sanctuary of the Church of 
England; that another should have had a high altar of the 
Church of Rome, with jewelled cross and fragrant flowers, 
while the heavy perfume of the incense just used was still 
lingering in the air; and a third had concealed behind 
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artfully disposed hangings the signs and symbols of Sivaism ; 
while in yet another were emblems common to all Moham- 
medan mosques. 

At Calcutta the chief female hospital is the Dufferin 
Victoria, where a great feature is made of its out-patients’ 
department. Here the attendance numbers over twenty 
thousand yearly. Miss Hamilton, M.D., who was its chief 
medical officer until she accepted a post as resident physician 
to the zenana of the Ameer, had a large native private 
practice, and her great skill and gentleness in dealing with 
the diseases peculiar to women won widespread confidence in 
her knowledge. Here, again, arises a difficulty, for though 
in the wealthier classes large fees are willingly paid for 
relief from pain or a successful operation, those of middle 
or humble order seem to Imagine that advice should all be 
gratis. 

It is impossible yet to get away from the fact that female 
life has no very great value in the Hast, and there are plenty 
of men still to be found who argue, why should they pay 
heavy doctors’ bills for their wives when, if they die, they 
can so easily replace them? It is on this ground that I do 
not think India offers an unlimited field of work for English 
lady doctors. So long as these are attached to missions, 
associations, or hospitals, and are doing philanthropic work, 
all is well; but it is a matter of greater difficulty than is 
generally realized for them to build up private practices 
among the better-class women in their homes. Some few 
ladies there are who have done it, and whose gentleness at 
the sick-bed and skill in surgery have earned for them a 
far-reaching reputation, but these chiefly have settled and 
worked in the bigger cities of the dependency, and far more 
depends upon the individual tact of the lady than many 
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would admit. The movement has passed experiment into 
permanence, and if it be not going forward as rapidly as 
we in the vigour of our Western energies think it ought 
to be, I can only say again, it is only adding one more 
experience to that long list of trials of patience which tell 
us that progress in India is only to be made very slowly 
indeed. By slow steps, however, the women will learn to 
seek medical help when they want it. 

There is only one other aspect of this work upon which 
I need touch, and that is its indirect educational purpose. 
On this I will not use my own words, but rather quote 
a private letter written to me by the editor of one of the 
leading newspapers of India, in which he says, “ The chief 
value in my eyes of the movement has always lain in the 
promise and hope it afforded of at last invading the seclusion 
of the zenana, and thus gradually lifting its inmates out of 
the appalling depths of ignorance and superstition in which 
they have for centuries. been steeped. For what is it at 
present that hinders all real progress in the country but the 
overpowering influence of the zenana. Once break down 
that, or rather shed light into it, and give it a healthy and 
upward direction, and I believe that progress and enlighten- 
ment will make such bounds in this country that the regene- 
ration of India will be a living reality. It is the educational 
influence of the Lady Dufferin movement that I have ever 
regarded as its chief value (though, curiously enough, I have 
never seen this idea put forward by any of the professed 
supporters of the fund, either on the platform or in the 
press), and I believe that that influence will yet prove to be, 
when the dark recesses of the zenana shall have been 
penetrated by reason and light, the most powerful lever 
to progress, and the greatest stimulus to the spread of 
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Christianity throughout the land that it would be possible 
to discover. What is it but this influence of the women, 
moulded in the ignorance and superstition of the women’s 
quarter, that is at present, and will continue to be until it 
is given a right direction, the great hindrance and drawback 
that is fatal to all real progress? Get at the women then ; 
educate them, bring them to a more enlightened frame of 
mind. Show them the beauties of Christianity, appeal to 
their hearts by wisdom and the personal example of beautiful 
lives, and you will see such an era of progress set in that 
the regeneration of India will be a reality, and the conversion 
of its people an accomplished fact. When ¢hat is done, 
England’s great mission in India will have been accomplished, 
and it will be the proudest achievement that was ever 
entrusted to a great nation to perform in the history of the 


world.” 


CHAPTER V. 
WIDOW-REMARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


“ Alone upon the housetops to the north 
I turn and watch the lightning in the sky; 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the north; 
Come back to me, beloved, or I die. 


“ Below my feet, the still bazaar is laid, 
Far, far below, the weary camels lie; 
The camels and the captives of thy raid; 
Come back to me, beloved, or I die. 


“My father’s wife is old and harsh with years, 
And drudge of all my father’s house am I; 
My bread is sorrow and my drink is tears; 
Come back to me, beloved, or I die.” 
The Love Song of Har Dyal (Rudyard Kipling’s Version). 


THERE is nothing perhaps that gives a thoughtful observer 
in India a more convincing sign of the utter superficiality of 
what European influences have effected in regard to native 
Hindu social customs and habits, than the attitude that they 
maintain towards the remarriage of widows. Their helpless, 
hopeless lot has been the theme of more eloquence at Exeter 
Hall, and upon missionary platforms, than perhaps any other 
single aspect of the whole evangelizing field. The strong 
arm of legislation has been evoked upon their behalf, and 
widow-marriage has been legalized. Schools and educational 
establishments have been founded for them upon the theory 
that if they were competent to earn a living, the hardness of 
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their fate would be mitigated, and perhaps as independent 
and self-respecting members of society they might even be 
sought in marriage after all. A pen so weighty and un- 
sentimental as that of Professor Max Miller has been 
enlisted upon behalf of “that strange product of India, and 
of India only, the child-widows, children who are formally 
married to elderly men belonging to good families, who often 
never see their husbands, but who, when their husbands die, 
are doomed for life to an existence which in the best cases 
is one of joyless drudgery, excluding all hope of renewed 
happiness, and fully accounting for the eagerness of Indian 
widows in former times to die on the same pile with their 
husbands, or, as the law does no longer allow this, to end 
their life by slow starvation, or by jumping into a well.” 
Nothing that public opinion at home or in high official 
circles in India could do towards modifying the deep-rooted 
rigours of the system was left unattempted, yet what are the 
facts to-day? Simply this, that not only have we failed to 
amend matters in the slightest degree, but there is to be 
noted an even growing prejudice against widow-remarriage. 
To understand this fact, for fact it is, and borne out by 
statistics as well as observation, one must know that the 
prohibition of widow-marriage is a sign of social position and 
good caste. Among the Brahmins itis completely interdicted, 
and the Rajputs, with their exceeding jealousy of their 
women, do not allow it under any circumstances. But under 
the greater prosperity and the more affluent conditions which 
settled rule has given to the humbler working orders, these 
latter can now indulge in the luxury of imitating those above 
them, instead of as of yore, regarding their examples as 
impossible of realization. It is this prohibition that evidently 
appealed to them as a supremely desirable virtue; for it is 
I 
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almost, if not the very first of the aristocratic customs that 
they adopt, just as I believe they would go back to the 
practice of suti were they left to themselves. The heartiest 
burst of approval that I heard in a theatre in India, was 
when a young woman on the stage, believing her husband to 
be dead, said, in a fine burst of well-acted grief, that she 
would follow him through the funeral pyre, a sentiment 
which her audience evidently thought the most praiseworthy 
she could have uttered. | | 

As showing, however, how essentially the antipathy to 
remarriage exists in Hinduism, it is remarkable that it is 
not only the poor of the orthodox creed who take advantage 
of bettered circumstances to enforce it, but the aboriginal 
and semi-aboriginal tribes, as they rise in social status, make 
it a matter of principle. My inquiries in Bengal brought 
me a good deal of curious information upon this point. 
Professor Max Miller has succinctly laid down the theory 
of the subject, as laid down in the Mahabharata, by saying 
that “a woman in India always belongs to somebody. She 
cannot exist by herself. In her youth, it is said, she belongs 
to her father; if her father dies, to her brother; if she is 
married, to her husband; if her husband dies, to his 
family.” * 

Mr. Risley, whom I have already cited as the most out- 
spoken and unconventional authority upon the “true inward- 
ness” of native opinion and custom, points out that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit requires her to devote her life 


* “There is not a single woman in the three worlds that deserves to be 
regarded as the mistress of her own self. The father protects her while she 
isa maiden. The husband protects her while she is in youth. Sons protect 
her when she is aged. Women can never be independent as long as they 
live.” —Mahabharata—Anucasana Parva (prose rendering by Pretapa Chandra 
Ray, C.LE.). 
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to the performance of his sraddh, while the very character 
of the Brahmanical marriage-rites in themselves constitute 
a technical barrier. “That ceremony being regarded as a 
sacrament ordained for the purification of women, and its 
essential portion being the gift of the woman by her father to 
her husband, the effect of the gift is to transfer her from her 
own gotra, or exogamous group, into that of her husband’s.” 

Further evidence on this point by an orthodox Hindu 
gentleman, in the inquiries set on foot by Government as to 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood, is contained in this 
argument. “ But if her father is out of the question, it may 
surely be said that she may give herself in marriage. This, 
though, she cannot do, because she never had anything like 
disposal of herself. When young she was given away, so 
the ownership over her, vested then in the father, was 
transferred by a solemn religious act to the husband, and he 
being no more, there is no one to give her; and since Hindu 
marriage must take the form of a religious gift, her marriage 
becomes impossible.” 

It becomes, therefore, quite clear by what process of 
reasoning a tribe, as it emerges from servility and degradation 
into full-blown Hinduism, raises the importance of this 
doctrine, even as the Church itself gave to marriage a 
mystical symbolism to lift it from a mere union of the flesh 
for the gratification of the passions. Only to mention a few 
of the instances of sub-castes or tribes who within recent 
years have assumed this badge of respectability, may be 
named the Kapalis, who are cultivators of jute and weavers 
of canvas and matting; the Chandals, of whom one sees much 
on the cruise along the turbid waters of the Hughli, where 
they own boats of the strangest variations upon the strict 
lines of naval architecture that it seems possible to construct. 
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The name of Chandal has always been associated since the 
days of Manu with “the vilest of mankind,” and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that they endeavour to ignore their low 
origin and, when they migrate into new districts, to find 
fresh titles and callings. They may be found as grass- 
cutters, potters, carpenters, and pedlars, and as they drift 
into these vocations, they endeavour to assimilate its more 
exclusive observances. With them, the prohibition of re- 
marriage has come into practice within the last generation, 
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as it 18 also doing with the Rajwars who are scattered 
throughout Chota Nagpur, Western Bengal, and the tributary 
states, even as far as Darjeeling and Chittagong. These, 
however, are innovating gently, and began by the interdiction 
of the marriage of widows with children. The dhobdis, or 
washermen, socially almost the lowest of all castes through- 
out the dependency, in that, as Mr. Lesfield says, “no 
Hindu, even of the lowest caste, will wash his own clothes, 
and so the dhobi has been formed into a caste which shall 
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bear the impurities of all,” are also now forbidding re- 
marriage, and among the Kurmis of Upper India, the custom 
is gradually coming into effect. 

Other tribes also, without placing a stringent veto upon 
it, are bending to the principle involved by laying down who 
a widow may marry. This is almost invariably a younger 
brother of the late husband, wherever it 1s sanctioned, and it 
is at least a little curious to find so marked an agreement on 
the part of the aboriginal and Dravidian peoples, who alone 
permit it, with ancient Jewish ordinances. With the Santals, 
Kols, and Oraons, though theoretically perfect freedom of 
remalriage exists, it is “good form” to make choice of this 
kinsman, but the first named are among the few tribes of 
India, like the Nayars of the Malabar coast, whose customs 
retain any evidences of former polyandric practices. Whether 
a younger brother of the late husband has already a wife 
or not, he can, by mutual agreement, wed the widow. 

But among the castes which do not absolutely forbid 
widow-remarriage there exists a form, legal and valid in all 
respects, known in Bengal as the Sanga, and in other parts as 
the Sagai rites. Much of the ceremonial of a girl’s wedding 
is dispensed with, the pacing round the sacred fire being 
invariably omitted, and the whole observance often resolving 
itself into no more than the husband’s marking the bride’s 
brow with red lead. Even, however, where a greater amount 
than this enters into the proceedings, it is all on the bride- 
groom’s side, and though he may give feasts and entertain 
his friends, the bride herself has no part in them, nor does 
she even appear at the one on the eve of her marriage in her 
own relations’ house. She is sought at dead of night by him 
in her own room, and before two or three of her closest female 
relatives he puts the vermilion or some similarly sticky red 
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substance upon the parting of her hair. Among the Santals 
this is varied by marking a flower and placing that in her 
hair. 

In one very strange form of marriage practised by this 
non-Aryan people it 1s the woman who takes the initiative, 
and if she finds her affections unrequited, she takes a vessel 
containing rice-beer, enters the man’s house, and sits down. 
The beer shows the object of her visit, and if the women of 
the house do not favour her intention they may resort to any 
means short of physical force or personal violence, which are 
forbidden by custom, to eject her. They may burn red 
pepper on the fire, drench her with cold water, or apply the 
most odious names to her; but if she remains passive for 
two or three hours she has accomplished her purpose—the 
marriage cannot be set aside. Only a few weeks before my 
visit to the coal-mining district, the village communities of 
Girideh were much perturbed over a case in which a widow 
had thus secured a husband who was very far from reciproca- 
ting her attachment. Councils were called, and innumerable 
palavers held; but no precedent for ignoring such a wedding 
could be found, till at last an astute young Christian Santal, 
of rather better education than some, suggested that this form 
of marriage could only be gone through by a girl, and there 
was no other known instance of a widow practising it. The 
loophole of excuse was thankfully accepted, and the designing 
widow endured her discomfort for nothing. 

In the case of a child-bride there 1s always a certain 
amount of ceremony connected with the rukhsati, or home- 
taking of the bride, but this, in the case of a widow, is not 
‘performed. 

There is one respect, and perhaps one only, in which the 
Hindu widow stands at an advantage to her prototype in 
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Europe, and that is, that if she has had children, the burden 
of their support falls upon their father’s family. It is only 
in rare instances that any attempt is made to evade this 
responsibility, even where the widow marries again, but 
should they accompany her to her new home, they are 
debarred from participation as members of the family in the 
acts of domestic worship. 

Lastly, in this connection, is to be considered the attitude 
taken up by the Hindu community in general upon the 
question, apart from the technically religious difticulty to 
which: I have before referred. It is due I think chiefly to 
the intense competition which exists in the highest castes 
for eligible husbands, and a fear of increasing that by render- 
ing another and somewhat large class available for marriage. 
In India, as almost everywhere else, women are numerically 
preponderant. There are no vocations for them sufficient to 
make any appreciable difference in the situation, nor are they, 
like their sisters of the West, able to give their energies to, 
and find even full happiness in the unmarried state. The 
education of the men must in due course affect their views 
upon the subject, but it will be a very gradual work to effect 
any change in marriage habits, for the superficial reformer, 
who introduces bills to raise the age of marriage or to legalize 
widow-remarriage, does not see that these are more than 
merely social customs to be dealt with by legislation. They 
are vital elements of religion itself, and to attempt to tamper 
with them is to lay rough hands upon the heritage of the 
centuries, and principles that are bound up with all that is 
most sacred in a Hindu’s faith. If ever there was a system 
over which the plea that patience might have her perfect 
work was specially to be urged, it is the social order of — 
India. 
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Meantime, here and there, a little step forward in im- 
proving the status of the widows is made. At present I fear 
that the training of them to be school-teachers is too closely 
identified with the missionary movement for it to be regarded 
as standing upon a satisfactory basis, from the point of view 
of future native development. One would rather see the 
humblest indigenous effort of this kind made than the most 
magnificent of buildings reared by the subscriptions of the 
generously disposed in England, since the one would indi- 
cate a genuine desire, while the other, however nobly inten- 
tioned, has all the time an artificial position in the general 
economy. Some few widows are taking up the work of 
nursing, though this involves an independence of caste 
prejudices that at present is very far from general. It is 
possible, however, that in less wealthy caste families the 
recommendations of an independent and remunerative liveli- 
hood may outweigh these inherent objections, and so far as 
an effort has been made in this direction, I should be inclined 
to regard the outlook as certainly promising. A few also, 
possessing means of their own, have taken up medical 
studies, and though it may be but a day of small things, 
such beginnings are not to be despised. 

With the Mahommedans there is not the slightest objec- 
tion to the remarriage of widows, as indeed one would expect, 
when one remembers that the favourite wife of the prophet 
himself had been previously wedded. In the case of a young 
widow, all reasonable effort is made by her family to find her 
another husband, and this fact should not be forgotten in any 
attempt to appreciate the degree in which the prohibition of 
widow-remarriage presses upon the population. Again, with 
the Parsees, there is a like independence, and in this chari- 
table community there are many institutions and funds for 
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the help of those left without a bread-winner. It is argued, 
without I believe any reliable statistical information, that an 
unduly large proportion of Hindu widows are driven to pros- 
titution. This is a statement that in the absence of really 
convincing inquiries should only, I think, be taken with 
extreme reservation, for two reasons. The first is the 
tendency of caste—in some respects quite as much the safe- 
guard as the curse of India. Now, with the long-cultivated 
habits of thought among the people that a potter’s son shall 
be a potter, and that it would be highly unbecoming for a 
potter to turn his attention to basket-making, this calling is 
itself a caste which is greatly against those not of it joining 
themselves to it. The second is family pride, which would 
prevent it; and even in the instances where the girl-widow 
would get more kicks than halfpence as her share, there 
would be, for the credit of the name, care exercised to prevent 
her thus dishonouring the reputation of her late husband’s 
kith and kin. To quote Professor Max Miller once more, 
“Who would deny that there are thousands of well-conducted 
families in India in which the young widow of any member 
of the family is treated with respect and kindness—nay, with 
a mixture of pity and reverence? No doubt they are made 
to work, and in many cases the work, which was formerly 
done by them without demur, appears now, particularly if 
they have received a better education, irksome and degrading 
to many of them. To say that all widows, and more par- 
ticularly all child-widows, are ill-treated by relatives, or 
encouraged to lead a disreputable life, is certainly a false- 
hood, and a falsehood that could find no credence amongst 
people acquainted with the true Indian character, and with 
the very strong family feeling that prevails among the 


better classes.” 
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Speaking broadly upon the subject of divorce, it may 
be said only to be allowed by those who permit the re- 
marriage of widows. The view commonly obtains that a 
vast amount of immorality and intrigue is fostered by the 
zenana system, but I am not at all prepared myself to 
endorse this hastily-passed verdict as a fair one towards 
the average standard of native female rectitude. The zenana 
system per se is, I take it, rather a survival in idea of the 
protection that men gave to their women-folk in days when 
every man’s hand was against his neighbour’s, and a woman 
was quite lawful prey to her captors. Men have inherited a 
tendency of mind which leads them to mistrust one another’s 
honour and good faith where women are concerned, and this 
I think is more the basis of the theory of rigorous purdah 
nashin than a fear of infidelity on the part of the women 
themselves. It is at least a fact, that while a native gentle- 
man will talk freely about the women of his family to 
English ladies, and admit them gladly enough to the zenana, 
he would regard it as a personal insult for even an English 
gentleman to make the slightest inquiry upon the subject. 
No man, according to strict native idea, has any legitimate 
right to desire information concerning another man’s wife, 
daughter, or sister, and if he seeks it the inference is that 
he has unlawful reasons for doing so. 

Several causes contribute towards maintaining in practice 
a very fair level of feminine morality. To say that the lack 
of opportunity is a factor of leading importance in the result 
may be taken to imply that, were the conventions of seclu- 
sion relaxed, there would be a revolt against chastity ; but 
this 1s, I think, a very unfounded and unworthy conclusion 
to draw. I am quite certain that if all present zenana 
restrictions were withdrawn, the Indian female population 
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would stand woman for.woman upon quite as high a platform 
as ourselves in this direction. What I mean to convey is 
that women live their lives so closely under one another’s 
ken, that there is not the possibility for anything like a 
widespread laxity to exist. Where women of varying ages, 
tempers, and ambitions are living together, whatever they 
may do in annoying one another over petty spites and 
jealousies, 1t becomes a certainty that neither will venture 
on a course that would give all by whom she was surrounded 
the most powerful handle of all against her. No punishment 
is thought too brutal for unfaithfulness, and of this fact the 
women are well aware. I have myself seen instances, espe- 
cially in the North-west Provinces, where a husband has cut 
off the nose of his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometimes cut off, and other 
horrible forms of mutilation are resorted to, while every 
judge or chief magistrate can tell of cases in which actual 
torture, ending even in death, has been practised. The 
woman, robbed of her fair looks, is ruthlessly cast out. A 
living she may find if she can, for she is branded with a 
mark more indelible than the Scarlet Letter itself, and alms 
that would not be withheld from the most impudent of self- 
asserting “holy men” are denied her. 

It follows, therefore, that in the higher castes divorce by 
law is not much sought. The Rajputs summarily dismiss 
a woman guilty of adultery from being even a member of 
the caste, though in cases of incompatibility of temper they 
allow a couple to separate, each professing to regard the other 
as a parent. The wife then goes back to her parents, and 
the husband takes to himself another spouse. A somewhat 
similar custom exists among the Santals, where the pair, who 
for any reason of misbehaviour or personal interests desire to 
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separate, upset a jar of water and tear in half three leaves 
of the Sa’l tree in the presence of their neighbours, saying 
as they do so, “Now become we to one another even as 
brother and sister.” 

Another notable variation is to be noted among the 
Tharus, a Himalayan hill tribe, who, like almost all the 
Nepaulese folk, view marriage with extreme laxity, and 
permit divorce upon almost any pretext. Mr. Nesfield, who 
has pursued a close investigation into the manners and 
habits of Upper India, has shown at length that such women 
with them may marry again by the same rites as widows, 
and the designation of wrari, or “selected,” is applied to 
such unions, to distinguish them from the byulir, or originally 
made matches with girls. There is, however, a precedence of 
respectability about the latter in their favour. A wrari wife 
is not accepted in a family unless the chief relations have 
accorded their consent to the marriage, which they signify 
by holding a special ceremony called bhatana; but if this is 
withheld, she is simply regarded as the man’s mistress, and 
he cannot take cooked food or water from her hands without 
lowering himself in social standing. 

Most curious of all, however, are the divorce proceedings 
of the Nambutiris or Vedic Brahmins of the Malabar coast. 
Western India is now the least-visited part of the great 
dependency, and of the characteristics of its people perhaps 
less 1s known than of any others of the population. But 
they possess in Mr. W. Logan one of the most sympathetic 
and erudite historiographers of all India. His account of 
the whole conduct of a matrimonial cause is so full of detail, 
and the official report in which it appeared is so inaccessible 
to the vast majority of English readers that I make no 


apology for quoting it in full, long as it is. 
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“When a woman is suspected by her own kinsmen or 
by neighbouring Brahmans of having been guilty of light 
conduct, she is, under pain of excommunication of all her 
kinsmen, placed under restraint. The maidservant (dast, or 
veshalt), who is indispensable to every Nambutiri family, if 
not to every individual female thereof, is then interrogated, 
and if she should criminate her mistress, the latter is forth- 
with separated, and a watch set upon her. When the family 
can find a suitable house for the purpose, the sadhanam (the 
thing, or article, or subject, as the suspected person is called) 
is removed to it; otherwise she is kept in the family 
house, the other members finding temporary accommodation 
elsewhere. After further examination of the maidservant, 
authority is granted in writing to the local smartha (ey. 
president of the assembly at which caste offences are tried), 
who in turn calls together the usual number of mimamsakas 
(persons skilled in the law). 

“They assemble at some convenient spot, generally in 
a temple not far from the spot where the accused may be. 
All who are interested in the proceedings are permitted to 
be present. Order is preserved by an officer deputed by the 
chief for the purpose, and he stands near the smartha and 
members of the tribunal. The only other member is a 
Nambutiri, called the agakkoyma, whose duties will be 
described presently. 

“When all is ready, the chief’s warrant is first read out, 
and the accused’s whereabouts ascertained. 

“The smartha, accompanied by the officer on guard and 
the agakkoyma, next proceeds to the accused’s house; the 
officer on guard remains outside, while the others enter. 
At the entrance, however, they are met by the maidservant, 
who up to this time has never lost sight of the accused, 
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and who prevents the men from entering. In feigned 

ignorance of the cause of being thus stopped, the smartha 
demands an explanation, and is told that a certain person 
is in the room. The smarthi demands more information, — 
and is told that the person is no other than such and such 
a lady, the daughter or sister or mother (as the case may be) 
of such and such a Nambutiri, of such and such an illam. 
The smartha expresses profound surprise at the idea of the 
lady being where she is, and again demands an explanation. 

“Here begins the trial proper. The accused, who is still 
strictly gosha, is questioned through the medium of the 
maid, and she is made to admit that there is a charge against 
her. This is-the first point to be gained, for nothing further 
can be done in the matter until the accused herself has made 
the admission. 

“This point, however, is not very easily gained at times, 
and the smartha has often to appeal to her own feelings and 
knowledge of the world, and asks her to recollect how un- 
likely it would be that a Nambutiri female of her position 
should be turned out of her parents’ house and placed where 
she then was unless there was some cause for it. 

“In the majority of cases, this preliminary stage is got 
over with little trouble, and is considered a fair day’s work 
for the first day. 

“The smartha and his colleagues then return to the 
assembly, and the former relates in minute detail all that 
has happened since he left the conclave. The agakkoyma’s 
task is to see that the version is faithful. He is not at 
liberty to speak; but whenever he thinks the smartha has 
made a mistake as to what happened, he removes from his 
shoulders and lays on the ground a piece of cloth as a sign 
for the smarthé to brush up his memory. The latter takes 
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the hint, and tries to correct himself. If he succeeds, the 
agakkoyma’s cloth is replaced upon his shoulders; but if 
not, the smarthé is obliged to go back to the accused, and 
obtain what information is required. 

“When the day’s proceedings are finished, the members 
of the tribunal are sumptuously entertained by the accused’s 
kinsmen, and this continues to be done as long as the inquiry 
lasts. A trial sometimes lasts several years, the tribunal 
meeting occasionally, and the accused’s kinsmen being obliged 
to entertain the members and any other Nambutiris present 
on each occasion, while the kinsmen themselves are tempo- 
rarily cut off from intercourse with other Brahmans pending 
the result of the trial, and all svaddhas (sacrifices to benefit 
the souls of deceased ancestors) are stopped. The reason for 
this is that until the woman is found guilty or not, and until 
it is ascertained when the sin was committed, they cannot, 
owing to the probability that they have unwittingly asso- 
ciated with her after her disgrace, be admitted into society 
until they have performed the expiatory ceremony. 

“The tribunal continues its sittings as long as may be 
necessary ; that is, until either the accused confesses and 1s 
convicted or her innocence is established. No verdict of 
guilty can be given against her except on her own con- 
fession. No amount of evidence is sufficient. 

“In former days, when the servant accused her mistress, 
and there was other evidence forthcoming, but the accused 
did not confess, various modes of torture were had recourse 
to to extort a confession, such as rolling her up in a piece of 
matting and letting the bundle fall from the roof to the 
courtyard below. This was done by women. At other times 
live rat-snakes and other vermin were turned into the room 
beside her, and even, in certain cases, cobras, and it is said 
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that if, after having been with the cobra a certain length of 
time, and unhurt, the fact was accepted as conclusive 
evidence of innocence. 

“In cases where the accused offers to confess, she is cross- 
examined and re-examined very minutely as to time, place, 
person, circumstances, etc., but the name of the adulterer 
is withheld (though it may be known to all) to the very last. 
Sometimes a long list of persons is given, and similarly 
treated. 

“Innocent persons are sometimes named, and have to 
purchase impunity at great expense. In one case a woman, 
who had indicated several persons, was so annoyed by the 
continual ‘Who else? Who else?’ of the zealous scribe 
who was taking down the details, that she at last, to his 
intense astonishment, pointed to himself as one of them, 
and backed it up by sundry alleged facts. 

“The persons accused by the woman are never permitted 
to disprove the charges against them, but the woman herself 
is closely cross-examined, and the probabilities are carefully 
weighed. And every co-defendant, except the one who, 
according to the woman’s own statement, was the first to 
lead her astray, has a right to be admitted to the boiling 
oil, as administered in the temple of Sachindram in Travan- 
core. If his hand is burnt, he is guilty; if it comes out 
clean, he is innocent. Money goes a long way towards a 
favourable issue in these ordeals. 

“The tribunal meets at the accused’s temporary house, 
after she has admitted that she is where she is because there 
is a charge against her. She remains in a room or behind 
a big umbrella, unseen by the members of the tribunal, and 
the examination is conducted by the smarthé. A profound 
silence 1s observed by all present except the smartha, and 
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he alone puts such questions as have been arranged before- 
hand by the members of the tribunal. 

“Sometimes the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
getting her to confess; but this is usually brought about 
by the novelty of the situation, the scanty food, the pro- 
tracted and fatiguing examination, and the entreaties of 
her relatives, who are being ruined, and by the expostula- 
tions and promises of the smartha, who tells her it is best 
to confess and repent, and promises to get the chief to take 
care of her, and comfortably house her on the bank of some 
sacred stream, where she may end her days in prayer and 
repentance. The solemnity of the proceedings, too, has its 
effect. And the family often come forward, offering her a 
large share of the family property if she will only confess 
and allow the trial to end. 

“When by these means the woman has once been induced 
to make a confession of her weakness, everything becomes 
easy. Hitherto strictly gosha, she is now asked to come 
out of the room, or lay aside her umbrella, and to be seated 
before the smartha and the tribunal. She sometimes even 
takes betel-nut in their presence. 

“When the trial is finished, a night (night-time seems 
to be essential for this part of the trial) is set apart for 
pronouncing sentence, or, as it is called, ‘for declaring the 
true frame, figure, or aspect of the matter.’ It takes place 
in the presence of the local chieftain who ordered the trial. 
A. faithful and most minutely detailed account of all the 
circumstances is given by the smartha, who winds up with 
the statement that his servant will name the adulterer or 
adulteress. Thereupon the man comes forward, steps on to 
a low stool, and proclaims the name or names. 

“This duty is invariably performed by a man of the 
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Pattar caste, as it is essential that he should be a Brahman, 
and as no Canarese Brahman would do it for love or money, 
a needy Pattar is found, and paid handsomely for doing it. 
Directly he has performed the duty, he proceeds to the 
nearest tank to immerse his whole body, and so wash away 
the sin he has contracted. 

“The next proceeding, which formally deprives the 
accused woman of all her caste privileges, is called the kevk- 
kottal, or hand-clapping ceremony. The large Palmyra palm- 
leaf umbrella, with which all Nambutiri females conceal 
themselves in their walks abroad, 1s with them the outward 
sign of chastity. The sentence of excommunication is passed 
by the smarthéa in the woman’s presence, and thereupon 
her umbrella is formally taken from her by a Nayar of a 
certain pollution-removing caste. With much clapping of 
hands from the assembly, she is then instantly driven forth 
from her temporary quarters, and all her family ties are 
broken. Her kinsmen perform certain rites, and cut her off 
from relationship. She becomes to them in future even less 
than if she had died. Indeed, if she happens to die in the 
course of the inquiry, the proceedings go on as if she were 
still alive, and they are formally brought to a conclusion 
in the usual manner, by a verdict of guilty or of acquittal 
against the men implicated. 

“The woman thus driven out goes where she likes. 
Some are recognized by their seducers ; some become prosti- 
tutes ; not a few are taken as wives by the chettis of Calicut. 
A few find homes in institutions specially endowed to receive 
them. 

“ These last-named institutions are of a peculiar character. 
In one of the best-known of them, the members have baronial 
powers, and keep up a sort of baronial state, with two 
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hundred Nayar followers. The members of this are recognized 
as of the Tiyan, or toddy-drawer caste, and the sons of the 
machchiyars (female inmates) become in turn mannanars 
(or barons). The women take husbands from among the 
Tiyan community. The women who are sent to this one 
are those convicted of illicit intercourse with men of the 
Tiyan or of superior castes. If the connection has been with 
men of lower caste than the Tiyan, the women are sent to 
another institution called Kutira Mala, deep in the jungles 
of the western ghats. 

“Following on the hand-clapping ceremony comes the 
feast of purification given by the accused’s people, at which, 
for the first time since the trial commenced, the relatives of 
the accused woman are permitted to eat in company with 
their caste fellows, and with this feast, which is partaken of 
by every Nambutiri who cares to attend, the troubles of the 
family come to an end. 

“Apart altogether from the scandals which are thus 
dragged into the light, it is a very serious matter for a family 
to have to incur the expenses of such an inquiry, for the cost 
rarely comes to less than one thousand rupees, and has been 
known to amount to as much as twelve thousand rupees. 
Nothing but the dread of being deprived of their caste 
privileges by the general body of their community would 
induce a family to incur the odium and expense of such a 
trial, and this feeling prompts them unhesitatingly to cast 
out their erring members.” 

The side lights upon the inner prejudices and rigours of 
caste conventions thus revealed are instructive, and the 
severity of punishment meted out to an erring woman is 
distinctly against the unfair theory that lapses. of morality 
are generally condoned. The procedure of supposing the 
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woman to be guilty until she can prove her innocence, 18 
the reverse of our own basic ideas of justice, but she 1s at 
least given opportunities, and is certainly not condemned 
unheard. 

Concerning the Mahommedan practices and customs of 
divorce, popular knowledge is, I find, singularly scanty, and 
I have been at some pains to ascertain what these are. J am 
indebted to Mr. Syed Abdul Majjid Shah, of an old and 
honourable Mussulman family of Hyderabad, and himself 
a barrister, for the most reliable information on the subject, 
which I give as I received it from him. 

“Divorce is allowed in the religion of Islam, but only 
under stringent conditions. 

“All recorded sayings of the prophet show that he looked 
upon any system of divorce with extreme disapproval, and 
considered that any laxity in the binding nature of the 
marriage oath was calculated to undermine the foundations 
of society. He has repeatedly declared that nothing could 
be more displeasing in the sight of God than divorce. He 
laid down for aggrieved persons the distinct and separate 
periods at which they ought to make special efforts to become 
reconciled, and renew their conjugal intercourse ; but should 
all endeavours in this direction prove unsuccessful, after a 
third and final attempt, a decree of separation could be 
pronounced. In cases of conjugal disputes he recommended 
that arbiters should be chosen on both sides, to endeavour 
to effect a reconciliation. 

“ According to the Muslim legists, the wife also is entitled 
to demand a separation on the grounds of ill-usage, the with- 
holding of due and proper means of maintenance, and certain 
other causes. The kazi (the Mahommedan judge) is em- 
powered to decree separation if the facts are established. In 
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every case in which the proceedings for divorce are instituted 
by the husband, he has to give up to the wife everything he 
settled upon her at her marriage. This deterring influence 
against mere caprice, the frequency of the admonitions in 
the Koran against separation, and the reiterated recommenda- 
tions to heal quarrels by private reconciliation, show how 
sacred was the marriage tie in the eyes of the Arab legislator, 
as extracts such as this prove: ‘And if ye fear even a breach 
between them (man and wife), then send ye a judge chosen 
from his family, and a judge chosen from her family, that 
peace be maintained,’ ete. 

“As far as I am aware of divorce in practice, it 1s ex- 
ceedingly rare ; and the only case indeed that I can remember 

ras one of a Mahommedan servant to a missionary, who, 
although he was married already, fell in love with a beautiful 
but low-caste Hindu widow, whom he induced to become 
a member of lis own faith and then married. Some time 
elapsed before the missionary discovered the affair, and the 
sahib then told his servant that if he did not separate from 
the woman, he would at once dismiss him, and this, under 
pressure of his master, he consented to do. 

“This, as my own experience alone, might perhaps be 
of little worth, but to support my statement I will quote 
what Mr. Justice Ameer Ali says: ‘As regards divorce, 
speaking from a somewhat extensive experience of this 
province (Bengal), which alone contains nearly twenty-two 
millions of Mussulmans, I know of only half a dozen cases 
occurring within the space of twenty-five years among the 
respectable classes, one of which, however, emanated from 
the wife. In all these cases there were faults on both sides.’ 

“The language on the subject that I have heard often 


upon missionary platforms is not even decent enough to 
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refer to. It is sufficient, though, for me to say that there 
is not the slightest foundation for the slander that I have 
more than once heard from missionary lips, that a Muslim 
can divorce his wife by repeating the word ‘talag’ three 


times !”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
FEMALE LIFE IN FIELD AND FACTORY. 


“Sing, Gunga! to the millstone 

It helps the wheel hum, 

Blithesome heart and willing elbows 
Make the fine meal come. 
Handfuls three 
For you and for me, 
Now it falls white, 
Good stones bite! 

Drive it round and round, my Gunga, 
Sing soft to the stone 

Better corn and churrak-working 
Than idleness and none.” 

From the Sanscrit. 


THE true economic position of woman in India has generally 
been judged under the dazzling glamour of a cloud of senti- 
ment. The bare suggestion of working for three half-pence 
or twopence a day has sent well-meaning enthusiasts into 
frenzies, they have drawn imaginary pictures of ryots’ 
grievances, they have bidden us think of all capitalists, 
whether British or native, as so many grinding slave-drivers, 
against whom no legislation could be too severely aimed, 
and in short the general idea that has been fostered has been 
that life among the Indian working classes, and to their 
women in particular, is simply the hardest work and semi- 
starvation. All qualifications as to differing standards of 
comfort and domestic surroundings are ignored, but when 
these are taken into consideration, and the situation of labour 
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studied dispassionately, I am very far from being prepared to 
admit that the average Indian woman has any cause to envy 
her European sister. 

Let me take two extreme cases. The Englishwoman in 
my mind, whom I have actually seen, is a woman aged before 
her time (for, relatively, child-marriage exists In our own 
country) and burdened with two or three young children to 
support. She lived in the East End of London, occupying 
one small room up a steep and rickety flight of stairs, for 
which she paid two shillings a week, and considered herself 
fortunate in being able to earn regularly five shillings and 
sixpence a week in a cardboard-box factory. And there 
are thousands of women in London whose weekly wage 
is not only no more, but often considerably less, as must 
be the case when matchbox-making is paid at the rate 
of twopence-halfpenny a gross, the workers finding their 
own paste, or mantles with elaborate trimming at six- 
pence each. Out of wages as scanty as these, the English- 
woman in winter must find fuel enough to keep something 
ot the cruelly penetrating fog and frost out of her poor 
apartment; her food, even in its elementary simplicity of 
tea and bread, is to be bought; her own and her chil- 
dren’s clothes and boots have to be provided, some fur- 
niture and bedding are a necessity—yet the slender pittance 
must suffice to purchase all. Then turn we to the other 
instance—a poor widow whom I saw at Berhampore. With 
industrious labour she could earn at reeling the pierced 
cocoons of silk from half to three quarters of an anna a day, 
which far more than sufficed for the simple diet of rice, grain, 
and vegetables which satisfied her. There was a corner for 
her to sleep in the family hut; she had nothing to provide 
towards the feeding and clothing of the children; the cost of 
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firing was infinitesimal; except her simple vessels for cook- 
ing and eating, her furniture was a negligeable quantity, for 
among the points in which the balance of advantage distinctly 
lies on the side of the Indian woman is that of climate. It 
saves her in house-rent, fuel, and clothes. If she lives out- 
side a town her palm-leaf hut costs her nothing save the 
labour of her men-folk in building it and keeping it in repair ; 





FOR THREE FARTHINGS A DAY. 


if she be within the city walls, the mud walls and thatched 
roofs of the native quarter are far less costly than “ two-pair 
backs”’ or even garrets or cellars at home. A few sticks or 
the slowly smouldering cake of dried cow-dung—the pre- 
paration of which is among the minor industries of the 
community—suffices for the cooking of the simple meal, and 
& ple or two buys a week’s supply of this. Thin wheaten 
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cakes in the North-west Provinces, or rice generally else- 
where, form the staple of the food, which becomes an almost 
luxurious meal if some curry, or a chili, an onion, or a little 
ghi (clarified butter) can be added. The desire for meat, 
which makes it almost a necessity in our own working 
people’s existence, she knows not, and, indeed, many castes 
may not touch it at all. Even tea she does not want, while 
any form of intoxicating drink she never dreams of taking. 
If her cloth and sari were coarse they were clean, and she 
could dispose them with folds as graceful as the wealthiest 
ranee or begum of the East ; and while she draws them round 
her for her midday rest and ease, she realizes the indefinable 
pleasure of the dolce far niente that the more energetic races 
rarely attain unto. Yes, for all her three farthings a day, 
I think that poor old Hindoo woman might sometimes have 
been envied by her who nominally was making twelve times 
that sum. 

To take agriculture first, the greatest of all the “ great” 
industries of the dependency, and in which hundreds of 
thousands, even millions of the sex are employed, it would 
perhaps afford a more exact parallel to place the Indian 
working woman side by side with the women of France, 
where the system of peasant proprietorship obtains, rather 
than to institute any comparison with those who toil upon 
the soil in England, as though occasionally they lend their 
labour for wages to the wealthier zamindars of their district, 
they more often assist their fathers and husbands. The 
Hindu or Mahommedan woman labourer has at least the 
interest of the family in her work, and the harder she strives 
the greater the common advantage. Moreover, there is not 
the same reason in her case that she should not work in the 
fields that there is in England. It used to be an accepted 
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article of faith with the Dorsetshire labourers, in whose 
midst I was brought up, that there was no real gain to the 
household when the mother went out to labour, since the 
extra expenditure in “shop bread,” and the wear and tear of 
the children’s clothes, which were perforce neglected during 
her absence, quite swallowed up the apparent gain of her 
earnings. These drawbacks do not exist in a land where all 
food is so simple, and where clothes are put on without the 
necessity for cut, or fit, or stitch, and where the requirements 
of everyday comfort are so quickly realized. 
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CHEAP FOOD—NATIVE DEALERS AT MADRAS, 


As to what their simple home-lie in the villages or 
townlets really is, I know no description more charming, 
and could give none more graphic than that by Sir George 
Birdwood in his fascinating monograph on the “ Industrial 
Arts of India.” “Outside the entrance, on an exposed 
rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits by his wheel 
moulding the swift-revolving clay by the natural curves 
of his hands. At the back of the houses which form the 
low, irregular street, there are two or three looms at work 
in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging between 
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the acacia trees, the yellow flowers of which drop fast on 
the webs as they are being woven. In the street the brass 
and copper smiths are hammering away at their pots and 
pans, and further down in the verandah of the rich man’s 
house is the jeweller working rupees and gold mobhrs 
into fair jewellery. ... At half-past three or four in the 
afternoon the whole street is lighted up by the moving robes 
of the women going down to draw water from the tank, and 
so going and returning in single file, the scene glows like 
Titian’s canvas and moves like the stately procession of the 
Panathenaic frieze. Later the men drive in the mild grey 
kine from the moaning jungle, the looms are folded up, the 
coppersmiths are silent, the elders gather in the gate, the 
lights begin to glimmer in the fast-falling darkness, the 
feasting and the music begin, and the songs are sung late 
into the night from the Rama-Yana or Mahabarata. The 
next morning with sunrise, after simple ablutions and adora- 
tions, performed in the open air before their houses, their 
same day begins again.” A wedding or a death breaks the 
monotony of an existence which in truth has its interests 
and its pleasures, even as our own villagers can be happy 
throughout the recurring round of winter and summer, seed 
time and harvest. Only in the chill days of the rainy 
season are the mud huts uncomfortable and the thin cotton 
cloths insufficient, and then the dread spectres of dysentery 
and fever claim their own; but even for this, the wide dis- 
tribution of hospitals and .dispensaries into the remotest 
country districts is bringing much mitigation. 

In preparing the ground for the wheat, rice, paddy, millet, 
pulse, cotton, and sugar, the women take their part, and 
very curious throughout Bengal is the leading share that 
is assigned to them in the labour connected with irrigation. 
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A sufficient water supply is of course highly essential for all 
these main crops, and for rice, which occupies nearly sixty per 
cent. of the cropped area of this province, it is all-important. 
Government provides the main water system, but the tenant 
often has to bring the supply on to his own land. The canal 
runs, perhaps, a few hundred yards below the cultivator’s 
rice patch, and he therefore digs for himself a little channel 
between the two. He knows, however, that the water will 
never run uphill to him, and he therefore makes a tank or 
two at convenient stages. A couple of women then stand 
on either side of the channel on the edge of the canal, with 
a common palm-leaf basket attached to two stout ropes of 
twisted fibre. This they sink into the canal, and by a swift, 
dexterous movement of arm and wrist, throw the basketful 
of water, with almost inappreciable waste, into the tank of 
the stage above them, from whence a couple more will pro- 
bably pass it on in a similar fashion. Tons of water are 
often thus raised in a day, and it 1s exceedingly interesting 
to watch the ease and rapidity which the women have 
acquired in this work. 

The ingathering of the crops, and the subsequent winnow- 
ing and grinding, is also largely done by the women, and, 
with the primitive tools that they have at command, they | 
perform their tasks with a speed and skill that individual * 
practice could hardly have imparted without the help of “ 
hereditary instincts. With a palm-leaf tray, not unlike a 
housemaid’s dustpan, and a few shakes to and fro, the chaff 
or husk is easily separated from the grain, and one may see 
quite tiny girls in all parts of the dependency thus at work 
with hardly less speed or neatness than their mothers and 
grandmothers. The process of grinding varies a little in the 
different provinces, though I never saw it more strikingly 
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and ‘eracefully done than by a group of Tamil women at 
Kinaya on the shores of eastern Ceylon, up one of the back- 
waters of Trincomalee harbour. Their mortars were about 
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TAMIL WOMEN POUNDING RICE. 


one foot six inches high, and the pestles were heavy bars 
of wood between three and four feet long. I regard my own 
muscular development as fully up to the average of Western 
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women, but I could not wield these latter with anything like 
ease, even with both arms. Yet these women gave, single- 
handed, a really substantial blow to the grain, throwing the 
pestle from hand to hand alternately for each pounding stroke. 

Specially interesting, after the attention which the recent 
Royal Commission of Inquiry has directed to the subject, is 
the great opium industry, and in this the women have 
their special parts. The “opium year” is considered to com- 
mence in September. As a rule, the poppy sowing follows 
a crop of Indian corn, the soil being prepared with the plough 
and hingah (i.e. clod-crusher), and the seed put in from the 
middle to the end of October. Only the white variety 
is grown, as, although it yields a smaller quantity of 
the juice, it suits the Indian climate best. By the end of 
January the silvery-white blossoms are out, and flowering 
continues till late in March, or even early in April. Then 
begins the women’s share in the work, and this forms 
one of the greatest departments of female labour in the 
dependency, though it has never been brought into statistical 
shape. The corolla of the flower is formed of four finely 
textured petals, which are usually ready to fall on the third 
day. The women watch these, and as soon as fully matured, 
the forefinger and thumb are passed round them, and they 
detach themselves from the capsule. These petals are 
scarcely less important, as will be presently seen, than the 
juice itself, and great care is exercised concerning them. As 
soon as this work is done, that of extracting the drug begins, 
and is thus performed: “The capsule is lanced in the after- 
noon with an instrument known as a nashiar, consisting of 
four sharp blades tied together with cotton, which is passed 
between the blades to keep them about one-thirtieth of an 
inch apart. The incisions are made from below upwards 
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in perpendicular lines, and much care and practice are 
necessary to ensure their being made of the right depth. 
A merely superficial scratch is of no use; but, on the other 
hand, the walls of the capsule must not be cut through. 
Each capsule is usually lanced in this manner three or four 
times, at intervals of two or three days; but sometimes a 
single incision exhausts the drug, 









while occasionally a productive 
capsule will give five, eight, or 
even ten discharges. The work 
is usually performed by the ryot 
and his family, and not by hired 
labour.” 


SORTING OPIUM TRASH. 


Next day the juice which has exuded from the incisions 
is scraped off with a small trowel-shaped scoop of thin iron 
called a setwah, and taken to the hut, where it has to be 
carefully kept away from anything like tobacco or onions, 
which would impart an objectionable flavour to it, free from 
mould, and turned over from day to day. Meantime the 
women of the household, provided this be of a low caste, 
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and accustomed to work in the fields, besides assisting 
in the collection of the drug, have been engaged in their 
special branch of the labour, which is in providing the 
“leaves” that are required later in putting up the drug 
in its export form. This is rather an interesting feature 
of the industry, and is one of the rare instances in which 
the sex in India has appropriated to itself a little per- 
quisite. A handful of the gently gathered poppy petals are 
placed upon an earthenware plate set upon a slow fire, and 
are covered with a moist cloth. With another pad of damp 
linen they are kneaded until their resinous matter causes 
them to adhere into a leaf, varying from six to twelye inches 
in diameter, and from brown-paper up to cardboard in thick- 
ness. When well made the sheets have a peculiar haylike 
scent, which is supposed to give to Bengal opium something 
of the delicate aroma its connoisseurs appreciate, and they 
are a source of real profit to the women. Three qualities 
are recognized by Government, and are paid for at the rates 
of ten, seven, and five rupees a maund (82 lbs.). When the 
cultivator is a Brahman, Rajput, or of certain other high- 
castes, whose women may not participate in this source of 
profit, he must employ hired labour, as he is bound to 
supply a quantity of leaves proportionate to the crude 
opium collected, and this seriously diminishes the family 
gains. 

To be allowed to visit either of the opium factories at 
Patna or Ghazipur is a very rarely accorded favour, and in 
my case was obtained personally for me by Lord Lansdowne. 
For various reasons I found it more convenient to go to the 
latter place, which is situated far up the main stream of the 
sacred Ganges river, about eighty miles above its juncture 
with the Gogra. To reach it from the main line of the East 
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Indian Railway, one changes at Dildanaggar Junction, and 
travels over about twelve miles of branch line to Tari Ghat, 
where the river must be crossed by steamer. The first sight 
of the place, with its crumbling old palaces, is extremely 
picturesque, while a sense of dignity is given to the factory 
by its protecting battery of two or three old twelve-pounder 
guns. Altogether, the factory covers some twenty-two acres, 
and in its busiest time, namely, from April to June, when the 
opium is being received in bulk from the sub-agencies, some 
four thousand hands are employed in it. Of this number 
about five hundred are women, and on the day that I saw 
it, during its comparatively slack season of packing, there 
were over four hundred of the sex engaged. I shall speak 
presently of the work specially done by them, for the first 
process in the preparation of a cake is to ascertain by 
chemical tests and assay the purity of the crude substance, 
and in that they take no part. Opium is good or bad accord- 
ing to the plants it is drawn from, but the temperature and 
state of the weather affect its subsequent conditions materially. 
When ready for storage, it is kept in thirteen huge vats, 
which will hold 19,140 maunds (1,569,480 lbs.), and for 
drying for Indian consumption about a maund and a half 
is placed in a shallow wooden vat, and laid in a huge flagged 
yard, where it 18 exposed to air and sun. Some hundreds 
of these vats or trays were there closely set in long rows, 
and containing the dark substance, which gave out a smell 
strangely pungent yet sickly to unaccustomed nostrils, and 
varying in thickness from a treacly syrup up to a paste dry 
enough to be handled with slightly oiled fingers. It occupies 
some days to bring it to this latter condition, the opium 
which has reached it all being together at the upper end 
of the yard, where stalwart coolies tread it to a yet firmer 
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consistency, rolling and turning the heavy mass for some 
hours until it 1s sufficiently kneaded. 

The opium is issued from the factory in differing shapes 
for Indian consumption and for export to China or the 
Straits. If for the former purpose it is run at a wax-like stiff- 
ness into an hydraulic press, which delivers it in square blocks 
of two pounds each, stamped with the crown of India, and 
bearing the words, “ Benares: Akbari” (Customs). To be 
packed, each cake is wrapped in folds of a curiously tenacious 
tissue paper, made only in Nepaul from bamboo fibre. For 
the Chinese market, which absorbs by far the greater part 
of the entire output, the drug undergoes no drying process at 
all, and is made up in the form of balls, suggestive of a 
heavy artillery projectile in appearance, and weighing about 
four and a quarter pounds. To make these a brass cup, 
which constitutes half a perfect sphere, is necessary, and 
inside it a layer of the leaves of poppy petals before men- 
tioned is neatly fitted in as a lining. This is laid on till 
a thickness of about one-third of an inch is obtained, and 
is rendered firm by brushing it with dewa, a thinner form of 
opium. A weighed lump of the drug of standard quality is 
pressed into the cup, more leaves and lewa are applied to 
cover any possible fractures between the joins, and the soft 
yet solid ball is put in the sun, standing in an earthenware 
cup, and continually turned every three days till dry. These 
earthen vessels form an important item in the factory 
economy, and fully 800,000 to 900,000 of them are required 
in the course of the year, while some 2500 a day are allowed 
as the average of breakages. When the balls have solidified 
as far as they ought to do, they are stored in enormous 
“go-downs,’ as any big shed is called in India, and in one 
of these alone—that moreover not being the largest of thei 
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—were 83,150 in readiness for immediate issue, while the 
registered number in store on the day I was there was some- 
thing over 240,000, that recorded for the year being 823,000 
cakes. 

According to official definition, “trash,” which 1s a most 
important adjunct to the packing of the drug, consists of 
“‘the pounded Jeaves and stalks of the poppy plant.” The 
plants are left standing in the fields until quite dry and 
withered, and all save the hardest stems are then collected 
and crushed, the nearest sub-agencies of the Ghazipur factory 
being called upon to supply a quantity rather more than pro- 
portionate to their delivery of opium. It is in dealing with 
this that by far the greater number of the women employed 
in the factory are concerned. The trash as it 1s brought 
in is very dirty, and mixed with sticks, small stones, and 
such irrelevant matter, and the first item of its preparation 
is to spread a quantity of it over coarse cotton cloths upon 
the ground. Nothing that I saw in the factory gave me a 
better idea of the vastness of its dealings than this scene, 
for in a long unbroken row from end to end of the enormous 
enclosure, were a hundred and forty women seated upon 
their heels in the characteristic Oriental fashion, with several 
yards behind them of the picked-over material, and moving 
slowly forward over the wider mass before. There was, of 
course, a certain amount of fine dust in the air, but as one 
saw them with their saris of coarse yet clean calico disposed 
over their heads, and the heavy barbaric ornaments on their 
wrists and ankles, one’s mind irresistibly travelled back to 
the grimy unloveliness of a walled-in London dustyard, with 
its noisy sorters, in their tawdry feather hats or battered and 
rusty crape bonnets, and it was here that I first began to 
wonder whether the lot of the woman workers in the East 
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is so immeasurably worse than that of her Western sister 
after all. At least these women, if their wages were only 
about twopence-halfpenny per day, were under a sunny sky, 
they could bring their babies with them, and were not 
disbursing for care of them any portion of their slender 
earnings to some old “day nurse” who would administer in 
a noxious form the very drug in whose preparation they 
were assisting. 

A further process of cleaning has to be done with rather 
a ponderous form of the old-fashioned hand-winnowing 
machines similar to those formerly used in English home- 
steads, and all this work, including the carrying of the stuff 
in its half-sorted and fully cleaned forms, was done by the 
women, whose graceful carriage with the large baskets upon 
their heads was very noticeable. J asked Dr. Sedgefield, the 
superintendent of the factory, whether many of the women 
were consumers of the drug in any form, and he replied 
that scarcely one was. Indeed, throughout the factory, he 
stated that not more than about one per cent. of both 
sexes employed took it at all. It is about October that 
the cakes of opium begin to be dry enough to pack for 
export, and meantime the chests, which are made either 
of mango or salwood, with a good coating of pitch over any 
joint, have been seasoning well. The actual work of putting 
up is a noisy and a bustling scene. At the bottom of each 
box a layer of thoroughly dried trash is spread, and a frame 
of twenty compartments upon a larger scale than those used 
in England for sending eggs by post is laid in. Into each of 
these a cake of opium is placed, and more trash is shaken well 
down before a bamboo mat and another precisely similar 
frame is packed in, so that each case contains forty cakes. 
The strictest precautions are taken to insure that the opium 
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is not tampered with in any way before it: leaves the factory, 
even to the despatch of a responsible official to Tari Ghat 
station to see it delivered safely to the railway company. 
Another branch of female labour that I explored with 
exceeding interest were the colliery workers at Gurideh. 
This is the principal coal-mining centre of all India, and, in 
fact, from these mines come fully three-quarters of the entire 
coal output (estimated to exceed 2,000,000 tons a year) of the 
dependency. The mines, which are directly under Government 
control, lie at the end of a short branch line of the East India 
Railway, and I arrived at this at the decidedly uncomfortable 
hour of three in the morning. But I think it was almost 
worth any small inconvenience to enjoy the crisp, almost 
frosty feel of a December morning in Bengal, until the spin 
of a dogcart’s wheels and a cheery English voice of welcome 
rang out in pleasant greeting. Against the sky, as we drove 
for about a mile and a half, there was a yellowy-white glow 
of many distant coke furnaces; but, save for these, 1t was 
difficult to realize that one had reached the great coal-field 
of Bengal, for there were fine trees on all hands, and in 
the fresh night wind there was neither smoke nor black. 
The superintendent of these collieries is Dr. Walter Saise, 
a gentleman not only of great scientific attainments, but of 
unusual kindliness and sympathy in dealing with the curious 
peoples who go to make up the army of workers under his 
control, and as we went along he gave in brief summary 
a few details of the mines themselves. The property covers 
an area of about five and a half square miles, and its 
present yearly output, which is almost all absorbed by the 
railway company, approaches 1,500,000 tons. All told there 
are 11,560 souls associated with the working of the mines, 
of whom 8754 live actually upon the estate, forming one of 
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the happiest working communities that one could find in any 
industrial centre. Schools and an hospital under the charge 
of a highly qualified native doctor have been established 
for the people; thrift has been inculcated in them in a 
fashion to be found but very unusually among natives, 
improved methods of cultivation have been shown them, and 
missionary effort among the aboriginal tribes has achieved 
a much higher degree of success than in many parts. The 
colliers themselves are especially interesting from the large 
proportion among them of the Kol and Santali aboriginal 
tribes, who still preserve most of their primitive customs and 
characteristics, though they have learnt to appreciate such 
civilized benefits as sick attendance and elementary education, 
even for the girls. 

My first visit was to the hospital, an airy bungalow, 
containing three wards for men and one for women, in all 
of which were good iron bedsteads with mattresses, and due 
equipments of stretchers and appliances in case of accidents 
in the mines, which, though fortunately rare, have to be 
reckoned for in India as at home. Walking through the 
wards, however, the absence of any nursing staff struck me 
as curious, and I asked Dr. Saise if all the assistants were 
off duty. ‘Not at all,” he replied, with a smile; “we have 
overcome two great difficulties in a very cheap and practical 
manner. The first is that of caste, where endless trouble 
would arise by the rigorous conventions which will not 
allow one to administer or receive food to or from another, 
and the second is that of home-sickness, which causes the 
patients to fret terribly to be back with their own kin. | 
Well, when a man, say, is brought in, we send for his wife 
or daughter, allowing her full working pay, to come and 
nurse him. She cooks his food, and if he is on any special 
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diet the assistant-surgeon sees that she gives him this, and 
she keeps him in touch with his own home. Thus he 
recovers far more quickly than he would under hands to 
which he was not accustomed, and we are saved the mainten- 
ance of a large nursing staff’ This, as I have explained, 
is always a costly item in Indian hospital organization, 
through the prejudices of caste; while one must understand 
Indian working-class life to realize how easily a woman rolls 
up a cloth and a couple of cooking vessels and seats herself 
on the verandah outside to attend to her lord and master or 
her child under treatment. A benefit club is not a form of 
economy which commends itself as a rule to the native mind, 
but 1¢ has been adopted here remarkably well, and the small 
subscriptions are regularly and cheerfully paid up. The 
women are permitted to participate in its advantages, and 
recelve monetary assistance for their confinements. 

Factory legislation in India is likely some day to interfere 
with female labour underground, and already there are deep 
murmurs of dissatisfaction in the native community at the 
prospect. Let me therefore say emphatically and at once that 
there is nothing like the occasion for hasty steps that there 
were when the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury stirred British 
public opinion to its prohibition at home. I went down two of 
the principal mines, both of which were rather deep sinkings, 
and quite representative of the others near by. To descend, 
one stood upon a steel tray and held on to a bar of iron at a 
level about one’s eyes, and as firedamp happily does not exist 
in these Bengal mines, naked lights could be carried with 
impunity. With these colliers, the earnings are reckoned rather 
by the family than by the individual, and the contributions of 
the women to the aggregate are well worth consideration in a 


land of low wages, as India is. The men’s average earnings 
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are four to five annas a day; the women’s one and a half to 
two, and a little further help to the total is furnished by the 
boys. The cutting out and breaking away is done by the 
men, those of the Kol tribe being the strongest and quickest 
at this work, while the women pile it into the trollies, which 





WOMEN IN THE GIRIDEH MINES. 


they push to the puints where they can be dragged on by 
ponies to the shaft, or if the distance to this is not very 
great, they take them all the way themselves. In these 
Girideh mines, the conditions of work are less irksome for 
women than they were in many of our own, for the cuttings 
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are, as a rule, broad and high, and only in some of the 
remoter ones is it impracticable for a tall person to stand 
fully upright. The unpleasantness of standing in dirty water 
is very rarely encountered, and save in one or two of the very 
deepest sinkings the ventilation is remarkably good. 

The women, in spite of their marriages at fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, were strong and well set up. Remember- 
ing, a8 one does, the terrible descriptions of the swearing, 
drunken, degraded disgraces to their sex that the north-country 
women workers underground used to be, the most remarkable 
point about them was their perfect gentleness and modesty. 
Each was dressed exactly as she would have been for any other 
occupation, though her cloth and sari were perhaps a little 
dirtier than they would have been in a less grimy one, and 
each wore a mass of bangles and anklets, some of them very 
interesting specimens of barbaric silver and bell-metal work. 
Save a little pause of curiosity to look at me and my own 
clothes, they worked steadily on, pushing forward the heavy 
trollies which, when laden, were a weight of eight hundred- 
weight. One or two had requests to make of the foreman as 
he went on, in general these being trifling things, such as 
taking half a day’s leave, or some little point about the land 
they held; but the general quiet, good order, discipline, and 
respect were all points that impressed me much. The few 
questions that I put to them about their hours, which only 
number eight per day at work, their food, and arnusements, 
which seemed largely to centre in the big bazaar of Sunday, 
were straightforwardly and frankly answered, and as I left 
them to come up in the same fashion as I had gone down, 
I felt glad to think that I had the opportunity before me 
of seeing them, later in the day, in their own homes and 


domestic surroundings. 
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The Kols as coal-cutters excel over the other races with 
whom they work; while their predilection for agriculture 
gives them an advantage in tilling the plot of land which 
they can all hold, and which is one of the sources of the 
pleasant and manly independence one observes throughout 
the colliery. Their women are among the few native ones 
who indulge in any vagaries of fashion, and may sometimes 
be seen all wearing small black bead necklaces, while at 
another time large coloured ones will have come into vogue. 
They wear heavy armlets and bracelets of silver and bell- 
metal, and of the latter substance very large anklets are also 
made. These are of a very peculiar curved shape, and can 
only just be forced on with great violence. As wives, the 
Kol women are well treated, and as I saw them, they were 
a fine and healthy-looking community, so that I could well 
endorse Mr. Riseley’s remarks upon them in his erudite 
dictionary of the tribes and castes of Bengal, in which he 
says, “A Kol makes a regular companion of his wife. She 
is consulted in all difficulties, and receives the fullest 
consideration due to her sex. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
in the Kolhan to see husbands so subject to the influence 
of their wives that they may be regarded as henpecked. 
Instances of infidelity in wives are very rare. I never heard 
of one, but I suppose that such things must occur, as there is 
a regulated penalty.” 

The Santali people, who divide the work of the mines 
with them, resemble them in most racial characteristics, 
though their women have to suffer one or two disabilities ; 
but, on the other hand, if they are sufficiently Hinduized to 
venerate the goddess Kali, women may act as her chetinis or 
priestesses. One of these I saw—an aged creature who lived 
alone in a tiny hut of palm leaves adjoining the humble 
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little temple in which she, whose name is the “Giver of 
Fortune,” was worshipped. It did not require much persuasion 
to induce the old woman to show me something of her 
ceremonial, but the sight and touch of the little board studded 
closely with sharp upstanding steel points, upon which she 
sat down (though I fancy that she saved herself from any 
acute torture by raising herself upon her heels which were 
drawn under her), and a handful of steel chains with bits 
of jagged metal loosely attached, which she used as an 
instrument of flagellation, sent her in a very few minutes 
into a state of frenzy. During this she lashed herself 
furiously and foamed at the mouth, chanting the while a 
weird monotone till she fell back exhausted. Besides Kali, 
however, Jair Era, a kind of sylvan feminine deity, enjoys 
universal esteem among the Santals, and every village has a 
grove set apart in her honour, while every family has its 
orak bonga, or household god, and an adbge bonga, or secret 
god, the name of which must on no account be divulged to 
the women of the establishment, but be kept with all care 
to the men. 

Silk, both in its primitive native manufacture, and as one 
sees it in the Alliance Mills at Bombay—the one silk mill of 
all India—employs a large percentage of women. To speak 
first of this latter, which belongs to the Sassoons, one finds 
that it possesses machinery not surpassed in Leek or Lyons, 
and that among its chief out turn are very soft and fine saris 
in tones of colour delicate and pale, as well as in the stronger, 
eruder aniline violets, pinks, and greens which Western 
methods of dyeing have familiarized, the bright glacé satins 
which well-to-do women employ for the skin-tight little choli 
jackets they admire, and the mashru fabrics backed with 
cotton for Mahommedan wear in obedience to the ordinance 
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of the Prophet which forbade for male wear the use of 
unmixed silk. There are 224 looms in this mill, and if all 
are fully at work they can turn out 2200 yards of woven 
silk a day. Raw silk from Bengal or Japan is used, and 


SORTING THE CATERPILLARS, 





it 18 easy to tell at a glance which is which up to the 
dyeing process, as the Bengal is a clear canary yellow in 
colour and the Japan has all been bleached to a snowy 
whiteness. There are 350 women employed here, their work 
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being, as well as winding the spun threads into hanks, to do 
what is technically known as folding the short-stapled 
filaments of silk after they have gone through the top 
dressing and carding processes. This is a branch of the 


DRYING COCOONS. 





industry requiring great neatness and dexterity of touch, and 
in it the women, who were almost unexceptionally Hindus, 
wearing a great amount of characteristic native jewellery, 
have developed a very high degree of skill. They are paid 
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by the piece, a capable and industrious hand being able to 
earn from twelve to fourteen rupees a month. 

I was fortunate while in Berhampore in being able to see 
the whole native series of processes, from the reeling of the 


SPINNING. 





silk from the cocoons up to the finished work upon the rough- 
looking looms. Of the first-named section of work by far 
the greater part is done by women. The cocoons are softened, 
and the thread is drawn out very rapidly on to a round 
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frame of light bamboo or cane, which the spinster keeps in 
quick motion. When a number of skeins are spun they 
have to be sorted as to their strength and comparative fine- 
ness, and in this work delicacy of touch is the only guide. 


SORTING SKEINS, 





As the thread passes through the fingers, any variation in 
thickness is instantly detected; and it is then gathered on to 
the dataz, as the whirling cage on which it is being wound is 
called, of its particular size, and so keenly is this sense of 
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feeling developed that four or five latais are often used when 
it is desired to make a careful selection in comparative 
fineness. Like all the subsidiary mechanism employed, these 
latais are of the most primitive character, and the polti, or 
central reel from which the threads are worked off, is merely 
turned on its axis in a hole in the floor. For the throwsting 
or twisting of the silk the whole machinery does not cost 
more than two rupees to make, though the labour involved 
brings the price to a rupee per pound of twisted silk. It is 
dificult to make the process quite clear without a diagram, 
but four persons are engaged upon the work. A man sits 
before a rude frame, which supports the strands of silk. 
These strands have heavy weights on small pieces of stick 
attached to them, and pass over U-shaped canes, through 
glass rings (usually the cheap bangles favoured of the working 
women) set between horizontal pieces of bamboo nailed to 
poles stuck in the ground. Two more people, often boys or 
women, guide the strands in their course through the series 
of rings, and the twisting is due to the adroitness of the turn 
given by the man with his two hands to the weights attached 
to the threads of silk, which are wound by a fourth man on 
toareel. Simple as this system is, it proves to answer well 
with the unevenness of native silk, which makes it always 
very difficult to manage in European throwsting machinery. 
The women take a leading share in the several processes 
of dyeing, although this is performed in the simplest manner 
possible. Besides white, there are only five colours in general 
use. To produce a strong blue, pure indigo is employed, and 
with several successive dippings a black is obtained. For 
yellow there are three processes, each producing a full and 
rich tone, the first being with alum and kamela dust, the 
second with annatto flowers, and the third with lodh wood. 
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SILK WEAVING AT BERHAMPORE. 
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Tumeric and Jac give red, and indigo and lac chocolate, 
while the green, which is the only non-permanent dye used 
in the district, is prepared with a decoction of bakosh (adha 


ane :. 
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A WIDOW KNOTTING THE SILK FOR DYEING. 





toda vasica) and sawdust of jackwood, the silk, before dipping, 
being steeped in alum. 

Reeling is essentially a home and cottage industry, and 
one may often find the poorest old grandmother earning a 
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few pice a day by winding the almost worthless silk of 
defective or pierced cocoons, though their produce can be used 
to make a coarse garment called a matha, which Mahratta 
women like to put on after morning bath. The women help 
also in making the pieces known as banhws, which are really 
spotted corahs, and find their chief sale among the women of 





PRIMITIVE SPINNING. 


the North-west Provinces and the Punjab. To produce the 
spots or rings of white upon a colour, the length of silk is 
taken, and the woman with a deftly-tied knot raises a series 
of tight little lumps upon its whole surface. The piece is 
then dyed, and when the spots are undone, regularly placed 
white spots are found to have been left. Very little silk 
printing is now done here, though, if it is executed, it is 
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done in elementary primitiveness, and the parts to be left 
undyed are merely traced out in clay paste. Three colours 
are sometimes used in this way on the one piece. 

Curiously enough, however, the sex is allowed very little 
share in the collection of the wild or “tasser” silk. These 
cocoons are mostly gathered and brought in by the Santals, 
who have learnt, with that curious habit of close observation 
which seems to be an heritage of all woodland folk, to note 
where the insects are spinning, while they are hunting bigger 
game or cutting fuel. The actual harvesting is attended by 
many superstitions, and the women may neither assist in the 
labour, nor even administer to the wants of their lords and 
masters at the time. 

From official and technical information supplied to me, I 
learn that there are now something over a hundred and thirty 
cotton spinning and weaving mills, and in nearly all these the 
greater part of the winding of the yarn into hanks is done by 
women. They are to be found in all parts of the dependency, 
from Tinnevelly to the Punjab, from Bengal to Rajputana, 
though, of course, Bombay is the chief centre of the industry. 
Cawnpore is, however, making a big bid for commerce 1n this 
direction, and with her close-set columns of tall chimneys 
and heavy smoke-laden atmosphere is winning for herself 
the narne of the “ Manchester of India.” Here spinning of the 
rather short-stapled Indian cotton is done by the Cawnpore 
Mills Company, while the Muir and Elgin Mills weave as 
well very useful qualities of cotton cloths for European as 
well as native purposes. From time immemorial cotton 
spinning has been one of the industries indigenous to the 
country, but there is a wide difference in the primitive 
methods one may still see employed by the remoter roadsides, 
and the huge mills, with their steam power and their 
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thousands of mule, ring, and throstle spindles, and their 
hundreds of looms. Both here and at Delhi, where I went 
through the Delhi Cotton Mills, directed by Messrs. Thornton 
and Wilson, I had the opportunity of seeing the types of 





A PRIMITIVE WHEEL, 


women belonging to the sturdy and handsome races of the 
North-west Provinces who enter upon factory work. Yet 
neither in these nor in any others that I saw was there any 
evidence of the physical deterioration of the workers, out of 
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which a good deal of agitational capital has been made; but 
I was warned that I would be more likely to note this in 
Bombay. Here, among others, I visited the huge Colaba 
Jubilee Mills, and through a sympathetic and reliable inter- 
preter in Guzerati, quietly put a number of questions to the 
women as to their wages, hours, and wants. But I could 
hear of no grievance—nothing more than an admission 
that in the hot season a full day’s labour was exhausting 
enough for an ordinary woman. As a fact, the work is all 
paid by the piece, and the Indian temperament is not in 
favour of too great a strain upon its energies. Even in 
Bombay the general standard of physique, taking into con- 
sideration the distinctive racial attributes, was by no means 
bad, and would have given decidedly better results than one 
would obtain by placing side by side average North Country 
mill hands with representatives of other English occupations. 
Of course, it is said that it is too soon to observe depreci- 
ating effects to any marked degree, and that, at present, the 
higher wages to be earned at factory work are bringing in 
large reinforcements from the country. The facts are against 
both these assertions. The first mill started in India was in 
1851, and by 1878 there were fifty-eight. The Indian 
peasant, born upon the soil, is extremely loth to leave it, and 
moreover, to quote from a high authority, “there is a certain 
degradation in working in either textiles or leathers, so that, 
as an outlet for the surplus population now thrown upon the 
land, the development of these industries cannot be regarded, 
save in very exceptional circumstances, as likely to benefit 
more than the lower labouring and menial classes.” These, 
moreover, would find themselves at a disadvantage in labour 
requiring as’ much skill as weaving, and it is only to a 
very limited degree that they are to be found in the mills. 
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Several modifications concerning women were introduced 
into the Factory Act of India, in 1892, when the hours of 
labour were reduced to eleven, and in factories where a 
system of shifts is not in force, women are prohibited from 
working before 5 a.m., and after 8 p.m. No girl under four- 
teen may be employed, and it has strictly laid down how 
long the hours of labour shall be, stipulating that an hour's 
rest shall be allowed during the middle of the day. In this 
interval the women seldom go home, but sit in the nearest 
shade to the work-yard gates and chew betel or eat the cheap 
sweetmeats brought round to them by itinerant dealers. 
Their young children they generally bring with them to the 
mills, and, indeed, the stranger, going through the departments 
in which they are employed, has to walk warily between the 
podgy little brown lumps sleeping or crawling upon the 
floor. 

Another phase of women’s work that I noticed with 
interest was in connection with the preparation of coffee. 
Coming down the Malabar coast, I gained an insight into 
the many processes of cleaning and sorting through which 
the coffee-berry goes ere it appears in the grocers’ window, 
and the most delicate and tedious of these—known to the 
trade as “garbling”—is all performed by women and girls. 
There is elaborate machinery to remove the husk of the berry, 
and a system of sieves of graduated sizes, not unlike those 
employed for the sizing of gun-shot, can be used to bring the 
various grades of the bean to the evenness which constitutes 
an important factor in its commercial value. But when all 
this has been done there remains an appreciable percentage 
of discoloured and unsightly berries which would lower 
much the standard of the samples, and such only can be 
removed by hand. In an enormous factory which I visited 
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at Mangalore there were nearly two hundred women thus 
employed. They filled two immense sheds, the floors of 
which were of hard concrete. Each woman had her little. 
mat of palm fibre, and two baskets before her, as well as a 
high heap of the grey-green berries. These she spread out 


before her, seeing instantly the defective grain or grains to 





WORKING WOMEN AT MANGALORE, 


be removed and placed in the smaller of the baskets, and 
gathering up with lightning activity handfuls of the beans, 
now cleaned and ready for packing. About two annas a day 
I found to be the usual wage to be earned at the work, though 
some, particularly expert themselves, and helped a little by 
one or two of their children, could make more than this. 
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On this coast also, where fishing forms a staple industry, 
the women do much of the work of drying and packing 
for export the enormous quantities of fish that goes inland, 
up country, to Ceylon, and to the Persian Gulf; and, of 
course, in the picking and preparation of tea an occupation 
is found for thousands. Time and great distances unfor- 
tunately prevented my going to Darjeeling and Assam, so 
that I am unable to speak from personal knowledge of 
this department of work. It is perhaps unnecessary, how- 
ever, that I should adduce any further specific information, 
and to those who would turn upon me and say, “ Yes, 
possibly in these material points the lot of the Indian 
working woman is less hard than it is often made out to be, 
but see how narrow are her ideas, and how much is sealed 
to her through her want of education,” I would answer, 
that at home, with all our vaunted codes and standards, I 
very much doubt if relatively we have added much to 
the English working woman’s range of thought, if one looks 
at the facts as they are. The London factory girl leaves 
school so soon as she has crammed enough knowledge to 
pass her fourth standard, or when she has turned fourteen 
years at the latest. Though cookery, and very lately 
laundry-work and housewifery, have been added to her 
curriculum, she is generally most lamentably ignorant of 
the domestic arts, while her utter incompetence with her 
needle is not one of the least factors in contributing to 
impose what Mr. Walter Besant calls the “inexorable law 
of eleven-pence halfpenny,”’ and its provision of the cheapest 
shoddy and sweated labour upon us. Her reading is con- 
fined to halfpenny novelettes, save on the rare occasions 
that she takes up one of those hateful hotch-potches of 
vulgar jokes and irrelevant snipping which are served out 
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in periodicals of the “bits” order. Of the movements of 


the world in politics, commerce, art, or literature she knows 
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UP-COUNTRY CARTS AT CALICUT. 


and cares nought. Her recreations savour more of horse- 
play than of refinement; the inside of the public-house is 
not by any means a sealed book to her, and she marries 
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with reckless improvidence. It is not a pretty picture, but 
it is a true one. Now in India the intense strength of the 
family tie and the hereditary traditions of woman’s self- 
effacement seem to me to have imparted a kind of com- 
pensating mental attribute, that perhaps is not very much 
less valuable a possession than a power to read without the 
discriminating faculty what to read. According to modern 
‘‘emancipated” lights, the answer of a poor Mahommedan 
woman in Calcutta to my question as to what she regarded 
as the chief happiness she would desire for herself might 
seem a contracted one. “To see my husband happy, and 
to know that what I have cooked and done for him has 
helped to make him so; to see my sons grow up as men, 
honest and strong, and to know that my daughters are 
well married”—is, in my view, a praiseworthy domestic 
ideal, enough even when set beside the possibilities of a 
bank holiday on Hampstead Heath. Thought may not be | 
subtle, and talk may not rise much beyond pice and 
marriage, with these poor women; but relatively it does 
no more than that with their white sisters. 

Moreover, it 1s to be remembered that the binding laws 
of caste, which have come down through the centuries, have 
induced an attitude of submission to things as they are, that 
it is difficult sometimes for the Western mind to grasp 
how complete the sentiment of resignation becomes. That 
a sweeper woman should always be a sweeper woman, and 
should marry a sweeper or some equivalently low-caste man, 
seemus to them even as a decree of nature which it were 
useless to attempt to overthrow. Consequently there is a 
feeling of content which checks the wild yearnings of 
ambition, if indeed in the humbler castes this has not been 
wholly lost from the mental faculties, even as the body 
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in time loses power in muscles or limbs never exercised. 
Traditions, unimpaired in strength, are handed -on from 
mother to daughter, and thus, with her lack of aspiration 
and her simple standards of comfort and necessity, I do not 
think that the working woman of the East is in such bad 
case when set beside her European sisters. 

This perhaps is not an inopportune place to interpolate a 
few facts as to the legal status of Mahommedan women, 
on which home views are especially hazy, but which, I 
venture to consider, are another point over which comparison 
continues rather in favour of the East. As with ourselves, 
as long as a girl is under age and remains unmarried under 
the paternal roof, her father or appointed guardian con- 
stitutes a controlling power. Directly, however, that she 
has attained her majority, the law, as laid down by the 
Muslim legists, recognizes fully her individual rights. She 
is entitled to a share in her father’s or mother’s property, 
not, it is true, in as large a proportion as her brothers, but: 
still in a strictly defined and well-understood ratio. A 
woman sw juris can under no circumstances be married 
without her full and expressed consent. 

Nor does she on her marriage lose her personal rights, 
or merge them in those of her husband. An ante-nuptial. 
settlement in favour of the wife by the husband is a. 
necessary condition among all save the very poorest; and, 
failing this, the law presumes one in accordance with the 
social position of the woman. A Muslim marriage is a 
civil act in itself, and all that is binding can be done with 
neither priest nor ceremonial. After it the man possesses. 
no powers over the wife’s person that the law does not define, 
and none whatever over her goods or property. The rights. 
she possesses as a mother are, moreover, clearly laid down, 
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and are not subject to individual caprice. Her person is pro- 
tected against ill-treatment or brutality, while any earnings 
of her own belong strictly to herself, and cannot be touched 
by an extravagant husband. 

In the courts she can sue a debtor or bring any civil 
action without cover of her husband’s name, or the necessity 
of joining a next friend, and, in short, acts, if sui juris, 
absolutely as an individual. All these ordinances are plainly 
enjoined by the Muslim authorities on the law, who may be 
said to recognize no disabilities arising from sex. 

I have alluded before to the conditions of divorce or 
separation; but unless the causes for demanding this were 
unusually grave, a woman usually has to sacrifice her dowry, 
or anything she brought into settlement. Should it, how- 
ever, be the husband who seeks this, he has (except where 
the ground of complaint was proved infidelity) to make over 
to her the whole sum of money, with any jewels that he 
settled upon her at marriage. A woman, therefore, who 
works (for the Hindu rights are no less clear) does not do 
so as the mere chattel of her husband. If her earnings go, 
as they probably do, to swell the family purse, it is not 
because she has no other lawful method for their disposal, 
since they are her own to help her to broaden her horizon 
if she so willed. But instead of doing this, her own natural 
tendency is to narrow it. Our own example, our own 
education, has not yet touched the fringe of inner native 
life, and the first evidence of gratitude that the working- 
class mother will show for the good wages which the British 
raj, irrigation, and machinery, have given her, will be, not 
to send her daughter to school, but to keep her purdah 
nashin, and marry her as a child, as the first evidences 
of growing social importance. As a journalist, it is perhaps 
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rather my instinct to record things as they are, and not 
as they should be; and to speak of womanhood in the East 
as satisfied under present conditions of life is always 
sufficient to send those of a certain school of thought into 
something like frenzy. But caste and the zenana system 
are closely interlocked, and together they are the two 
keystones of the whole fabric of Indian social life. The 
former teaches a pride or a humility, as the case may be; 
but, on either hand, an acceptance of that state of life to 
which they are called that is marvellously discouraging to 
restlessness and outside ambition. The latter possesses a 
prestige and a dignity that I scarcely know how to express 
adequately, but I think 1s sometimes, and in a measure, 
realized by the struggling shopkeeping class when they 
attain to a competency, or receive an unexpected legacy, 
which enables them henceforth to “live independent ” 
among their working neighbours, or in a higher circle when 
knighthood is won. While these two forces are the 
dominant influences in the life, there can be no appreciable 
change, even with education and European example. For 
to abolish them would be to effect a revolution so sweeping 
and so vast that the India of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islamism, 
and history would have disappeared, and a new nation 
would have arisen upon the face of the earth. But the 
tinkering meddlers who would graft a lot of Europeanized 
excrescences on to Eastern habits and beliefs seem unable 
to grasp this as a truth. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DRESS. 


"Ev@” év) wéwAar 
Aentot etyntot BeBAhato, Epya yuvaiKay. 
Odyssey, H. 95, 96 (HOMER). 
Ir is not the traveller who races through India, and then 
comes back to talk with vague enthusiasm about the beauties 
of draping and colour of dress in the East, who can tell the 
variety and charm that there is about it; nor is it she, on 
earnest purpose of inquiry bent, who would convey a true 
idea of it from the inspection of schools, seminaries, and in- 
stitutions. For it might happen to her, as it did to me cn 
more than one occasion, that my visit was expected, and the 
children had been bidden to put on their “ best” clothes. 
Horror of horrors upon Hindu heads, these included about a 
dozen bonnets as turned out in the native bazaar in a kind of 
travesty of the styles favoured at home some six or eight 
years ago! They were worn turbanwise upon the very top 
of the head, and one that lingers in my mind was of flimsiest 
sky-blue satin with black velvet strings, and a cluster in 
front, formed of three ill-conditioned ostrich feathers and 
some vivid magenta flowers. Two pretty little sisters 
appeared in frocks founded upon English ideas, and of 
brilliant blue and yellow, with alarming bonnets of yellow 
satin and green leaves, and yet one more uncommendable 
innovation remains to be chronicled in light cotton stockings 
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with coloured stripes passing round the leg. These worn 
with German made shoes much ornamented with white 
stitching and pearl buttons, with the native heavy silver 
anklets duly put on also, are only laughable till one thinks 
what the change may portend. . 

I have, however, almost as bad a quarrel with the 
missionary element in India concerning clothes as I have 
over embroidery and needlework, and there is something of 
cause and effect between them. With that extraordinary 
inability to recognize anything that is admirable unless it 
be of the most conventional and villa-residential character, 
which seems a peculiarity of the Englishman, and even more 
particularly the Englishwoman abroad, many of them profess 
to find the native dress “unseemly,” “indecorous,” or, as I 
have even frankly heard it called, “indecent.” Now, in 
Bengal and other parts of India, the tiny choli, or short 
jacket, which fits very closely over the shoulders, is of fine 
net, and the women have a very charming way of working 
and darning it in fine silks of delicate hues, which might have 
been borrowed in idea, save for the addition of colouring 
from our own needle-run laces. There is an artistic and 
laudable vanity about these among the girls, but, alas! for 
readily offended and pious susceptibilities, these dainty little 
garments are not sufficiently opaque! Their production is 
discouraged in favour of Berlin woolwork tigers seated beside 
baskets of flowers, or the manufacture of comforters in stripes 
of violet and scarlet. And then we get a draggled skirt and 
battered bonnet in place of the sari—one of which I saw 
in Calcutta which was merely of fine white cotton, with a 
narrow dark blue border, and had cost only six rupees to buy. 
But upon it had been expended twenty rupees’ worth of silver 
and silver-gilt wire thread and spangles; and some idea of 
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the quantity used may be gathered from the fact that at 
Bombay there are wire drawers who can produce 800 yards 
of metallic thread from two shillings’ worth of silver. This 
was worked into a close and elaborate design at the end, while 
all over were dotted the queerest little stars and sprigs, and 
the whole effect was one of delicate richness. 

One may admit that it is a little startling at Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, and Calicut, on the West Coast, when one meets 
the Nayar and Tiyar women wearing no more than a single 
white cloth between their waists and knees. Only on a damp 
or chilly day do they throw anything over their shoulders 
and bosoms, for by a strange reversal of ideas it indicates 
immodesty to be covered above the waist, as well as being 
distinctive of low caste. But one grows accustomed to it, 
and soon realizes that they are simply doing what has been 
customary with them through the centuries ; while, moreover, 
it is perfectly evident that to themselves it suggests nothing 
that is improper or immodest. This, however, is the only 
part of India in which one sees anything that could bring a 
blush to the cheek of easily shocked British matronhood, and 
even this need never do so to any save those who seem to 
find prurient suggestiveness in everything that is natural. 

Of course the garment that is characteristic and repre- 
sentative of Indian womanhood from Cape Comorin to Quetta 
is the cloth, or sav. It is common to ranee and basket- 
weaver—lowest among the castes. It is worn by Hindu and 
Mahommedan, by Parsee and by Sikh. It may be of brocade 
stiff with gold, such as is made on the looms of Benares and 
Umritsur, or it may be a hideous travesty of a Scotch plaid 
turned out from Manchester, and costing but a few pence in 
the native bazaar. It may be a lovely China crépe, a Dacca 
malmal (silk muslin), Aattha (the stout country cloth of 
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the Punjab), or a gold-figured mashru (silk and cotton fabric) 
from Trichinopoly ; but it is the same in its various forms, 
and is always managed with the same perfect grace of 
draping. Let the unpractised hand try to arrange one on 
herself, and her wonder at the security, the comfort, and the 
elegance with which an Indian woman wears it will be not 
a little enhanced ! 

Beneath it a well-to-do woman generally wears a smaller 
cloth round her waist, while over her shoulders she has one 
of the tiny cholis, or jackets, to which I have referred before. 
According to fashionable ideas these should be cut from one 
piece of stuff, and only shaped by the shoulder seams. They 
always fit literally skin tight—far, far closer than we English- 
women could endure for an hour—and are tied frequently 
with a cross-over string knotted between the shoulder-blades, 
but they vary very much in different localities, and indicate 
the wearer’s status. The working women, for instance, have 
them of cheap printed or gay self-coloured cotton during the 
ereater part of the year, while in the cold season or the rains 
it is a protection and a comfort to them to obtain one of flannel 
or woollen material. Richer women,in Bengal especially, affect 
embroidered muslins and clear nets, while in Gujerat and 
the west, and indeed almost throughout India, a very bright 
glacé satin, in almost every shade of colours, finds high favour. 
They are often embroidered and trimmed, especially upon the 
right sleeve, and are sometimes edged down the front and at 
the end with what we should here term a guimpe or passem- 
enteric. For full dress wear they are always selected to 
harmonize well with the sav. The Parsees of the upper 
classes, who have accepted most of our European habits and 
fashions, now generally wear a petticoat of white lawn or 
batiste, or even of silk all frilled and laced, and a bodice of 
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silk or material cut after the English or French patterns, 
though without any extravagances of exaggerated sleeves or | 
high and stiff collars. 

A full-sized sari should be about five and a half yards 
long, and from thirty-six to forty inches wide. To put it on, 
a woman makes a few pleats at one end in her hand, which 
she draws through in front of a band or string already round 
her waist. The length of the material is then carried round 
her figure towards the left, and when it has been brought 
completely round, the end is taken over the shoulder and 
draped over the head. It is only of course from long practice 
that the perfect art of disposing it is reached, but one sees 
tiny girls of three or four emulating the examples of their 
mothers with pieces of calico about as large as a pocket- 
handkerchief ; for the Indian girl longs as keenly to leave the 
shapeless sacque, which is the first garment of her baby years, 
and attain to the dignity of a sari quite as eagerly as her 
sister of the West desires a long skirt and its attendant 
privileges. 

Certain districts have specially favoured colours, how- 
ever, and throughout Gujerat this is a very warm, deep 
crimson, enriched with delightful embroidery. On the 
West Coast the women of caste generally wear white; while 
those of the lowest orders have small checks or stripes in 
various mixtures, a dull yellow and red being much affected. 
In Calcutta scarlet divides favour with llac and white, while 
indigo-dyed blue is more or less general everywhere. 


2 


Bandhna, or “tie and dye” cloth, in cotton as well as silk, 
is much used in the central provinces and native states. 
The design, which generally takes the form of flowing lines, 
squares, and circles, is traced out by a draughtsman. The 


woman then takes the cloth, and picks up a tiny piece of 
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it, round which she deftly and tightly binds a piece of cotton 
thread. It is then sent to the dyer, and when the knots are 
unwound, small white rings appear all over the surface. 
This method, primitive as it is, is used very successfully 
throughout Bengal and the north-west, and silks thus 
ornamented in Berhampore find their way alike to the 
furthermost frontiers of the Punjab and to the heights of 
Assam. By means of certain coloured threads for the 
knotting process, a variety in the colours of the rings is 
imparted. These bandhna fabrics are also much used for 
turbans, and in Jeypore, where the work is nearly always 
done by the wives of the dyers, I was assured that there 
are no less than a hundred and eight kinds of knot in use. 

Very poetic and pretty are the names by which some of 
the designs and colourings in favourite use for silk are 
known. These have come down from the sixteenth century 
at least, for Sir George Birdwood tells how in 1577 three 
shiploads of Berhampore silks were despatched by way of 
the Persian Gulf to Iussia, and that among them were 
patterns described as “ripples of silver,” “nightingale’s 
eyes,’ “ peacock’s neck,” and “sunshine and shade.” Such 
names survive still, for fashion alters practically not at all, 
and a girl desires to include in her trousseau exactly what 
her mother had before her. In fact, the only instance in 
the varied inquiries that I made upon the subject in which 
I found that any whims of fashion existed was among the 
Kols, who are very capricious about their ornaments, and 
may sometimes be seen all wearing small necklaces of 
fine metallic threads, while at another time large beads or 
lacquered devices will have come into vogue. 

A girl of the upper classes takes a long time to gather 
her wedding outfit together, and this always includes as 
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varied a collection of cholis, saris, and chadars as the family 
resources can possibly command. Several of the castes and 
tribes have particular colours or embroideries for wear at the 
actual ceremony. The Jat and Vaishnav women of Bikanir, 
in Rajputana, for instance, invariably wear red, which is 
closely embroidered all over. It takes two years of steady 
work to do these, and they are never worn again after the 
marriage day. Almost all the higher Hindu castes affect 
saffron yellow as the bridal colour, which is of course reflected 
in the Brahman custom of anointing the young couple with 
tumeric oil, though with these, the highest of all, red silk 
is the accepted and conventional bridal wear. The Oraons, 
on the other hand, do not dress the bride up in anything 
more costly than her usual attire, but the bridegroom is 
expected to appear in the finest raiment he can afford. In 
the tribes where the primitive idea of bride-price still lingers, 
wedding clothes must be presented to the girl herself, and, 
with a few peoples, to her mother and grandmother also. 
Mahommedan women, who, unlike their male relations, are 
’ not forbidden to wear unmixed silk, often wear fine and soft 
gauzes in beautiful shades draped over an undercloth of a 
contrasting yet harmonious colour, and for wedding wear, 
the fact that a garment other than the savz has been assumed 
‘is often rather insistently indicated by the adoption of 
differing colours for the diverse articles. Until a girl has 
attained to womanhood, it is not held necessary for her to 
wear anything more than the sari, so that the addition of 
the cholt and undercloth indicates that the rwkh-sati, or 
home-taking, may be carried out. 

In the north-west the peshwaz, a form of skirt, is very 
generally adopted by the women, and is often made of 
coloured muslin. It is much gored, and is pleated and 
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gathered into a band at the waist as fully as it can possibly 
be set, and frequently measures from thirty to forty yards 
round, and I have heard of even more voluminous ones still. 
Of course, with such a mass of material, the skirt stands 
out naturally, and its thick folds have a massive effect, even 
though the material be of fine texture. Handsome trimmings 
of gold and silver lace and embroidery are generally added, 
and the strings with which they are tied round the waist 
are often of an ornate character of plaited or netted silk, with 
gold fringe or tassels at the end. Petticoats of this description 
are worn for full dress by wealthy ladies at religious and 
family festivals, and also by dancing girls, Hindu as well as 
Mahommedan, though they do not make the same play with 
their draperies that the English or American “ skirt-dancer ” 
obtains from her equally ample “accordion pleatings.” 

Mahommedan women of this part of the dependency 
have a curious and by no means pretty or becoming form 
of pyjama, or trouser. This is made very full round the 
waist and over the thighs, but gets gradually closer and 
tighter towards the ankles, round which it is quite tight. 
It is generally made of rather gaudy figured cotton, some- 
times of native, sometimes of obviously British origin, and 
is worn with the kontic or angia, a very short-sleeved jacket. 
The distinction between these and the choli proper is that 
they are closed up in front and fasten behind, whereas the 
corresponding strictly Hindu article of attire is closed behind 
and fastens in front. 

The petticoat is also worn by Rajput women, and with 
them reaches about midway between the knee and ankle. 
In colours they usually favour dark blue or dark red, and 
generally add more or less effective ornamentation round 
the hem. 
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The chief distinction between Hindu and Mahommedan 
clothing is that the latter wears much more actually made-up 
raiment than the former. There are strong Hindu traditions 
against cut-out and sewn garments, and though these are 
dying out, especially where the two great races are much 
thrown together, it is by no means difficult to trace pre7 
judices undefined yet existent in the prevailing fashions 
of everyday wear. Indeed, it is believed by Captain 
Meadows Taylor, and many other high authorities, that, 
before the Mahommedan invasion of India, anything like 
a shaped coat or bodice was entirely unknown, and the use 
of the needle in the making of wearing apparel was entirely 
a Muslim introduction. 

It is not necessary to enter upon a detailed description 
of the various classes of cotton goods from heavy unbleached 
calicos to fine and soft muslins, that are produced in all 
parts of India; but, from an artistic point of view, it is 
satisfactory to find that there is no very marked deteriora- 
tion in designs to be noted as a result of European influences. 
The stripes and checks employed, though commonplace 
enough, are seldom if ever offensive, while the repeated 
washings they have to go through soon tone down early 
crudities of hue. Patterns remain small and unostentatious, 
and nowhere did I find that large or staring or gaudy orna- 
mentation were favoured. The native taste retains its 
inherent purity in this direction, and rejects unerringly the 
vulgar and the ugly. In colour, unfortunately, one cannot 
speak so reassuringly. Brilliant tones appeal strongly to the 
Oriental mind, and the vividness of the aniline dyes of the 
laboratory has proved irresistible. In the great Alliance 
silk mills of Bombay no pretence whatever is made on the 
subject, and one is shown the dyeing vats filled with the 
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most dazzling of the coal-tar combinations. It is the gaudi- 
ness of rose-pink, of emerald-green, of royal-blue, or amber- 
yellow which constitutes a leading attraction of our European 
piece goods, and commends them to native purchasers when 
they are displayed in the native bazaars. On their mere 
merits of quality they would be less dangerous rivals to 
the indigenous manufactures, whose softer, deeper, richer 
tones, drawn from vegetable sources, are quite eclipsed by 
the staring, shouting hues of the imported article. 

As one wends through the crowded alleys of the great 
bustling cloth fair of Bombay, with its tons and tons of 
Manchester—ay, and German also—cotton fabrics, this fact 
is pressingly borne in. It explains one of the grievances 
which have led to so much friction and ill-will upon the 
question of the cotton duties, for the Indian weaver cannot 
command the resources, even if he wished to do so, of the 
scientific chemist, and thus indigenous products are handi- 
capped beside the brillant attractiveness of imported shoddy, 
to please the manufacturers of which the Home Government 
has not hesitated to offend alike the native capitalists and 
workers. It explains too, I think, in a measure that 
impression of widespread poverty which the superficial 
traveller dilates upon as evidence of “something wrong ” 
officially, for these wrappings lose their fugitive brilliancy 
in a very few days under the glare of the sun, and after a 
washing or two are reduced to a miserably ill-favoured 
appearance of faded shabbiness. One point that helps to 
convey the sense of general prosperity in Katthiawar and 
Bhaunagar is the dark blue and dark red county-woven cloths 
worn by both men and women down to the very poorest. 
These keep their warm full colouring to the last, and look 
therefore always well and fresh. It is perhaps rather 
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deplorable that the merely novel and gay should replace the 
old and the sober; but when was it not thus? It is even 
as when the cheap adulterated silks of foreign looms drove — 
the unsurpassable British brocades and moirés, tabinets and 
damasks, out of the field. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLECRAFT. 


“Them hath He filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, 
of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, in 
blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even 
of them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning work.”—Exopvus 
XXXVv. 35. 


EMBROIDERY, in India, is by no means as distinctively a 
woman’s art as it is in the West. In fact, down the pic- 
turesque Chandni Chowk of Delhi, where the European 
sightseer 1s pressed to buy examples of its famous gold and 
silver embroideries upon satin, it is the men who are to 
be seen sitting at large frames and working with infinite 
patience in glistering metallic thread, it may be one of the 
immortal designs of the knop and flower, or pomegranate 
variations. Again, at Bombay, where the wealthy Parsee 
ladies do not hesitate to pay ten or twelve pounds sterling 
for a gold and silver worked border for their saris, it will 
be men’s fingers that will execute the order. More than 
probably, too, the cap with its elaborate gold and silver lace, 
that the Mahommedan gentleman of the north-west wears 
in the house, will have been adorned by a Hindu man. 

Sir George Birdwood, greatest of all authorities on Indian 
domestic art, wrote in connection with an exhibition of 
needlework arranged in London, in 1893, by Mrs. David 
Carmichael and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
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Art, “I have myself seen women weaving in India, but 
never, save for domestic purposes, embroidering. . . . I did 
not know of any needlework being produced by the women of 
India for sale, excepting the phul-hari (i.¢. flower-work) of the 
sub-Alpine Himalayan region of the Tarai.” The collection 
Sir George pronounced of especial interest, and remarked — 
further, that “its public exhibition in this country was not 
unlikely to mark a distinct step in the advancement of the 
education of Indian women, in a direction for once happily 
in complete consonancy with their inherited indigenous 
culture. Unfortunately the collection, judged by its merits, 
was very disappointing. It demonstrated, indeed, the pre- 
sence of widespread accomplshment—in the conventional, 
not the etymological meaning of the word—but also in the 
widest absence of that absolute artistic achievement which 
imparts even to a scrap of needlework a beauty moth and 
rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal, for, 
once its fair idea, or Divine archetype, as a Platonist would 
say, is realized, it lives for ever, a heavenly treasure, in the 
memories of men.” 

When I saw that display, however, I did not grasp what 
I have since, and that is, that in no branch of Indian art 
has British influence been so mischievously detrimental as 
in needlecraft. The native women are quick to seize upon 
a small novelty that can be passed on from one to another, 
and the vulgar showiness and easy accomplishment of our 
Western woolwork, in all the worst hideousness of Berlin 
cross-stitch and crewels, seems to have pleased some innate 
sentiment in them, for, unfortunately, they have adopted and 
perpetrated these in the vilest form. The mission schools 
are to be held responsible for most of the evil that has 
been wrought in this direction. Drawn, as so large a 
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percentage of their teachers are, from the lower middle classes, 
and imbued with the worst philistinism of their order, these 
instructors from outside were equally utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the wondrous beauties of form and colouring of in- 
digenous embroidery, or to impart a knowledge of anything 
~ better than the decorative tastes of the back parlour. 

It is bad enough to find a table laid out with such mon- 
strosities on exhibition when one goes to visit a school, but it 
is a thousandfold worse to find that a wholesale acceptance of 
their horrors has run like a bad plague into the women’s 
domestic life in the large towns. One may go into a middle- 
class zenana and find a young wife crocheting an abomination 
in violet and yellow for her husband, who is employed on night 
railway duty, which he will wrap about his pate and speak of 
in the vernacular as a “head comfort.” In fact, to take an 
Indian journey by night in mid-winter suggests nothing 80 
much as that a violent epidemic of acute toothache has 
broken out, so many are the heads swathed up in these 
woollen marvels of ugliness. One may go into the women’s 
quarters of a palace, and find an exquisite silver bottle all 
chased or repousséc, and filled with rose-water or some fra- 
grant scent which will be sprinkled over the inevitable 
bouquet presented on leaving, and standing upon a mat of 
magenta and sky blue. For under such circumstances one 
realizes the painful truth that ugliness in these forms has 
become an everyday fact. Moreover, it is also true that 
girls come to school ‘purposely to learn how to do crewel- 
work or how to make “ water-lily ” mats, an illustration that 
would be comic, if it were not also very sad, of the perverse 
instinct of human nature to learn what it had better not 
know. 

I naturally expressed myself with some vigour on this 
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question, alike to educational authorities and school teachers, 
as well as in one or two of the leading Anglo-Indian news- 
papers. The excuse invariably put forward was, the official 
recognition of needlework as a code subject was next to 
nothing, and that funds for the purchase of good designs and 
materials were seldom available. But these difficulties are far 
from insuperable where any sense of artistic purpose exists ; 
for in the Hobart (Mahommedan) girls’ school at Madras I 
saw a delightful phulkari embroidered in shades of rich orange 
silk, upon deep red dungaree (a native cloth), that was altogether 
an artistic delight in its rich yet subdued tones and even 
stitching. Some of the table-cloths here were also quite 
harmonious and pleasing. Again, at the opposite corner of 
the dependency, in the native state of Bhaunagar, where Miss 
Brooke is to all intents and purposes directress of female 
education, the needlework was deserving of all commenda- 
tion. Fashionable young ladies in the Gujerat district affect 
a lavish amount of embroidery upon the right—the un- 
covered sleeve of their cholis, and have another odd little 
taste in placing a tiny square or oval device upon the right 
breast. Miss Brooke, therefore, set herself to obtain some of 
the best native designs favoured for these uses, and en- 
courages the girls to exercise their own wonderful—when 
not perverted by Western models—taste for colouring, and 
the results at the Mahjiraj school, both in made-up cholis 
and decorative work, were nothing short of charming. 
When I visited this institution, Princess Kesaba, the daughter 
of the enlightened and cultured gentleman who is the 
Maharajah of the State, had just completed, according to her 
own design and taste, one of the daintiest pairs of slippers 
ever seen outside Cinderella’s fairy ball, in pearl white velvet 
with gold and silver thread, and so delicately pretty were 
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some of the lawn handkerchiefs embroidered in white flax 
in the well-raised chikan stitch, that I perforce begged one 
or two to bring home. 

From the purely utilitarian point of view even, the folly 
of fostering the production of so much ugly and useless work 
should be apparent. Nobody will buy it, for if any appreciable 
native demand arose for it for “ decorative ” uses, the machinery 
of Switzerland and Germany would promptly glut the bazaars 
with d’oylys and antimacassars of the lowest and cheapest 
grades of mechanical production. Europe certainly does not 
want it, as our own “depots for poor ladies’ work” can tell; 
but, on the other hand, bLurope will purchase good and 
characteristically native work to an almost unlimited extent. 
Since my return to England, however, I learn with great 
satisfaction that the Society for the Encouragement and 
Preservation of Indian Art has taken the matter up, for if 
once there comes a suspension in the sequence of teaching as 
mother has passed it on to daughter, the beautiful arts of 
stitchery and taste of colour may be lost, and that would in 
truth be a loss to India herself as well as art-loving Europe. 

It is on the Bombay side, throughout Gujerat and 
Katthiawar, that one finds the most interesting and uncon- 
taminated indigenous needle-craft. How old, as an art, it is 
in this district one may judge from Marco Polo, who referred 
to the “beautiful mats in red and blue leather, exquisitely 
inlaid with figures of birds and beasts, and _ skilfully 
embroidered with gold and silver wyre. They are marvellously 
beautiful things ; they are used by the Saracens to sleep upon, 
and capital are they for that purpose.” 

Roughly speaking, the embroidery for household uses and 
personal wear is done by the women of Gujerat, Kutch, and 
Katthiawar, while that for commercial purposes is mostly 
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wrought by men. It is by no means easy to obtain good 
pieces of the former character, for the women are loth to 
part with what has cost them so much and such tedious 
labour. For general wear they affect cotton cloth of hand- 
loom native manufacture, and dyed to a rich deep shade of 
red with, I believe, cochineal and narsingar, the honey-scented 
flower of Nyctanthes arbor tristis. The designs are of primitive 
character, and include rude geometric patterns, squares, stars, 
cones, pyramids, and sometimes uncouth animal forms. Silk 
and cotton is often used side by side, and one often finds, as 
in a petticoat border that I have, green cotton and yellow 
silk pyramids alternating. The green chosen is usually a 
warm myrtle, the yellow leans to strong orange, blue is 
a deep royal shade, and crimson decided though bright. The 
effect of these embroideries is enhanced by small bits of 
mirrored glass which are worked in in a curious stitch uniting 
a little of both button-holing and cross-stitching in itself. 
The stitches themselves are all somewhat difficult to 
classify exactly, as one seldom finds them practised precisely 
as with ourselves. The chain and feather stitches are 
employed, however, without much modification, and the 
satin stitch 1s also used for careful and ornamental effects. 
Darning is often very cleverly utilized to produce small and 
regular patterns upon large surfaces, and cross-stitch both in 
its primitive simplicity as well as in the greater complexity 
of its Persian form one meets with frequently. “ Couching”’ 
or “laid” embroidery is also general, this being the technical 
term that is used to define all such patterns as are worked 
by threads, whether of gold, silver, silk, cotton, or crewels 
stretched flatly upon the ground material, and fastened into 
position by small stitches brought from the back at intervals. 
This is employed in many variations, including one very 
O 
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much like the basket stitch, which, in its representation of 
plaited openwork, is usually reckoned very difficult of deft 
execution. 

Not alone for work upon silk, cotton, or cloth is the 
Bombay side famous. With the emancipation from purdah, 
that the Parsee women have secured for themselves, they 
have also thrown off many of their former conventions 
concerning dress, though they wisely retain the sara 
in its graceful and becoming drapings as their principal 
garment. But the style of these has changed enormously 
during the past thirty years, as I realized when one of the 
leading Parsee ladies in Bombay showed me what had been 
her mother’s most costly and valued wardrobe, and her own, 
according to the newer idea prevailing among the more 
fashionable of her community. The older draperies were 
generally of native manufacture in heavy silks and in charac- 
teristic native or somewhat Persianized design and colouring. 
Rich and highly decorative as examples of the weaver's craft 
they undoubtedly were; but somehow, even to me, with all 
my admiration of the native art, they seemed a trifle heavy 
and antiquated for personal wear. Nowadays it 1s Japan 
and Paris that are supplying the Parsee society women with 
their materials, the former sending in a very fine and cling- 
ing silk, made about thirty-four inches wide, and in the 
most exquisite shades. Parsee ladies, I should mention, now 
favour very delicate colouring, and shell-pinks, straw, peach, 
mauve of the tint of the palest Parma violets, pale sky 
and twig-green, are among their favourite tints. This the 
Japanese have learnt, and these silks constitute a very 
appreciable item in the shipping business that is monthly 
developing in importance between Bombay and Japan. Paris 
supplies gauzes and crépes de chine in similarly well selected 
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colouring, as well as the rainbow and serpentine effects, lately 
favoured of European fashion, which are also meeting with 
approval from Eastern buyers. 

But none of these can be regarded as made up saris until 
a border has been put to them. For everyday and morning 
wear the girls and women embroider these for themselves 
upon ribbon, and I noted with great pleasure in the Parsee 
schools in Bombay, that the students are rather encouraged 
to do this, to them really useful work, than to waste time 
over hideous woolwork and mat making. For greater occa- 
sions and full dress-wear, at, say, official dinners or dances, 
these borders are much more elaborate, and are usually 
worked in gold or silver wire upon the best ribbon velvet. 
It is obvious that for such a purpose, where the folds must 
be the softest and most graceful, none but the most flexible 
metallic thread can be employed, and this, which is known 
as kullabatoon, is thus prepared: “ For gold thread, a piece 
of silver, about the length and thickness of a man’s fore- 
finger, is gilded at least three times heavily with the purest 
gold, all alloy being previously most carefully discharged 
from the silver. This piece of gilt silver is beaten out to the 
size of a stout wire, and is then drawn through successive 
holes in a steel plate until it is literally as fine as a hair. 
The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the wire 
finally appears as if of fine gold. It is then flattened in an 
extremely delicate and skilful manner. The workman is 
seated before a small and highly polished steel anvil, about 
two inches broad, with a steel plate in which there are two 
or three holes set opposite to bim and perpendicular to the 
anvil, and draws through these holes as many wires—two or 
three as it may be—by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly with a steel 
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hammer, the face of which is also polished like that of the 
anvil. This flattens the wire perfectly, and such is the skill 
of manipulation, that no portion of the wire escapes the blow 
of the hammer, the action of drawing the wire, rapid as it is, 
being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its descent. No system of rollers or 
other machinery could probably ensure the same effect, 
whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire or its soft- 
ness and ductility. 

“To wind the wire upon silk thread, the silk is very 
slightly twisted, and is rolled upon a winder. The end is 
then passed over a polished steel hook fixed to a beam in the 
ceiling of the workshop, and to it is suspended a spindle 
with a long bamboo shank, slightly weighted to keep it steady, 
which nearly touches the floor. The workman gives the 
shank of the spindle a sharp turn upon his thigh which sets 
it spinning with rapidity. The gold wire, which has been 
wound upon a reel as it passes behind the maker, is then 
applied to the bottom of the silk thread near the spindle, and 
twists itself upwards, being guided by the workman as high 
as he can conveniently reach, or nearly his own height upon 
the thread, but it is impossible to describe in exact terms the 
curiously dexterous and rapid process of this manipulation. 
The spindle is then stopped, the thread, now covered with 
wire, is wound upon it and fastened in a notch of the shank, 
when the silk thread is drawn down, and the spindle is 
again set running with the same result as before. 

“On examination of the kullabatoon, the extreme thin- 
ness and flexibility of the flattened wire, and its delicacy and 
beauty, will at once be apparent in comparison with attempts 
made in Europe with rolling machinery. It is remarkable 
that the gold and silver alike never tarnish, but retain 
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their lustre and colours even though washed. This is the 
result of the absolute purity both of the gold and silver 
employed. There is, of course, no doubt but that kullaba- 
toon, with considerable alloy in the wire, is also made and 
used in India, but it never enters into the higher classes of 
manufactures.” 

Surat is a great centre for Western India of embroidery 
work, though it is mostly done by men, of whom it is esti- 
mated that about seven hundred are fully occupied by it. 
The gold or silver thread is supplied to them by native and 
local merchants, who employ them to do the embroidery at 
rates varying from 7d. to 1s. 3d. a day, according to their 
skill and proficiency, and their average earnings are esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty-five rupees a month. The 
designs, which are generally very simple in character, are 
printed in gum and chalk by means of little wooden blocks, 
and the ribbon or material to be worked upon is kept taut 
over a primitive wooden frame, while ordinary needles are 
used. 

From Delhi, too, comes a great quantity of this gold and 
silver work, and at Bombay a very large firm of embroiderers 
from here are settled. In Delhi and Agra, also, considerable 
skill has been shown in adapting native designs and work to 
European uses, and that on the whole with a creditable 
freedom from vulgarization of design. Very charming are 
satin slippers, unmade up, but suitable forevening wear; and 
I also saw good work applied to Zouave jackets, and many 
other accessories of European dress. Here, indeed, it forms 
one of the staple industries, and in an old report of 1881-82, 
that I chanced to turn up while at Delhi, it is noted that 
in the Punjab, with the old Muslim capital and Agra as chief 
centres, some 50,000 are employed in this craft, and it was 
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then estimated that 328,000 miles of silver and silver gilt 
wire were produced here for use in the province and export 
to other places. 

More recent official information says the purity of the 
metals used, which in former times, especially at Lahore, was 
the subject of stringent regulation and surveillance both on 
the part of Governments and the guilds of wire-drawers, 
is now necessarily left to the exigencies of a trade in which 
cheapness is yearly growing a more essential condition. <A 
sort of assay, however, is consequent on the demand of the 
municipality for octroi duty. Mr. Stogden, speaking with 
the authority of official knowledge, thus describes this part 
of the business: “The Municipal Committee have estab- 
lished an octroi station in Delhi. To this station the dealers 
bring their raw material to be melted down, and the 
amount of duty payable by them depends on the quality of 
the ingot they intend to turn out. The scale is as follows: 
Gold kandala, Re. 1-8 per ingot of 75 tolas; silver kandala, 
Re. 1-4 ditto; sham gold, 8 annas per ingot of 75 tolas ; ditto 
silver, 4 annas; kandala mel (half silver, half copper) 12 
annas per ingot; silver wire, three pice per tola. The dealer 
presents his silver and copper to be weighed, and on payment 
of the duty a receipt is granted to him. He then takes his 
metal into the station and melts it down in an earthen 
crucible, called kathala, in one of the numerous compart- 
ments set aside for the purpose. From the crucible he pours 
it into an iron mould called reya. The bar or ingot of silver 
and copper when thus melted down is called gulr. If it is 
intended to work gold leaf into it, it is about 8 inches long 
by 14 inches square. The guwlli is then made over to the 
kandala kash, or wire-drawer.” 

I was shown an enormous portigre at Delhi, worked to 
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give a veritable needle-picture of the Taj, and for the descrip- 
tion of the way in which such pieces are wrought, though 
few are now undertaken, I may be permitted to borrow a 
few lines from an article by Mr. Kipling, C.LE., on the 
industries of the Punjab. | 
“In cases where the whole of the field is to be covered 
with gold work, a stout cotton cloth is stretched on the 
frame. On this the design is drawn by the draughtsman, 
and the parts to be raised are worked over with thick, soft 
cotton, dyed yellow, passed on the surface from a reel, and 
stitched down at each passing with ordinary sewing thread. 
The centre veins of leaves and other forms are marked with 
stitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thus produced 
in thick cotton thread. Over these forms the gold and silver 
thread is laid, their lines following sometimes those of the 
cotton underlay and sometimes going in opposite directions. 
For the grounds, varieties of basket-work and herring-bone 
stitches are adopted; spangles and lines of twisted wire are 
introduced to mark and relieve the leading lines of the 
pattern. Several men work at once on these fabrics, and 
they are not so long in execution as this description may 
seem to indicate. The sheen of the gold threads, interlaced 
in different directions as they cross over raised surfaces, pro- 
duces a brilliant and, in large pieces, a splendid effect. In 
cases where coloured silk velvet is bordered with raised gold 
embroidery of this kind, the velvet 1s sewn on strong cotton 
cloth, and during the work the parts to be left plain are kept 
carefully covered up. In the same way caps, cushions, tea- 
cosies and other trifles are wrought; but as relief is not 
always necessary, as in large throne cloths, elephant housings, 
and the like, the forms are not always embossed in cotton.” 
Another famous centre of embroidery was and still is 
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Dacca, where the art is chiefly in the hands of the 
Fantis, an off-shoot from the weaver caste, which was 
supposed to possess the secret of making muslins of such 
filmy fineness, that Sir George Birdwood tells us, in the days 
of Shah Jehangir a piece fifteen yards long and one yard 
wide weighed only nine hundred grains, while if such were 
laid upon damp grass it became almost invisible. Thus it 
had the name of shabnam, or “dew of evening,” and another 
description was known as ab rawan, or “the running water,” 
because it was quite indistinguishable in water. Their 
inherited tastes are therefore towards embroidery upon 
cotton, and this they do with great skill, varying it often 
with drawn-thread effects, rivalling those of Sicily and Crete. 
In India this is known as chikan kari, or chikan dozi, and 
for the best classes of it a frame is always used. But 
although one finds Hindus thus working, in spite of the 
exceedingly stringent rules of caste which obtain among 
them, embroidery generally is far more done by poor Muslims. 
From Dacca still a considerable trade is done with Jedda and 
Bushire in worked cotton or mixed silk and cotton cloths 
_ for Mahommedan wear. Though sketchy in design, and 
rough in execution, many of these pieces are decoratively 
effective, but better perhaps is not to be expected for the low 
rates which are paid for them. It is done almost exclusively 
by the women of poor though respectable Mahommedan 
families, and is rather a curious instance of the “ pocket- 
money ” wage, as I am assured that only a rupee to a rupee 
and a half a month is given for it, which is accepted, much 
as the worker at home, assured of her bread and butter by 
father or husband, undersells the necessitous wage-earner 
merely to obtain enough to buy the finery she covets. 

I was unable to extend my travels into Cashmere, but 
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in all the towns of the north-west one sees ample example 
of the splendid boldly designed and coloured work that 
comes down from its distant hills and plains. As to the 
embroidered burnouses, caps, and dressing-gowns, upon its 
exquisitely soft native woollen fabrics, they are familiar 
enough, but it is a wonder to me that no enterprising dealer 
in artistic carpets has ever placed upon the London market 
the worked rugs that the shops of Delhi and Agra display 
in fascinating temptation. These are of two sorts, one of 
which is a very thick and soft felt, made usually about six 
feet long, and three feet six inches wide. They are generally 
of a beautifully subdued turquoise blue, a natural cedar 
brown, or bleached white, and are embroidered all over in 
a running conventionalized floral design, in the most delight- 
fully harmonized colours, both vivid and dull. I; have seen 
them in a dark indigo, and a rich orange ground, but these 
shades are not so general. For the other description a heavy 
diagonally woven material, somewhat resembling a rougher 
form of the European so-called “art” serge, is employed. A 
stout lining of cotton is given to this, and the stitches of the 
embroidery are carried right through. These are often made 
as much as ten feet long, and the shades I have seen most 
generally used are a rich deep crimson, or a delightful sage 
green, but it is usual to add to them a black border, which 
is also worked over. 

Wool, very much like crewels in texture, is the medium 
of embroidery, and a great variety of colours is generally 
employed, but always with the artist’s eye for blending. 
The stitch used is simply the chain, looped round the needle, 
with an occasional employment of that known as the stem, 
but with these, usually so stiff and rigid in Western needle- 
work, these Cashmeri women-workers obtain not only the 
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most gracefully running curves and sweeps, but a very good 
filled-in effect for impossible flowers and foliage. They are 
not a luxury that the economical traveller must perforce 
forego, as in Delhi the prices for such pieces are from five to 
ten rupees each, while in Bombay they are only very slightly 
dearer. 

In Southern India, where mission effort has been longest 
at work, and imported ideas have perhaps taken their firmest 
hold, very creditable copies of Maltese, Torchon, and other 
laces are made in the schools and homes of the people. 
Quilon and Alleppy are both well known for their work of 
this description, which is bought at very low prices of the 
women makers, and taken round to the European and. 
Eurasian inhabitants of the towns. The average European 
resident has, however, very little conscience as to fair prices 
for even hand work, which she expects and bargains to buy 
for the same price as the products of the Nottingham looms, 
and really choice work, for which the delicate native fingers 
would be pre-eminently suited, does not receive the encourage- 
ment it deserves. But in this respect lace stands no worse 
than any other art product of the East. The curse of 
cheapness has fallen upon all that is popular, degrading 
design, vulgarizing execution, and I came to the conclusion 
that the only way to bring back what was covetable and 
desirable was to look for such things as Guzerati petticoats, 
the silk, or the brass ware of native use, and the rugs not 
discovered yet by the “art furnishers,” in order to escape the 
workings of that inexorable law, as it works out in the 
Calcutta or the Bombay store, “one rupee, fifteen annas, 
five pice.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT. 


“The bravery of their tinkling ornaments, and the cauls, and the round 

tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the anklets, 
and the headbands, and the perfume boxes, and the amulets, the earrings 
and the nose jewels.”—Isaiau iii. 18-21. Literal rendering. 
From the poorest sweeper woman of the towns, who puts 
half a dozen glass bangles upon her wrists, or the Kol coal- 
cutter girl who painfully forces heavy curved anklets of bell- 
metal over her feet, to the wealthy begum of a native state, 
or the “emancipated” ranee who has broken her purdah 
and goes to the Government House receptions, the love of 
jewellery is to be found among the entire female population 
of the East. It forms an appreciable factor in her dowry, it 
is a fruitful source of troubles in jealousy and quarrels, and 
it 1s a perpetual anxiety from the temptations it affords to 
robbery ; but it is a woman’s most precious belonging, and 
nothing, not even fine clothes, affords any compensation for 
its absence. The taste exists universally, and though forms 
and patterns differ with almost every province, or even 
district, it is as characteristic a feature of the sex at Madras 
as Lahore, in Bhaunagar as at Calcutta. 

The very lowest form of all is, of course, the cheap glass 
bangles. ‘There is a common belief that these are supplied 
by the continent of Europe, but so far as my own efforts at 
tracing them to their source went, I found that a large pro- 
portion were Chinese. JI bought numbers of them in the 
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original half-dozen sets in blue, green, and amber glass, 
paying on an average a halfpenny each bracelet for them, 
and in every instance the cards to which they were fastened 
bore Chinese characters, and in some cases the words “from 
China” as well. There is a still lower grade, however, 
made with waved lines, and in a size so tiny that I could 
not pass it over my own 6} glove-size and very flexible 
hand. These, I believe, are manufactured in the north-west ; 
and at Delhi one sees them in great quantities in the native 
bazaar. 

Of only slightly higher importance are the lacquered 
bracelets, and the process by which these are made gives 
a good idea of the exceeding cheapness of labour when 
this allows of their being sold at less than a penny each. 
A chief centre of their manufacture is in the Panch 
Mahal district of Gujerat, and the lac used in making 
them is gathered by the Bhils, a woodland people of 
Upper Western India. They exchange this for grain with 
the Banya trading community, who in turn retail it to the 
actual makers. The lac is softened, and rings of it are formed 
round the well-oiled top of a rice-pounder, which is about 
the size of a woman’s wrist. Twenty-five of these are thus 
made, and are just sufficiently heated again to cause them to 
stick together. They are then rubbed with powdered brick- 
dust, and polished with blue, red, or yellow-coloured copal 
varnish. Mr. H. A. Acworth, who has devoted much attention 
to this industry, states that in the next step, which is to 
print a pattern upon the bracelet, a whole day is occupied in 
pounding together two ounces of tin with a small lump of 
glue, till they form a grey metallic paste, which is afterwards 
boiled in a copper pot, and then strained. Meanwhile a 
piece of cotton wool is bound upon a stick, and is wetted 
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and pressed till it is firm enough to retain an impression 
drawn upon it with an iron point. When this primitive 
stamp is dipped into the tin solution it brings out a modicum 
of it, which is pressed on to the ornament in the design. 
This turns to a bright golden colour on the application of 
varnish, while specks and points of white or red, produced by 
the admixture of chalk or vermilion with the tin solution, 
are dropped on to heighten the effect. These choories, as they 
are called, are immensely popular in feminine estimation, 
and one may often find a rich lady wearing two or three of 
them among her gold and silver bracelets, while the poorer 
woman puts on ten or twelve. The same composition is used 
in the central provinces and Upper India to make the svithi 
or bindi, a head ornament, which has a centre point to fall 
back upon the hair, and large bosses for the ear. 

Until one makes a good deal of direct inquiry, one is 
unaware that bracelets vary in name according to the position 
in which they are worn upon the arm. The Hindu women, 
for instance, have the guyra, the kukna, and the puncht, 
which are worn next the hand, and which generally have 
some further descriptive appellation to denote whether they 
are supposed to represent teeth, seeds, flowers, or beads. 
Then come the choories, but there is a certain chun, usually 
a simple band of silver or metal, which may be put on among 
them. Beyond these last, and towards the elbow, are the 
kuttri, panch-luri, puchna, and other forms, while above the 
elbow several forms of armlets may be worn, a favourite one 
being the nao nugger, or “nine gems,” and occasionally one 
sees in these a very pretty and uncommon blending of stones. 
In the marvellous collection of Indian peasant jewellery 
made by Mrs. Rivett Carnac there is a pair formed of large 
and pale yellow topaz, surrounded with turquoise, and the 
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delicate charm of this combination is scarcely to be 
imagined. 

The next step up from the cheap glass and lacquer 
ornaments are those made from bell-metal, thie being of 
various alloys, and often containing, as in the particular 
manufacture for which Berhampore is celebrated, an appre- 
ciable admixture of silver. Where bell-metal is employed, 
it is usually in the form of very heavy armlets and anklets, 
and it is rather a characteristic of the non-Aryan tribes. 
Many of the Kols of Bengal wear enormous masses of what 
one may almost call ironmongery, and I have seen them as 
much as five inches deep and an inch thick, and perfectly 
solid. From six to eight pounds in weight is by no means 
unusual, and in exceptional instances they are still heavier. 
The hammered ornamentation is simple but effective, and 
they are worn with great pride. Indeed, it is often a matter 
of severe pain to put these huge things on, and unless it be 
done while a girl is still very young, it would be impossible 
to force them over the heel. Even then, as in the case of 
some that are slightly curved in shape, the process is one of 
real torture, which would not be borne save at the command 
of female vanity, and one sees girls with their feet swollen 
and chafed after it, smiling over the addition made to their 
beauty. The armlets are generally furnished with some form 
of clasp. Some of the very low-caste women, as Doms and 
Dhobies, wear a graduated series of thick brass or bell-metal 
bangles, almost covering the arm from wrist to elbow. 

There is an immense amount of imitation jewellery worn 
among the poorer classes, and mock pearls and stones abound 
in the native bazaars. The favourite designs of jwmka, “the 
shaking,” or pendent for the ear, and the bala bili, or “the 
lightning” from the flash and shimmer of its light fringe, and 
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many others are freely copied and adapted, and little girls 
spend their earliest pice in buying gilt and glitter of this 
sort. 

Head-dresses vary greatly in different parts of India. 
The Mahratta women have the kaztuck, which is composed 
of three separate pieces, a round boss being worn in the centre 
of the hair, with leaf-shaped or crescent ornaments extending 
forward towards the brow. In Madras, however, the side 
pieces disappear, and a number of smaller circles or brooches 
are fixed in the hair; and here I may mention the curious 
fact that no native woman uses hair-pins. The general 
method of disposing of her tresses, which she is fond of oiling 
and scenting, is to twist it into a close knot at the back of her 


? 


head, and I have never seen this “come down” under any 
exercise or exertion, or look other than neat and smooth. The 
prettiest and most artistic hair-dressing that I know is among 
the Nayar and Canarese women of the west coast. They 
possess this “crowning glory” in abundance, and it is soft 
and fine. Itis all gathered into a mass towards the top of 
the left side of the head, and with one or two deft twists they 
throw it round in a perfectly charming coil. Against this, 
however, the Canarese women are guilty of a hideous practice 
in wearing the huge earrings with which they distort the 
lobe of the ear. A small bar of metal is first inserted, and 
gradually larger pieces are introduced till they can wear a 
disc of as much as two and a half inches in diameter. With 
the poorer women this is often only of dark polished wood 
or bone, but the richer ones have them of gold or silver. 

The rings form an important item in the parure, and are 
worn equally on all fingers of the hand except the second. 
Indeed, even the thumb is adorned, and in this one often 
finds a small piece of mirror, or else it has a tiny receptacle 
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to contain a piece of cotton wool steeped in some strong 
aromatic oil or perfume. There is no special characteristic 
about native rings, unless they are signets, which though 
occasionally worn by women, are more particularly a man’s 
ornament. These often bear interesting devices or anagrams, 
intelligible only to the initiated. 

Some of the boxes in which a native woman keeps her 
betel and areca nut, cardamoms, spices, the soorma to darken 
her eyelashes and eyebrows, and other cosmetics, are very 
curious, especially in Southern India. One of these that I 
brought home was of bell-metal, circular in shape, and divided 
into nine compartments. Each of these had a separate 
cover on its own hinge, while to fasten all down in the 
centre was a screw, finished on the top with a conventionally 
modelled peacock. 

The Mahommedan woman of the north-west and the 
Punjab does not differ markedly from the Hindu in the 
ornaments characteristic to her outfit of jewellery. First 
there is the ¢ika, or adornment for the head, which is gene- 
rally of flexible workmanship, or composed of closely inter- 
locked links. ‘The two parts forming this pass one on either 
side of the brow and face to the ear, and are generally 
finished with a pendent but very close-set fringe of tiny 
devices, which may be balls, stars, lozenges, ovals, circles, or 
crescents. From the centre, over the parting of the hair, 
there falls on to the forehead an ornament, round, square, or 
crescent-shaped, and matching in finish the bordering of the 
rest of the article. At the lobe of the ear, where the broad 
strips join it, another large boss appears, but from this further 
eardrops, which may be quite different in design, are often 
added. Such an adornment naturally only belongs to the 
comparatively wealthy, and I have never seen these of anything 
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less valuable than silver. I should add that in the case of 
such heavy earrings as these usually are, and many more 
like them, that besides being supported in the pierced lobe, 
there is generally a wire which passes right round the ear to 
keep them in position. Except by the Canarese women, just 
alluded to, it is regarded as a deformity to spoil the natural 
contour of the organ of sound. 

Then comes the nose-ring, which the Muslim women 
as a rule do not wear so large as the Hindus, and with 
the former is often no more than a small and inconspicuous 
jewel. 

The necklace has many names and many varieties, as mala, 
luchcha, do-lari, according to design. It is often a broad 
collier, shaped to fit the neck and shoulders, of interlinked 
rings or cables, and finished, like the tka, with a thick but 
loosely set border of tiny metallic devices. The bracelets 
usually correspond exactly. Longer necklets, reaching 
sometimes to below the waist, made of beads, often very 
beautifully cut or chased, and occasionally of exceedingly 
quaint oval form, are also worn, and are generally finished 
with some medallion or pendant. A glance at this will tell 
one instantly to which of the two great races the wearer 
belongs, as the Hindu is almost certain to exhibit upon hers 
one of the many deities of her Pantheon; but the Mahom- 
medan, forbidden to make any “graven image or the likeness 
of anything that is in the heaven above or the earth beneath,” 
falls back upon the presentment of conventional figures and 
geometric patterns. Necklets, like girdles, are also made of 
squares linked together, and I have seen many really covet- 
able examples of these in silver, delightfully enamelled in 
shades of turquoise blue. One of the really prettiest of the 
Delhi patterns which are most worn in the north-west is 
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the twisted or babul setting for large amethysts, turquoises, 
topaz, or garnets, which are often employed for costly neck- 
lets. Each stone is set in a separate little square, and sur- 
rounded by fine gold work, based in treatment upon the 
suggestion of the soft yellow filaments of the flower of Acacia 
Arabica, and the separate pieces are fastened together with 
small chains. A woman’s possessions may begin with quite 
a short necklet, but as time and prosperity goes on another 
and another square will be added, until it reaches at last 
a handsome length. 

It is considered right that the bridegroom, wherever 
practicable, should present the bride with a gold ornament, 
but a ring is not used to denote the wedded state as with 
ourselves. A small iron bangle, with no visible juncture, is 
one of the most usual symbols of marriage, as it is supposed 
to indicate the strength and indissolubleness of the bond. 
Certain castes also wear a bead necklet, and it is regarded 
as an extremely inauspicious omen should this accidentally 
break, though no harm arises from re-stringing it. I found 
less superstition, however, concerning jewellery than I ex- 
pected. There are certain talismanic charms accredited to 
the diamond, and the nava ratna, or nos ratan of nine gems, 
is supposed to bring good fortune. The jewels composing 
this are the coral, topaz, sapphire, ruby, a flat diamond and 
a cut diamond, emerald, jacinth, and carbuncle. Another 
form substitutes for some of these the pearl, ruby, and lapis 
lazuli. There is nothing, however, as greatly prized for its 
direct influence with the gods as the salagram, which is a 
kind of ammonite found in one or two of the tributaries 
of the Ganges. The most precious are perfectly black, and 
they then belong to the symbolism of Vishnu and Krishna. 
If they are violet they are associated with one of the more 
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angry incarnations, but are nevertheless of great value. In 
the Vishnuite temples, where one is generally kept, they are 
washed and oiled with exceeding care; but almost every true 
Brahman endeavours to possess at least one in the house. 

Of indigenous gold ornaments, the most interesting 
specimens perhaps are furnished from Southern India. From 
Bangalore come large raised discs with crescents attached, 
worn as earrings, and often remarkable for beautiful beaten 
work ; and Mysore, Vizianagram, and Tanjore all send out the 
large but very light ornaments for the head that are worn 
on festal occasions throughout the Madras Presidency, and 
very widely also in the native States. The Swami ornaments 
of this district, with their representations of Vishnu and his 
ten incarnations or avataras, in one of which he is found, 
besides his consort Lakshmi; Rambha, the type of womanly 
loveliness and amiability; Siva, “the omnipresent, but 
especially in twelve forms and places,” and others in which 
Krishna appear, are universally popular; while in the 
Bombay Presidency, and throughout Gujerat, one finds very 
pretty bracelets and necklets of gold beads threaded on 
string. They are marvellously thin and light, yet they are 
beaten into beautiful and always appropriate designs. Some 
of the fine gold wire jewellery is also exceedingly charming, 
and bracelets so soft and flexible are made of it as to be 
almost crushable in the hand. 

To European eyes the gemmed ornaments of the women 
are wont to seem rather gaudy and tawdry, besides rough in 
setting. The heterogeneous mixtures of stones, which will 
place a turquoise, an emerald, and a garnet in close juxta- 
position, seems strange after the reserve shown in the West 
as to jewel combinations, and undoubtedly our own styles 
of cutting show precious stones to greater advantage than the 
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native methods. Mr. Kipling, whose knowledge of the inner 
workings of the jewellery trade of Delhi is not to be gainsaid, 
points out that European forms are, however, growing in 
favour, and that articles made for wealthy natives, even 
where indigenous designs are retained, are growing noticeably 
neater. Moreover, many of the richer native ladies of the 
large towns are beginning to wear genuine Bond Street orna- 
ments. Two very strictly purdah brides, with whom I had 
tea at Bombay, showed me their presents, and among these 
were dainty watch bracelets of a well-known London house, 
safety-pin brooches with quaint little sporting devices, and 
other things which seemed characteristic rather of a fashion- 
able wedding in town. As to the trade in jewels, Mr. 
Kipling remarks, in the official Punjab Gazetteer— 

“The telegraph and the modern facilities for travel have 
brought the precious-stone trade of the world together in a 
way that 1s surprising to those unfamiliar with its workings. 
It is now, as always, a somewhat secret branch of commerce. 
German Jews, trained in Paris, are perhaps the most 
prominent and leading dealers. There is scarcely a wedding 
or an accession affording an opportunity for the sale of 
precious stones that is not telegraphed to Paris, London, 
St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, Berlin and Vienna. Delhi and 
the rest of India are now included in this secret syndicate, 
and are periodically visited by dealers who come and go 
unnoticed; so that Tavernier was but the forerunner of a 
succession of jewel merchants. For pearls, Bombay is a 
great market; but even there, one of the leaders of the 
trade, the late Panniah Lall, was a Delhi man. In coloured 
stones this city has still a considerable trade, and the greater 
part of the valuable find of sapphires in the Cashmere 
territory has been absorbed by the Delhi jewellers. Most of 
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these men are in the hands of bankers, or, perhaps more 
correctly, they are the agents of bankers.” 

Especially noticeable, too, is the Europeanization of 
design and purpose that has come over the filagree work of 
Trichinopoly and Cuttack. It is exceedingly fine still in 
execution, but all that was primitive and simple has gone 
out of it. The most horrible degradation, however, that I 
saw was at Cochin, which possessed once a very good little 
school of silver filagree workers, who produced stronger and 
bolder work than that of the two other seats of the industry. 
I wanted an example or two to bring home, and eventually 
secured one or two that did not offend me, but I was offered 
—take note, O Society for the Encouragement and Preserva- 
tion of Indian Art—brooches in the form of banjoes, tennis- 
racquets, and parasols! Even so far have the horrors of 
Birmingham designs wrought their mischievous effects ! 


CHAPTER X. 


AMUSEMENTS AND PLEASURES. 


“Therefore the ways were swept, 
Rose odours sprinkled in the streets, the streets 
Were hung with lamps and flags, while merry crowds 
Gaped on the sword-players and posturers, 
The jugglers, charmers, swingers, rope- walkers, 
The Nautch girls in their spangled skirts and bells, 
That chime light laughter round their restless feet ; 
The masquers wrapped in skins of bear and deer, 
The tiger-tamers, wrestlers, quail-fighters, 
Beaters of drum and twanglers of the wire, 
Who make the people happy by command.” 

“The Light of Asia” (Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.S.L.). 


INDIAN girls have a few games that are peculiar to themselves, 
and very pretty and graceful some of these are. As mere 
children they join of course with their little brothers and 
cousins in various pastimes, and generally find their first 
toys in tiny clay models. There are also rude musical 
instruments which are given to them, and, save in form, the 
contents of the bibt ghar nursery are not so very widely 
removed from our own. The ghutayhuina, or swing, is 
invariably a part of its fittings, and a taste for this exercise 
survives when the girls are grown up. Indeed, I have seen 
a portly grandmamma sitting in the seat, which resembled 
a small cot, and realizing apparently a beatific sense of 
restfulness with the regular backward and forward sway. 

The doll, however, is the delight of all others of a little 
Indian girl’s life. It matters to her very little whether it 
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‘has been dressed by her mother or aunts—a mere rude rag 
presentment—or is a waxen triumph from France or Germany, 
brought by a kindly father from some big European stores 
in the nearest town, it is a treasured possession, valued with 
a personal affection that I think her little Western prototype 
in these days of high schools does not attain unto. The 
dramatic sense, so strong in the natural child, comes 
uppermost in these little Hindu and Mahommedan maidens, 
and the “marriage” of their dolls with those of cousins or 
playmates is celebrated with pretty travesties of mangni and 
shadi rites, of which they hear so much talk from the women 
by whom they are surrounded. Up to the age of twelve or 
fourteen years the boys can play with the girls, but whenever 
these marriage games are gone through, the lads have to act 
their parts with the same submissiveness which they will 
have to affect in seeking their own brides later on. These 
action games are played in all seriousness, the elder girls 
enacting the parts of mothers and aunts, and finishing up 
with the cooking of imitations, as nearly as they can manage, 
of the special wedding dishes. 

And the taste for playing with dolls does not end with 
childhood. Big girls, who have done well in the school 
examinations, are more pleased with a doll as a prize than 
ulmost anything that can be given to them, and I have seen 
those whom I may fairly call young women show real dis- 
uppointment at a distribution to find that their first prize 
was a new sari, while a third or fourth received some 
showily attired guryen, as they will call them, and I am 
assured that even after they have children of their own the 
dolls remain a joy. Perhaps the wife of Ibsen’s “ Master 
Builder” had hereditary Oriental tastes in the affection that 
she lavished upon the much-discussed “nine beauties.” 
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In Madras the girls have two extremely pretty and 
oraceful games, which have been systematized for use as 
physical exercises in the schools. One of these is called 
kollatum, and in idea resembles an English maypole dance, 
with ithe substitution of gaily-coloured strings or flower 
garlands for the ribbons. Each girl, however, carries two 





GIRLS’ GAMES IN BHAUNAGAR—ARDOGARLO. 


short rods in her hands, and goes through the plaiting of 
the streamers to a soft chant, to which accentuation is 
given at intervals by short strokes from the sticks, and as 
certain points in the plaited design are reached, each one 
slowly sinks to her knees. Kummi, the other game, is 
almost a figure-dance, performed by groups of four, and this 
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I found in almost precisely similar detail to be a favourite 
pastime in Bhaunagar, where it goes by the name of ardogardo. 
It was beautifully rendered for me here in the Wadwha 
working-class school, the little exponents assuming the most 
picturesque poses with an ease that the London pantomime 
child would find a positive fortune. Here, too, they showed 





GIRLS’ GAMES IN BHAUNAGAR—PHESPHEDHODI, 


me phesphedhodi, in which the lttle performers cross hands, 
and whirl round in a giddy crescendo of speed till one expects 
to see them drop. Not so; when it is finished, each couple 
is eager to begin again. 

Another game which I saw here for the first time was 
rhasado. In this one girl stands in the centre of a circle of 
her companions, and chants a rhythmic poem on what good: 
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girls ought to know, the others taking it up and accentuating 
each period as they glide around her by a whole turn of the 
body performed with exceeding grace. 

Subsequently I saw this at Bombay, played both by 
middle-class Parsees and poor Hindus, but in a somewhat 
different form. Here the girls placed a stool in the middle of 
the room, and in honour of my visit were allowed to add 
to the effect by obtaining a brazier full of burning coals. 
Round this they circled, invoking, in curiously airless strains, 
Saraswati, the consort of Brahma, who is the goddess of 
speech, song, and music, as well as of all covetable learning. 
The words they repeated were curious, and ran thus: “ Sisters, 
let us in the beginning remember Saraswati for the sake of 
blessings. She will take from us all unhappiness. Sisters, 
she who has inherited of the spirit of Saraswati alone knows 
true joy. An educated lady need not be at a loss for pleasure. 
In knowledge she will find happiness. An educated wife is 
the greatest pride of her husband.” 

As a bride in the zenana of her husband, a girl-wife in 
her new dignity must to some extent forego her games, and 
the worst feature in the life to an outsider seems its un- 
varying monotony. I have visited dozens of houses, literally 
of all sorts and conditions, from slums in Madras and Calcutta 
up to the palatial houses where ranees and begums live, 
and the want of broadening interest in the day’s continual 
routine constitutes to European minds at least a terrible 
blank. There is not even the pleasant fuss of pretty sur- 
roundings or artistic furniture to gratify the eye, and I well 
remember how this deficiency struck me, calling on the wife 
of a wealthy zamindar at Berhampore. I was shown into 
an apartment absolutely void save for a common charpoy, 
or bed, and judging from the delay in its arrival the whole 
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house must have been searched to find a rickety three-legged 
stool for me to sit upon. Conversation seemed rather halting, 
till one of the ladies began to examine the gold bangles I was 
wearing, and I asked her whether she would show me her 
own jewellery. This she was quite ready to do, and must 
have spread out over a thousand pounds’ worth of really lovely 
gold work and gems for me to admire, but the contrast 
between her costly possessions and the bare chamber in 
which she set them out seemed curiously sharp. 

Of course the ordinary visitor who goes to a well-to-do 
native house, or a ruler’s palace, is received in the public 
reception rooms, which are generally furnished according to 
the “regardless of expense” style of Tottenham Court Road, 
and susceptibly artistic eyes are grieved over flower-patterned 
carpets, rosewood chairs and tables en suite, and rep curtains, 
such as obtained in the earlier decades of the reign. Only 
one bright exception do I know to this, and that is the palace 
of the Nawabs of Murshedabad, where there is an authentic 
Rembrandt of great price, and a Cuyp, a Teniers, and ‘other 
pictures worth going to see, with a fascinating collection of 
early native arms, and a library in which are Korans of untold 
value, which the non-believer may not touch even with a 
gloved hand. 

But a lady’s visit to the ladies of a family shows a very 
different sight of the home life. One that I paid in Calcutta 
to a titular ranee, whose state, though by no means as im- 
posing as before family feuds had weakened the heritage, is 
still upheld with great dignity, was characteristic of many 
others. In visiting ladies of this rank, it is thought a mark 
of courtesy to give notice of one’s intention to call some hours 
at least before, and all, therefore, was in readiness for my 
reception. The house in which this lady lived was enormous. 
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As seen from outside it would be little exaggeration to call it 
a palace, for indeed within its walls were lodged the whole 
eighty (besides servants) who make up the total—brothers, 
their wives and children—which at present constitutes the 
chief branch of the family. I entered under a massive stone 
gateway, surmounted by lions carved in stone, and at the 
door stood the ranee’s little daughter of about eight, clad in 
much festal bravery of yellow satin underdress and a sari of 
soft olive silk embroidered in yellow, and wearing some 
handsome gold ornaments. The child, who was accompanied 
by several of her cousins, gave us a pretty salaam, and took 
me by the hand to escort me to her mother. This was 
evidently a point of etiquette to which she attached much 
importance. She never let go her hold, though she had 
sometimes to move from one side to the other, for never 
have I gone along such a winding intricacy of small chambers, 
passages, and stairs as that which we had to pass to reach the 
zenana from the entrance hall. 

In this instance the ranee paid me the honour of receiving 
me in the best room of the zenana, and I took particular 
notice of its equipment. On the right on entering, through a 
door which was guiltless of new :paint for many years, was a 
large double bed, at the head and foot of which was some 
bold wood carving. On this was a flock mattress and sheet, 
several bolsters, large and small, and a wool-stuffed coverlet 
of printed moreen. There was a large press, something like 
an old-fashioned dresser, and another one with glass doors, in 
which were the oddest jumble of “curios” imaginable, from 
penny china dogs to dainty little cups in damascened silver, 
from indiarubber dolls in knitted raiment to the engraved 
talc handscreens of Madras. On the walls were a portrait of 
her father-in-law (by a native artist, who had given due 
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prominence to the jewelled aigrette of his turban and handle 
of his scimitar), a German oleograph of the Repentant Mag- 
dalene, a photogravure of Lord Ripon, and a “ Christmas 
number” presentation coloured plate. Chairs were put for 
us round a small table, on which, in the centre of a beaded 
mat, was the inevitable scent to be sprinkled on one on 
leaving. The ranee, followed in a minute or so by her 
sisters-in-law, entered. 

She was not one who would be classed as “ educated,” for 
Ido not think she could read a word, but she possessed in- 
telligence, as well as good breeding, and as a hostess was 
certainly successful. She was simply dressed, and was not 
wearing much of her jewellery, for, as she subsequently 
explained, there was great anxiety in the house as to the ill- 
ness of one of her brothers-in-law—which she described very 
much as an English lady would—mentioning that the high 
temperature, of 102 degrees, at which he remained caused 
them much uneasiness. Several questions about the Queen 
and the Royal Family were put to me by all the ladies, who 
spoke in a vein of respectful loyalty most pleasant to hear; 
and they asked, also with intelligent interest, about my 
voyage and what I had seen in Madras, especially what 
native ladies I had called on there. We remained about a 
quarter of an hour, and before we left a plate of fruit and 
sweets—these latter mainly made of cocoa-nut paste, and 
cloyingly sweet--were put before us, and we duly tasted 
them. Salaams over, I came to the conclusion that, so far 
as talk was concerned, I had paid many far less interesting 
visits in London. 

As a rule in a native house one has to traverse a stone 
passage, opening upon a tiny bricked court, where two or 
three servants will be cooking, amid a litter of vegetable 
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refuse ; some stairs to climb, a balcony with small and dark 
rooms, in which the only furniture is a bed; and when the 
lady is reached she will be found in a chamber similarly 
poverty stricken in appearance. : 

Mahommedan houses are wont to be, in Calcutta, less 
alluring, if possible, to European tastes even than Hindu 
ones, and in one instance that I saw the narrow passage 
which we crossed was dirty in the extreme, and littered with 
orange-peel, while in the yard were the female attendants 
slicing vegetables on a large blade set in a block of wood, 
and crushing the curry spices upon a stone with a heavy 
roller. We had to climb some steep and broken brick and 
cement steps to reach our hostess, whose young daughter, 
being strictly purdah, was taught reading and writing by 
ladies of the Church of England Zenana Mission at her own 
house; and both, who were not expecting any call of the 
kind, received us in morning deshabdille of no jewellery and 
simple cotton saris. 

In this case the girl was the wife of a young man coming 
over to one of the English universities, and her education 
was being continued at his desire. She showed me her 
exercise-books and promising English handwriting, and 
evidently felt some interest in her studies; but when I 
asked her if she would like to accompany her husband to 
England, she smiled rather hopelessly at the idea, and gently 
said that native women did not take long journeys, and she 
thought she would be afraid to go on the sea. 

Flowers of course play an important part in the daily 
life of the people, but the pleasure of their arrangement does 
not belong to the women of the household. Caste here gives 
a monopoly to the Malakars, who make up the bouquets and 
chaplets required for wedding festivities. For a bride the 
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orthodox floral headdress are white bela flowers, arranged 
with jack leaves and a single bright red rose. But flowers 
possess so much and such deep symbolism among the Hindus 
that it was perhaps inevitable that their disposal should have 
become a profession in itself. Certain things, for instance, 
must never be offered to particular deities, and it would be 
considered most inauspicious to present the Java or China 
rose in wedding ceremonials, or to any other than Kali, to 
whom is also dedicated the aparajita (Clitonéa ternatea). 
The sacred blossom of Siva is the dhattra, and that of 
Saraswati is bakas (Justicia adhadota). For temple garlands 
and decorations the powerfully scented champak, so lovely 
in its clear waxy white just tipped with lemon yellow, 1s 
almost invariably admissible, as are the various jasmins, 
gardenias, and pink and white oleanders. The narsingars, 
like immense marigolds, in shades both of lemon and orange, 
are also much used, and in the Benares temples they are 
offered for sale by basketfuls. One point in the manufacture 
of these flower-chains is that under no circumstances may 
they be tied with string, and dried fibre of the plantain 
stem is invariably employed. I found this to be the case in 
every district that I visited. 

In calling on a native lady, there are two or three marks 
of courtesy that she never fails to show. She will present a 
. small bouquet of flowers, often really tastefully arranged, and 
generally sprinkled with rose-water. She will offer scent, 
and it 1s good manners to receive this upon an unfolded 
pocket-handkerchief. It is not always to be accepted with 
unreserved gratitude, for native perfumes have a clinging 
and penetrative quality derived from the essential oils which 
are their basis, which far surpasses any European product, 
nor can one feel whole-hearted thankfulness at being copiously 
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sprinkled with patchouli, for which the only consolation is 
that it will quickly lose its objectionable aggressiveness ; but 
all these are signs of respect, and as such must be borne. If 
the visit has been a formal one by appointment, flower-garlands 
will be placed round one’s neck on leaving, and probably a 
dish of sweets will be offered. I own that these are not 
always enticing to the European palate. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it suffices, to show that the gift is accepted in the 
spirit that is meant, to touch the lips with it, for where ghi 
(oiled butter), cocoa-nut, honey, and saffron are blended into 
large lumps, it is a little fearsome to the unaccustomed. 

Of dancing I saw little, and the loss did not greatly 
concern me, as this can hardly be reckoned among the 
amusements of the women. Lucknow has the repute of 
training the best dancers, and here there are schools for the 
purpose of teaching them the simpering, posturing, and 
manipulation of draperies which seem the chief features of 
the art according to its native exponents. But the tendency 
to the adoption of European education among the rajahs and 
the wealthy men, formerly the best patrons of the dancing- 
girl and her calling, is changing taste in this direction. The 
faddist and the crank is even stepping in, and though at 
present he has not much influence wherewith to boast, 
it is a little instructive as well as amusing to find that in 
Madras has been founded, with all formality and import- 
ance, a “Society for the Suppression of Nautch parties,” from | 
whose propaganda it is urged that it is a short step from 
the nautch-party to the nautch-girl’s home. And, further, 
nautch-parties are a sort of advertisement to these women, 
while the inevitable missionary has delivered his soul upon 
the subject by saying, “If the rich had money they could 
thus waste, it would be far better to use it in relieving 
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the poor and the distressed than to squander it to give 
expensive presents to those who did not need it, and to fill 
the pockets of bad women who are hired at enormous cost to 
divert the crowd with unseemly gestures in dancing, which 
only tended to feed the flame of passion.” The reverend 
gentleman’s ire on the subject, it may be added, appeared 
from the context of this pronouncement to be principally due 
to the fact that as much as a hundred rupees a night are 
sometimes paid to a popular dancer. 

I was naturally anxious to witness a native play, but it 
was not until I reached Bombay that the opportunity to do 
this afforded itself. A native actress is, however, a great 
rarity at all times, and in Western India she practically does 
not exist. There is, however, excuse enough to include an 
account of the drama in Gujerati, in a book devoted to 
“Woman in India,” on the ground that the sex when it 
enjoys the chance is as fond in the East as in the West of 
seeing a play. The space immediately before the footlights, 
which in a European theatre belongs to the orchestra, is 
given over to the female spectators, who, if they are Parsces 
or anything but the most rigorously purdah of Hindus, can 
attend and enjoy the spectacle with little fear of being seen, 
as the seats are sunk a trifle below those of the first rows in 
the auditorium, and a high screen of wood is interposed. 

The theatre that I visited is the largest and most important 
in the native quarter of the city, and its manager, Mr. 
Kussonji, prides himself upon his enterprise and liberal 
spirit towards his patrons. It was, however, a somewhat 
embarrassing experience, as I found that the visit of an 
English lady was decidedly rare, and in honour of the event 
new yellow satin-covered chairs had been placed in the front 
row for my own and my friends’ accommodation, while the 
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manager himself was in waiting to receive me with a very 
thick garland of white jessamine and pink oleander, which 
he placed round my neck, and I had thus to wear something 
like a sweetly scented boa of natural flowers all the evening. 
The theatre itself is a large one, and holds about fifteen 
hundred people. In construction it may be compared to one 
vast pit and large gallery, and in the matter of decoration it 
cannot be called extravagant, as, except for a little painting | 
on the walls, decoration is non-existent. Though the play 
had been running for some weeks, the house was well filled 
in all parts, and the drama, which began at nine o’clock and 
lasted till nearly two in the morning, was followed with 
close, but not demonstrative, attention throughout. As in 
medieval times with ourselves, all the female characters 
were personified by men, but in some cases the counterfeit, in 
make up, voice, and dress, was so good that I own that until 
the curtain had fallen on the first act I was not sure that 
the performers were not of the sex they were representing. 
The title of the drama, which was borrowed from one of 
the old legends, and had been written up to the more modern 
conditions which even the native playgoer is beginning to 
demand, was “Mansing and Abhazasing,” these being the 
names of the two sons of a great king. When the curtain 
rose the lads were seen at play, when to the well in the 
garden come some girls to draw water. The boys tease the 
girls, one of whom gets her chattie upset or broken, and 
though she herself is neither harmed nor hurt, she is indicated 
as a revengeful little minx, and goes off, promising that the 
lads, princes even as they are, will find themselves punished. 
She is married to a foolish youth, who has not sense or 
authority to bid her look on the affair as merely a joke, and 
is the son of a rich and influential man, who chooses to feel 
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aggrieved at the “ insult” to his daughter-in-law. Accord- 
ingly the father-in-law resolves to seek redress from the 
father of the boys, who enjoys the reputation of being an 
unflinchingly just and wise ruler—a reputation which he 
maintains in this instance by ordering the lads, despite all 
their mother’s tears and prayers, into exile. 

These incidents, told in several scenes, with a gorgeous 
stage picture of the king receiving his subjects and pro- 
nouncing his decision, formed the’ first act, and in the 
second the young princes, habited now in sober sable and 
stripped of nearly all their rich jewels, were seen halting 
for the night in a dreary jungle. Both are very tired and 
lie down to rest, but though an angry tiger (which was very 
cleverly worked, by the way) comes snarling across the 
stage, one of the deities of the Hindu Pantheon accords a 
protection to them. Against a wriggling serpent, however, 
this beneficent protection does not extend, and the younger 
boy is stung. From the effects of this he dies, bestowing his 
little bundle of possessions on his brother, and bidding him 
not trouble about his dead body. This injunction Mansing 
obeys, and goes on his journey; but presently come on to the 
scene a party of wealthy travellers apparently making a 
pilgrimage. The daughter of one of these, seeing the dead 
body of the beautiful young prince, declares that no other 
lover will ever satisfy her, and she is quite ready to 
sacrifice herself in suti for him. Such devotion, however, 
brings its own reward, for the opportune appearance of a 
holy Brahmin upon the scene results in a miracle of healing, 
and on the restoration of the youth to life, the couple are 
united in marriage on the spot. 

Meantime the older boy had found his way to some 
hospitable kingdom, where his grace and good looks secured 
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eyes upon the wealth that the princess has brought to her 
husband, and resolves to possess himself of it by poisoning 
the young man. This design is frustrated by the waiting- 
maid, who learns the plot and conceals her master safely. 
The princess is led to imagine herself a widow, and on 
reaching the kingdom of her brother-in-law is offered to him 
in marriage. Again the faithful servant comes to the rescue, 
and at the wedding ceremony saves her mistress from 
dishonour by substituting herself, and meantime the father 
and mother of the two princes, Mansing and Abhazasing, have 
arrived with a great retinue of relations and retainers. The 
chambermaid tells her secret, the younger son is brought 
forward, and there is a general family reconciliation and joy 
all round, even the wicked bunnia and his myrmidons 
sharing in the universal good will. 

Such is the story which occupied some half-dozen acts 
and hours to unfold. As I have said before, all the female 
parts were taken by young men, who occasionally acted with 
i» degree of feeling and vigour that one would hardly have 
expected from them. Notably well played, for instance, was 
the scene between the queen-mother and her husband, when 
she was trying to induce him to modify the sentence of 
banishment passed upon the two boys; and very touching, 
even to ears like my own, which could not follow the sense 
of the Gujerati words, was her subsequent farewell and 
parting advice to them, while in her dark sari and handsome 
jewels she quite realized the picture of what the senior ranee 
often is. The parts of the princesses as brides were merely 
such as at home we should classify as ingénues, and required 
very little subtlety of acting, and all that was demanded of 
their exponents was to look pretty, according to native 
canons, be modest and retiring as a Hindu maiden ought to 
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be, and wear rich clothes and showy ornaments with matter- . 
of-fact ease. The lads entrusted with these parts fulfilled 
these requirements remarkably well, carrying their chatties 
on their heads with the same erect grace that the girls 
acquire, and indicating cleverly the half-shy reserve with 
which young women in the East listen to the conversation 
or move about in the presence of their elders. Very much 
in earnest were the two actors representing the two princes, 
and the one who took the part of the older and less tried 
exile worked hard to convey the proper sense of Oriental 
regal repose, while the other bore his manifold troubles with 
curiously characteristic quiet and even stoicism. 
Proportionately the dresses would have borne comparison 
with those of the average theatre at home. The kings and 
princes wore kinkhabs of splendidly hued violet, orange, or 
crimson silks, stiff with golden brocading, and turbans with 
stripes of metallic threads. Ministers, bunnias, and Brahmins 
were all correctly habited, servants had liveries, and even 
the supernumeraries were very well dressed. For the female 
characters some of the cloths and saris were very rich and 
costly, and the colouring had been chosen with a remarkably 
good sense of stage effect. There was a constant change of 
scenery, and the transformations were effected rapidly and 
smoothly. Many of the “sets” were, indeed, very pretty, 
and notably among these might be mentioned the jungle 
scene by moonlight, with the two sleeping boys; and the 
revels and dances that are held when the older prince 
arrives in the palace of the princess whom he subsequently 
marries. From a strictly realistic point of view, however, 
much of the effect is marred by the custom which obtains 
of allowing the orchestra—composed, as 1t 1s, of weird and 
shrill wind and stringed instruments and tom-toms, which 
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are played with monotonously vigorous rhythm—to have 
their places on the sides of the stage within the proscenium. 
The managerial room was not unlike that of a London 
theatre manager. It was simply furnished with a desk, 
table, and stools, and over all lay a business-like confusion 
of papers and correspondence. Several “books of the words,” 
in Gujerati, a luxury cheaply supplied to the theatre-goers, 
representing the present and previous productions, were 
there, as well as cuttings from vernacular papers, not merely, 
I was told, of “notices,” but of new poems and dramas of 
whose existence it was well to be aware, and of writers 
whose names might possibly be worth bearing in mind. 
The bookshelves contained various volumes of reference, as 
well as of plays, among which were the renderings of 
Shakespeare’s dramas which have been made into Gujerati ; 
and on the wall were several photographs of former stars 
and present members of the company. It was, perhaps, 
more curious than discreet, taking into consideration the 


? 


sex of the “actresses,” to accept Mr. Kussonji’s next offer 
of a sight of the dressing-rooms. Here I was initiated into 
several of the secrets of the men’s successful make-up as 
women. The little cholis, or bodices of bright satin or 
embroidered net, had « little padding discreetly introduced, 
which imparted to them the due effect of exceeding tightness 
which the conditions of Oriental good fit demand. For the 
hair there were wigs or false tresses, which could be easily 
fastened on under the heavy jewelled head ornaments so 
dear to Hindu women; and paints and powders there were 
in abundance that would not look mean beside those of a 
Western actor or actress. For raising and lowering the 
curtain, and shifting the scenery, the manager had availed 
himself of the best machinery he could get; and the crowd 
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of native carpenters and shifters had been admirably drilled 
to their work. I remained in the wings during a scene or 
two, watching the’ guardian deity of the wandering boys—a 
sufficiently awesome presentment, with gilded face and much 
weaponed in half a dozen hands, riding upon a lion—taken 
by invisible wires across the stage; and I noticed that the 
trees and a small bank were remarkably solidly constructed. 
Then I was taken below the stage that I might judge of 
the property resources that were stored there, and had 
pointed out to me with great pride the mahogany counter, 
with gilded rail and network, which had figured in a previous 
drama in which was a great bank robbery scene. Thus has 
realism and modernity reached even the drama in Gujerati. 
Of course the wonderful in juggling and acrobatics are 
always popular, and when an entertainment of these is given, 
the purdah ladies generally manage to witness it from some 
gallery or behind a screen. The ordinary tricks, which begin 
from Port Said, when a clever conjurer comes on board the 
steamer and wears eggs as eye-glasses, while he produces 
kittens from his spectators’ hair, or finds live chickens on 
the arms of a deck-chair, follow one more or less round the 
whole way, and the oft-described basket and mango tree 
tricks seem to be known to all “who make the people happy 
by command.” These, moreover, are generally performed 
with dexterity, and even the closest attention fails to reveal’ 
“how it’s done.” Though in each case the performers were. 
Indian, the newest (to European eyes) and neatest feats I 
witnessed were in Ceylon. Sitting in the verandah of the 
Queen’s Hotel, Kandy, I saw a scantily clad and attenuated 
individual, who laconically said, “Good show, ci rupee.” I 
had read all the newspapers of comparatively recent date, 
and a rupee for at least half an hour’s amusement, till it 
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should be cool enough to drive out, did not seem exorbitant. 
So I ordered the performance, and saw yards of coloured 
paper produced from his angular elbow, and after realistic 
contortions as of great internal pain, a heterogeneous collection 
of stones, knives, pieces of cloth, and small bottles were 
taken from his mouth and laid at my feet. Presently he 
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A CONJURER AT POR? SAID. 


brought out a snake-skin, which he offered me to handle and 
examine, and though I must admit that I possess all the 
antipathy of my sex to touching anything snake-like, I took 
this, and it undoubtedly was what it purported to be. As 
I returned it to him, he apparently laid it on the ground, 
and touched the gaping mouth with some liquid. Almost 
instantly it appeared to come to life, and in a few seconds 
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a hissing cobra with hood erect was in its place. It was a 
most clever bit of sleight of hand, for the live snake was 
substituted in the same position as that in which the 
dead skin had lain, and again when, after a few passes, he 
had brought back the empty skin, the illusion was extremely 
well performed. 

It was at Trincomalee that I witnessed the most brilliant 
feats of balancing and acrobatics of my tour on the part 
of a travelling troupe. One item was almost gruesome, and 
was certainly startling. A man stood upon his head, and 
gradually lowered his body, keeping it quite rigid till it 
was only twelve or fifteen inches off the cround. He then 
moved it round, his head being all the while an immovable 
pivot, till the idea forced itself upon the spectator that he 
was bound to twist himself off his own neck. 

One must plunge far into the native states to see quail 
or cock-fighting, which are both extremely popular masculine 
pastimes, and at the fairs held once or twice a year in the 
big towns of the feudal territories they always flourish 
prominently. 

Music is not, save with the Parsees, a feminine enjoy- 
ment, for it is considered, ike dancing, to be an exclusive 
prerogative of low caste or bad women. The Parsees, how- 
ever, to their credit, have raised it from this degraded view, 
and many of them are accomplished performers and highly 
trained vocalists. By special invitation, while in Bombay, 
I was able to attend a concert given in honour of Mr. 
Naoroji, M.P., with a programme of strictly national airs 
and songs. It had been organized by Mr. Kabraji, a gentle- 
man whose name is honourably known to English musicians 
by his really scholarly rendering into Gujerati of the words 
of the National Anthem with musical adaptation. This was 
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sung by one of his daughters, as solo with chorus, and may 
certainly be pronounced successful. I do not profess to 
understand the intricacies of the Hindu scale, which 
recognizes quarter-tones, and of course to European ears 
there is a certain airless monotony at first. But in due time 
one begins to detect that it has subtle harmonies, which are 
far from unpleasant when well performed. 

Whenever sympathy is expressed for the want of amuse- 
ment or outside interest of the Indian woman’s life, I think 
few have any idea how fully her aspirations in these directions 
are supplied by her religion, which satisfies so well the 
cravings of the feminine nature towards the romantic and 
the dramatic. It so happened that I understood this from 
the first, for soon after I reached Trincomalee, where I first 
stayed in the East, and where the native population are for 
the most part devout Sivaites, I found the great festival of 
Kali—known in Bengal as the Durga Puja, and in Western 
India as the Dasara, when her victory over the demon Mahi- 
hasura vested Siva with a little brief authority—in full 
celebration. For nearly a week the quaint little temple 
was decorated outside with pendent chains of the exquisite 
“temple flower,” and the jasminuwm undulatum, with its strong 
perfume, while night after night a stream of men, women, 
and children, in considerable bravery of holiday attire and 
jewels, passed up to witness in material and tangible per- 
formance the episodes of the legend. On the last night 
but one, Kali, in her aspect of the destroyer, was brought 
out with all her panoply of upraised trident, coloured flags, 
and red-and-white flowers, seated upon a lion, the demon 
first appearing with the head of an elephant. Both were 
carried upon large wooden platforms, the bearers of which 
were a number of stalwart and bronzed natives; but while 
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the goddess moved forward with slow and dignified advances, 
Mahihasura’s porters were bidden by peremptory words of 
command to surge hither and thither, to part the crowd, or 
to career round the temple. The demon was armed first 
with a bow, but after a sufficient rushing about on the part 
of his energetic bearers, a slight movement forward on the part 
of the awesome “propeller of the chief of weapons,’ caused 
the diabolic assailant to drop his arms amid the shouts of 
the crowd. This proceeding was repeated as the demon re- 
appeared with a sword, a trident, and a club, and was gone 
through again in same order after he had assumed other 
disguises, for fully two hours, under the glare of torches 
kindled with cocoa-nut oil. For the concluding scene pro- 
cessions came up from other temples of Kali, and all met 
upon an expanse of green which lies outside of Fort 
Frederick, to take part in the final destruction of Mahi- 
hasura; when, after fruit and flowers had been offered, the 
impersonator of the demon, followed by torch-bearers and 
a noisy crowd, rushed down to the seashore and cast 
his garments and masks to the waves, and was carried 
back prostrate and comatose after the excitement and 
exertion. 

Then again at Berhampore I was fortunate enough to 
arrive just in time for the Ras Lila festival, which, through 
the generosity of the Maharanee Surnomoyee, is celebrated 
there with more than usual pomp. Krishna, as is familiar 
to those who know the story of the puranic gods, was 
changed at birth for the female child of a cowherd’s wife 
to rescue him from the wrath of his uncle, Kansa, to whom 
it had been predicted that a boy would wrest his kingdom 
from him. Kansa, hearing of the fraud, tried to kill this 
lad, sending the demons Arishta in the form of a bull, 
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and Kesin as a horse, for this purpose, but he evaded them; 
and at Jast Kansa invited his nephew to a boxing-match 
with him, in which Krishna slew his uncle. In this 
festival this episode was commemorated by a marvellously 
dramatic presentment in almost life-sized clay figures, 
modelled by the famous artificers of Krishnagar. Five 
or six tiers of seats were ranged round three sides of an 


enormous marquee. In the centre, at the top, sat Radha, 
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FIGURES IN THE RAS LILA CELEBRATION AT BERHAMPORE. 


Krishna’s favourite wife, while all the rest were filled with 
nobles and importancies invited to witness the contest. No 
two—and there were some hundreds of them—were alike 
in features, expression, position, or dress, and it was extra- 
ordinary how the sense of fear, awe, satisfaction, or contempt 
was expressed upon their faces as Krishna, having freed him- 
self of his persecutor, whose corpse lies on the ground, is 
bending humbly to perform the meritorious penance of 
washing a holy Brahman’s feet. 
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Owing to the association of the god’s early days with 
things pastoral, the cow generally finds a prominent place 
in any observances connected with him. On this occasion, 
there was a herd of about forty of them, presented with a 
fidelity and variety no less astonishing than that of the 
human models. It was just such a herd as one sees daily 
in Bengal, some comparatively sleek and well-conditioned, 
others mere skin and skeleton. There were cows with 
calves beside them; some were snatching a hasty bite of 
erass; some were pushing to the front; one was licking a 
lee in realistic fashion. There were draft-weary bullocks, 
and the ugly water buffaloes, with their immense down- 
curving horns, and all shown nearly life-size. 

Crowds came and went all day, and outside a fair was 
in full swing. It was a really interesting glimpse to me 
of the inner enjoyments of the people to whom this mud 
Madame Tussauds’, if I may so speak of it without offence, 
was not only a wonder and a delight, but was also a religious 


ceremonial of high importance. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FEMALE CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. 


“Vindicta 
Nemo magis, gaudet quam foemina.” 
JUVENAL, Sat, xiii. 
“Ty can hardly be said that crime entailing incarceration 
is otherwise than stationary among the women of India,” is a 
line that I cull from the last-issued official report as to the gaol 
ind criminal statistics of the dependency. The very small 
ratio of female to male malefactors 1s, however, one of the 
most remarkable and interesting aspects of tle whole social 
system of the East from whatever point of view one regards 
it; while favourable to women as even the mere figures are, 
their statistical morality 1s placed even higher when certain 
facts concerning those who are classified as offenders are 
taken into consideration. First, however, it should be 
pointed out that crime among men shows a marked tendency 
to increase. In 1881, the number of male prisoners in gaol 
was 402,823, and ten years later those figures had jumped 
to 526,804, though better administration in Burmah may 
be held responsible for an appreciable percentage of this 
very large increase. In the corresponding years, of this 
number, only 23,718 and 24,933 were women; while in the 
intervening decade the total never exceeded the latter figure, 
nor sank below 21,794. This, for all practical purposes, 
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places women convicts to men convicts in the proportion 
of 1 to 20°5. 

Comparing this with our own ratio, I find in the cor- 
responding British judicial statistics, that during 1891 the 
ratio of female to male offenders sentenced to penal servitude 
was 9°2 to 90°8, which is nearly double. It is true that 1892 
saw these figures standing at 6°3 to 93°7; but the fluctua- 
tions in them during the past twenty years or so have been 
so marked that I fear, for the credit of my sex, the lower 
proportion is hardly likely to be maintained. The classifica- 
tion of the various headings of crime show a wider range to 
the Englishwoman’s breaches of the law to that of her Indian 
cousin, and it 1s instructive to note the following table con- 
cerning those convicted in England during 1891 :— 


Proportion Proportion of 





foreach | ss oe 
class of 
Offences. Males. Females. 
Offences against the person : : , 18°8 92:2 78 
9 » property, with violence. 24:7 95:7 4°3 
re es “9 without violence 46°5 87°4 12°6 
Malicious offences against property . ‘ 2°4 94°4 D6 
Offences against the currency . F . : 60 88:9 11:1 
» notincluded inthe above . a 1°6 100-0 — 


These proportions were somewhat diminished in 1892; 
but as Iam unable to give the equivalent Indian statistics 
for that year, comparison cannot be instituted. 

Recommittal is very rare among the Indian women, and 
with all save petty depredators the punishment of imprison- 
ment exercises a deterrent effect. It is not so with ourselves, 
where the higher proportionate numbers of females frequently 
recommitted is always very noticeable. In 1892, I find that 
the males recommitted to English gaols were 41°7 per cent. 
of the total number of males committed (exclusive of debtors 
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and naval and military offenders); and the recommitted 
females (exclusive of debtors) formed 60°3 of the whole. In 
the preceding year the proportions were 42 per cent. with 
respect to males, and 54°6 per cent. with respect to females. 

Now the first fact that tends to reduce the proportion of 
offenders among the average female population of India, 1s 
the existence of a thieving and begging caste. This is 
perfectly well recognized by those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the law, and when I went through Agra gaol, 
where against 1900 men, there were only 66 women, no less 
than 11 belonged to this order, which is more or less 
nomadic, and goes by different names in different parts of 
India. 

Secondly to be considered is the point, that an extra- 
ordinarily large number of the female offenders are in prison 
for receiving stolen goods. In this it is but just that the 
woman should be leniently dealt with, as in almost every case 
concerning which I made inquiries I found that she was more 
or less the tool of her husband or the men of her family. The 
stolen property was brought to her, and she was ordered 
to conceal it, a command which, with the submissiveness to 
those she has been taught are her lords and masters, as well 
as the possibility of force majeure if she had declined, she 
naturally obeyed. But surely, in such instance, it is fairer 
to judge her as a victim to her circumstances than as a law- 
breaker on her own account. 

The Indian female thief is as a rule guilty only of petty 
larceny, and minor depredations, such as a handful of rice 
from the grain-seller, or wood or charcoal from some wealthier 
neighbour's stores, or she may obtain possession by fraud of 
a kinswoman’s jewellery ; but she lacks the nerve, the readi- 
ness, and the resource for bolder efforts. Cases of assault 
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are comparatively rare, and I think indeed nothing shows 
more pointedly how thorough have been her life’s lessons of 
discipline than this, when one takes into account the numbers 
of sisters and sisters-in-law, both married and single, who 
are to be found living in the one house, with a mother-in-law 
over them in supreme command and control. 

The crime to be set down as the characteristic one of Indian 
women is infanticide. Not, be 1t understood, as it is with 
‘us, when it is generally the last desperate, piteous effort of a 
betrayed girl-mother to hide her shame from the world, but 
as an angry wife’s most furious form of vengeance for a 
husband's coldness, neglect, or infidelity. Eliminating the 
female convicts under punishment for the offences I have 
named, it will always be found that fully four-fifths of the 
remaining prisoners are undergoing sentence for this crime. 
The unfortunate infants may be strangled, deserted, poisoned, 
or thrown down wells; and the bitterness of the revenge is 
always enhanced tenfold if it be a little son whose life is 
taken. In one case that I saw at Benares, the woman, who 
was awaiting trial, was accused of having left the baby upon 
the public highway to the endangering of its life. Her 
dlefence, however, was that she had only done it to bring her 
husband to a sense of his duty, as he was withholding adequate 
support from her. In the Agra prison I saw no less than ten 
women under life sentences for infanticide, and in two or 
three of the cases it had been done for what seemed absurdly 
trivial reasons, such as that a husband had commended the 
cooking he had seen at another house. 

Murder among the women is very rare, and the only 
notable instance of it that I saw in the many gaols that I 
visited was at Madras, and it struck me as a rather tragic — 
illustration of the way in which at times these women of the 
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East view the domestic arrangements sanctioned by long 
custom in their land. This was the case of a young woman 
under sentence of ten years’ “rigorous” imprisonment. She 
was unusually handsome, with a low broad brow, a wealth 
of coal-black hair, flashing brown eyes, and a tall lithe figure 
that would have served for a Venus in bronze. In a moment 
of mad jealousy she had murdered her sister, who was married 
to the same husband as herself. It was impossible to with- 
hold a glance of pitying sympathy as her keen eyes rested 
upon mine while she grasped the fact that the wardress was 
conveying to me, in the little English at her command, the 
stormy story of her passionate love. 

Madras was quite characteristic of all the other gaols that 
I saw, and though its male and female departments are 
actually within the same enclosing walls, and under the 
equal supervision of Mr. Macready, its kindly and courteous 
superintendent, the women’s quarters are quite isolated, and 
under no circumstances whatever do the prisoners of the one 
sex see or meet with those of the other. A high wall and 
heavy iron-studded gates, similar to those characteristic of 
such establishments in England, have to be passed to gain 
admission; but, once inside, the gorgeous sunshine and the 
luxuriant ever-present flowering plants, which thrive in all 
corners and crannies, give a far less sombre appearance to 
the well-kept place than that of the grey, granite-flagged 
yards associated at home with prison life. Considerable 
enlargements and improvements were being carried out in 
the men’s workshops, and when these are complete the 
prison will as a whole be one of the best equipped in the 
whole dependency. 

On the day that I visited the Madras prison it contained 
870 prisoners, of whom only 33 were women. This, Mr. 
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Macready informed me, was slightly below the average 
number, which is about 40; a total rarely exceeded by more 
than two or three. A European matron and a native 
wardress—a remarkably intelligent young woman, who 
seemed not only to have the power of commanding respect 
and discipline, but also to feel a gentle feminine sympathy 
with her unfortunate charges—formed the whole staff neces- 
sary for the maintenance of good order, though over the 
prisoners themselves was appointed from their number a 
maestry, who was responsible to the matron for the execution 
of the tasks allotted to the prisoners. The woman in this 
position was a Hindu of the weaver caste, and was under- 
going a sentence of seven years for infanticide, but her good 
conduct since her conviction had won for her marks enough 
to secure the remission of nearly a year of her time. The 
women sleep in a large dormitory, to each one being allotted a 
stone piall, or bed, the equivalent of our plank bed at home, 
a sleeping suit, a mat to lie upon, two blankets to cover her, 
and a pillow. This chamber is light, and particularly well 
ventilated—a very important point in any institution in the 
tropics. The dietary is the same as that of the men, only a 
little reduced in quantity, and gives them rice twice a week 
and raggi the remaining days, with curry, and a small 
quantity of meat or vegetable daily. Raggi, though highly 
nutritious, is not greatly enjoyed, and its use may be regarded 
as equivalent to that of oatmeal porridge in a London house 
of correction. It is a small grain, not unlike rape seed in 
appearance, and when ground fine produces a greyish flour. 
This is boiled with water and salt to a very thick batter, and 
is poured out into pound moulds, when it looks like a rather 
stodgy chocolate pudding, and is served with about a third of 
a pint of thick and very savoury-smelling curry. All the 
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cooking is done by prisoners of caste, so that no outrage is 
done to inherent prejudices on this point; and certainly 
in quantity and quality it seemed all that the most advanced 
humanitarian could desire. There is a small hospital set 
apart for the women, where iron pallet beds and mattresses 
are provided, while the food given them is according to 
medical orders. Two cases of slight fever were in it under 
treatment on the day that I was there, but as a whole 
the health throughout the prison—unless Madras should be 
visited by an outbreak of cholera, when it suffers propor- 
tionately—is very good. A kindly concession to maternal 
feelings allows any woman to keep her baby, whether born 
before or after conviction, with her until it reaches the age of 
two years, and a sufficient quantity of milk over and above 
the prison fare is allowed the mother for the baby’s use. 

All the jewellery, which is such a treasured evidence of 
social position to Hindu women, is of course taken off them 
when they pass behind the prison walls, and the only things 
they are permitted to retain are the symbols of marriage— 
usually a small gold charm worn suspended round the neck 
by a cord or beads, or the iron bangle, and the sacred 
cord which indicates certain Brahmin castes. The prison 
dress consists of a strong cotton unbleached or coloured 
cloth, which they drape round them in the manner they 
have been accustomed to wear it, covering the breast and 
left shoulder. Their hair is not cut off, and they twist it 
into a knot low down at the back of their heads. | 

The women, like the men, are put to varying employments 
in different prisons. One almost invariably, however, finds 
them set to clean and sort the grain, and afterwards pound it 
for the staple food of the gaol, this of course being labour to 
which they are quite accustomed at home. In many of the 
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prisons, too, where carpet or other weaving is carried on, 
they are set to wind yarn, and in others basket and mat- 
making provides occupation for many more. In Madras the 
female prisoners themselves weave a broad webbing tape, 
which is almost all supplied to the army, who use it for tent 
fastenings and girthings, on account of its reliable strength 
and quality. 
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CLEANING GRAIN IN MADRAS GAOL, 


“Rigorous” confinement is the equivalent of our own 
hard labour; but I believe that women are not subjected to 
the additional punishments of “close” or “solitary” confine- 
ment. As one often hears exaggerated statements concerning 
the frequency and severity of this extra correction, I went at 
some detail into this question, and learnt that “close” 
punishment, which consists in keeping the prisoner alone in 
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a cell, save for his daily exercise in company with other 
prisoners, can only be imposed at the following ratio to 
sentence: “Habitual convicts, if sentenced to less than two 
years, three months; two, and less than three years, four 
months; three, and less than four years, six months; four, 
and less than eight years, eight months; over eight years, 
twelve months; which must be served in two periods of six 
months, with an interval between of two months.” The 
terms of “close” imprisonment for first or second time 
offenders are less in proportion. There are two grades also 
of “solitary” confinement which, under no circumstances, 
can be inflicted for more than seven consecutive days in a 
month, and which, with its accompaniment of lessened diet, 
is only resorted to in the extremest cases of refractoriness, 
insubordination, or violence to warders or fellow-prisoners. 

Once in a way even now, there are instances in which 
settled law has failed to satisfy the instincts of the people, 
and since my return to England, I have had sent me the 
details of a luridly tragic story, which is surely one of the 
most notable instances of wrong-headed heroism and supreme 
self-sacrifice of modern days. It comes from Katthiawar, 
and to understand it, one must know that before law and 
order were introduced by us, dharna was a recognized mood 
of obtaining redress or compelling the payment of a debt. 
In this process the injured individual simply took up a 
position before his debtor’s house and abstained from food, 
and religious ordinances compelled the debtor to do the 
same, and also to forego his usual amusements and pleasures, 
If the fast were continued until the suitor died, the debtor 
was held responsible for the death. 

From this custom there grew up a caste of heralds known 
as charans, who made themselves responsible with their own 
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lives for the fulfilment of public engagements or bonds, or 
important family contracts and bargains. The sign of their 
office was a dagger, which, in the event of their failure to 
carry out what they had undertaken, they would plunge into 
their own hearts. This form of duress was called traga, and 
if a herald feared that, in spite of the shocking odium which 
it brought upon a defaulter to have caused a herald’s death, 
his own self-sacrifice would not suffice to overawe the wrong- 
doer, he would add to its weight by claiming also the 
lives of wife, children, or leading members of his caste. 
And in all these years the charan and traga have survived, 
and even yet vindicate sometimes their existence and 
principles. 

In this particular instance, a banker had made a loan to 
a landholder in one of the native states, and took the 
precaution of securing the sign manual of the herald’s 
dagger as a guarantee. When the time for discharging the 
debt came, the charan went and demanded payment, but the 
debtor was supercilious about old methods, and with a 
contemptuous laugh, referred his creditor to the machinery 
of the civil courts. 

For these the charan had no particular respect, but his 
own honour and the fair fame of his caste he held very dear. 
He went home and talked the matter over with his aged 
mother and his brother, and the decision was taken. She 
would be the sacrifice to the solemn obligations of her race, 
and her life should be laid down in confirmation of her son’s 
sacred bond. A last sraddh was performed, and the brave 
mother set out with her two sons to the defaulter’s house. 
Again the demand was made, “ Wilt thou pay or not?” and 
this time the debtor was not sneering, but rather conciliatory. 
The mother unfalteringly knelt, and bared her head and neck 
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of the draping sari. The debtor understood the grave reality 
now before him, and said, “I will pay as soon as the wheat 
is in-gathered,”’ while the old woman’s head was unflinchingly 
bent. Once more the request was peremptorily repeated for 
instant discharge of the loan, and in abject terror and 
confusion the debtor made some too-prevaricating reply. 
Then the stalwart herald’s heavy Rajput sword fell, and with 
one sweeping cut his mother’s head rolled in the dust at his 
feet. The brothers then inflicted wounds upon the awe- 
stricken defaulter, for the formal purpose of having his blood 
to blend with that of their own sacrificed victim to sprinkle 
upon the doorposts of his hated house. The police were 
quickly brought, and the prosaic procedure of ordinary 
justice was invoked to finish this fierce, chivalrous, barbaric 
drama; and the son, for whose pledged word his mother had 
given her own life, was sent into transportation over seas 
for life. But the debtor, knowing full well the withering 
infamy in which public opinion would henceforth hold him, 
starved himself to death for very shame. 

And yet there are English people who will assure one 
that truth, honour, and heroism are not to be reckoned 


among the attributes of Indian women! 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEATH AND FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


“A band 
Of waiting people: foremost one who swung 
An Eastern bowl with lighted coals; behind 
The kinsmen shorn, with mourning marks, ungirt, 
Crying aloud, ‘O Rama, Rama, hear! 
Call upon Rama, brothers ;’ next the bier, 
Knit of four poles with bamboos interlaced, 
Whereon lay stark and stiff, feet foremost, lean, 
Chapfallen, sightless, hollow flanked, a-grin, 
Sprinkled with red and yellow dust—the Dead, 
Whom at the four went ways they turned head first, 
And eryiny, ‘Rama, Rama!’ carried on 
To where a pile was reared behind tle stream. 
Thereon they laid him, building fuel up. 
Good sleep hath one that slumbers on that bed! 
He shall not wake for cold, albeit he lies 
Naked to all the airs—for soon they set 
The red flame to the corners four, which crept 
And licked and flickered, finding out his flesh, 
And feeding on it with swift, hissing tongues, 
And crackle of parched skin and snap of joint, 
Till the fat smoke thinned, and the ashes sank 
Scarlet and gray, with here and there a bone 
Whiite midst the grey—the total of the man.” 

Sir Epwin Arnoxp, “The Light of Asia.”’ 


OVER marriage, with its joyous symbolism of new life, the 
Hindu lavishes all the ceremonial and rejoicing that he can 
command ; over death, with its solemn mysteriousness, he is 
restrained and simple. In the Indian funeral customs there 
are scarcely any survivals of barbaric forms, and indeed the 
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Rig Veda itself inculcates ideas by no means distant from 
those of Christianity, and sings— | 

“Depart thou, depart thou to the place whither our 
fathers have departed. Meet with the ancient ones: meet 
with the Lord of death. Throwing off thine imperfections, 
go to thine Home. . . . Let him depart to those for whom 
flow the rivers of nectar. Let him depart to those who, 
through meditation, have obtained the victory, who, by fixing 
their thoughts on the unseen, have gone to heaven. Let him 
depart to the mighty in battle, to the heroes who have laid 
down their lives for others, to those who have bestowed their 


? 


goods on the poor;” while a somewhat later canticle in the 
‘“ Atharva Veda” carries on the idea with, “ May the water- 
shedding spirits bear thee upwards, cooling thee with their 
swift motion through the air, and sprinkling thee with dew. 
Bear him, carry him; let him, with all his faculties complete, 
go to the world of the righteous. Crossing the dark valley 
which spreadeth boundless around him, let-the unborn soul 
ascend to heaven. Wash the feet of him who is stained 
with sin; let him go upwards with cleansed feet. Crossing 
the gloom, gazing with wonder in many directions, let the 
unborn soul go up to heaven.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Hindus of the 
Brahman and higher castes dispose of their dead by burning, 
while the Mahommedans and Hinduized aborigines and the 
non-Aryan tribes resort to burial. The funeral observances 
of the Hindus are simple, and there is very little to be added 
in description of them to Sir Edwin Arnold’s lines with 
which this chapter is prefaced. Before the corpse is taken 
out of the house a sraddh or ceremony of offering and pro- 
pitiation of departed ancestors takes place, and rice, oil, spice, 
and the usual objects of sacrifice are presented. Among the 
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Rajputs this sraddh is performed on the thirteenth day after 
death, and another, known as the barki sraddh, takes place 
on the anniversary. The extremely orthodox of these people 
impose upon the sons a daily offering of water, but if there 
were no boys in the family, the sraddh and barki do not lose 
efficacy if carried out by the daughters, and I may mention 
that the Rajput women have what is known as a Tihi Puja 
(held on the 15th day of Asin, at the end of December), when 
they make offerings of cakes and oil to the souls of their 
mother-in-law, grandmother-in-law, and great-grandmother- 
in-law, in gratitude, it 1s averred, for the good husbands with 
which they are blessed. 

The Rautias of Chota Nagpore are particular that the 
body of a married woman should be bathed, anointed with 
oil, and dressed in a new sari, the two latter details being 
omitted in the case of a widow. When the corpse is laid upon 
the pile, the head must be to the north, and the nearest relation 
takes a torch, which must be made of five dry twigs of bel 
soaked in ghi, walks seven times round the pyre, and touches 
the mouth of the corpse with the torch before setting the 
wood alight. Before this, however, a small piece of clothing 
is taken from the body, and in it a knife or bit of iron is 
wrapped. For ten days this must be carried about by the 
chief mourner and placed beside him when he sleeps, while 
he must also daily make libations of water or milk during the 
same period to the ashes which have been collected and 
placed in a new ghauti or earthen vessel. 

To the strict Brahman, and all who are truly orthodox, 
burning on the shores of the Ganges is the most desirable 
method of disposal. Like the majority of travellers, I had 
a somewhat morbid desire to see the much-talked-of burning 
ghats of Benares ; but I am bound to say that there is nothing 
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particularly gruesome about the place of incineration itself, 
unless perchance one sees the unceremonious manner in which 





the body is doubled and crushed up to fit upon the pile of 
wood. The bodies, tightly swathed in cotton cloth, which 


must be white for a man and red for a woman, lie for one 


-THE BURNING GHAT AT BENARES. 
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hour upon the water’s edge, where they are just lapped by 
the stream, and the pyre is lighted by a near male relation 
from a sacred fire, the monopoly of which is held by a man 
of the servile dom caste. The scene is neither impressive 
nor repulsive, and as a spectacle may take rank among one’s 
disappointments of travel. One may see as many as three or 
four fires alight at once, and unless the breeze happens to puff 
a smoky heavy odour of burnt fat in the direction of the boat, 
which may be moored as closely up to the scene as desired, 
there is absolutely nothing to tell one that the cremation of 
‘-human remains is going on. 

It is of course only the wealthy who can take their dead 
to Benares, or the almost equally sacred Gya, to be burned, 
and so the scene may be witnessed in any town or village 
that one looks for it. Indeed the Malabari Brahmans have an 
axiom that the corpse of a man or woman should always be 
burnt in their own compounds. But it may be possible even 
to the poorest to be able in time to cast the ashes upon the 
broad bosom of Mother Ganga, or in the sanctified branches 
of the Kaveri at Birunelli in the Wynaad, and Perur in 
Coimbatore, and, until opportunity offers, the remains can be 
plously preserved in an urn at home. The advantage, accord- 
ing to Brahmanical ideas, of casting the ashes upon a sacred 
stream, is that a body, provided all orthodox prayers have been 
recited, passes into the keeping of Radra (one of Siva’s many 
forms), and his cares cease when the burning is complete. 
All that is left after the incineration is pure, and therefore 
belongs of right to another of Siva’s incarnation, Parames- 
varan, who is reached through the holy waters. I heard in 
Calcutta of a curious instance of the way in which the 
orthodox are beginning to adapt the resources of Western 
innovation to the assistance of their religious rites in a 
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carefully elaborated plan which a Brahman laid, in all serious- 
ness, before the Postmaster-General for a system by which 
the ashes of the holy might be sent by parcels post, to be thrown 
upon the regenerating flood at the specially desirable seasons. 
Thus, at Calcutta or Bombay, and in fact wherever Hinduism 
flourishes, from Cape Cormorin to Beloochistan, there the 
place of burning will also be. And the widows go to make 
lamentation with their bereaved friends, and one of the most 
dolorous spectacles of which I have the recollection, was the 
sight of some five and twenty of them seated upon their heels 
and clad in dull ashen grey, which was not far removed from 
black, in a dreary upper room in one of the many-storied 
houses of Bombay, and monotoning the while a wailing, 
melancholy dirge. 

Among the non-Aryan, but wholly or partially Hinduized 
races there are a few interesting survivals in burial customs, 
but, as a rule, a woman’s remains are disposed of with less 
ceremony than those of a man. Some of the Mahilis, for 
instance, bury their dead face downwards, while the Pais, 
Malés, Bagdis of Orissa, the poorer Goraits of Bengal, and the 
Koras, among many more, are careful that the head should be 
towards the north. Burial customs of certain castes often 
differ in localities, but the Jugis, who rank among the very 
lowest, are invariable in their methods of interment. They 
make a circular grave, often as much as eight feet deep, and 
a niche is made to receive the corpse in a sitting posture, the 
face being to the north-east, the quarter of the Sivaite 
paradise. A new cloth is wrapped round the body, and in a 
bag over the shoulder four cowries are placed to pay, as in 
pagan mythology, for the ferry across the gloomy waters of 
Vaitarani. When the grave is filled up, food of various sorts 
is placed upon it to appease the wandering spirits, and a few 
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cowries are left as offering to the earth-god, whose space has 
thus been taken up. 

Money again enters into the funeral observances of the 
Mangars, a fighting tribe of Nepal. Almost as soon as the 
breath has left the body, the corpse is tied to a bamboo pole 
and taken to the grave, where it 1s dressed in a new cloth, 
and sectarial marks are put upon the face. The money, how- 
ever, is put by the Mangars into the mouth of the dead, 
together with a piece of coral, to which all sorts of talismanic 
virtues are ascribed. Then, a near relation, who should be a 
maternal uncle of the deceased if possible, after sundry minor 
rites of touching the lips with fire have been performed, lets 
down a piece of board in which nine steps or notches have 
been cut, the idea of this being a ladder to help the spirit to 
the regions above, while every one present also cuts a nick in 
another similar length of wood, which is afterwards broken in 
two. These people have another oddly reasoned custom, in 
that of placing a barrier of close-set thorn bushes across the 
path leading to the house of the dead. Beside this stands one 
of the chief mourners with a censer filled with an aromatic 
incense. Each one must step over the hedge and through 
the smoke, as the spirit then could not force its way through 
the thorns, nor could it be carried over on any one’s shoulders, 
as smoke is anti-pathetic to it. Thus it is prevented from 
annoying the living in its former haunts. 

With the Oraons—who usually burn and not bury their 
dead—the women of the village are expected to do the chief 
part in the outward evidences of mourning. They first 
loosen their hair, and then by their loud lamentations let 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance know that the sad event has 
occurred. In an Oraon family the task of laying out the body 
devolves solely upon the women, and a wife is expected to 
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set alight the funeral pyre of her husband, her female friends 
uttering piteous dirges the while. 

Every separate tribe and. caste has its distinctive days 
for feasting, purification, and sraddh, or propitiatory offering 
to deceased ancestors. These details occur earlier with some 
than with others, but I know of none who dispense with 
them entirely, nor of any who do not at one period or 
another consider a banquet as essential. Still, the true 
Hindu, orthodox or not, does not spend anything like the 
money upon funerals that he does upon weddings; and in 
that respect, as well as in a good many others, he sets our 
own working classes an example worth imitation, for “a 


3 


gude solid burying” seems hardly to recommend itself as 
a popular recreation on sanitary or «esthetic grounds. But 
that is the light in which the British middle and lower 
orders regard it. 

There is very little variation in the Mahommedan 
observances, and it is only in minor details that a woman’s 
burial differs at all from that of aman. In theory, hope is 
never abandoned, however certain death appears, as a good 
Muslim argues that to count upon the end is reckoning that 
the Omnipotent could not, were He so willed, perform a 
miracle of saving. Therefore, though the house may be 
filled with the near and the distant relations, no preliminary 
steps may be taken towards funeral necessities, and the 
rafan, or shroud, may never be ordered until life is un- 
doubtedly extinct. The rafan must never be cut with 
knife or scissors, nor may it be touched with a needle. 

The corpse is washed, and laid in the new cloth, which 
is tied at the head and feet with slips torn off it. When 
the grave is nearly complete, the jandza, as the bier is called, 
is brought to the house, and the women, if pwrdah, look upon 
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their relative’s face for the last time, which they do with 
every sign of deep grief, and the recitation to one another 
of the good and womanly qualities she possessed. 

If a bier is not obtainable, then an ordinary charpai, or 
bed, can be used to convey the body to the cemetery, to 
which it is carried at the usual walking pace on men’s 
shoulders, and it is an Islamic command that if the number 
of bearers appears insufficient, or they show the slightest 
signs of fatigue, any passer-by, even though a complete 
stranger, must lend his aid. This task, wherever possible, 
and especially for a woman, should be done by the nearest 
relations, and there are a few small signs by which the 
members of the faith know whether the corpse is that of a 
married or unmarried woman. The kalima, or confession, 
is repeated by all as the procession moves along. 

There is almost invariably a mosque, small and humble 
as 1t may be, within every cemetery, and to this the body 
is taken, and namaz-1-jandaza, or the funeral office, consisting 
of portions from the Koran, is recited. As soon as the body 
has been lowered into the grave itself, all the relations 
present repeat a short but important chapter, called zwl- 
hawallah, from the same sacred book thrice, and cast earth 
upon the remains. Then the face is uncovered, and a last 
look taken, and it is the final tribute of respect to the strictly 
kept purdah of a well-born lady, that no man except her 
father, brothers, husband, sons, or the few more distantly 
removed relatives who could see her in life, should look 
upon her after death. It is a touching little proof, I always 
think, of how intensely strongly is the theory of a woman’s 
non-existence for any save her own kept up in tradition and 
practice. 

Boards are then laid above the corpse, and the grave is 
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filled with a tenacious mud, and if the family is wealthy 
enough to command such a religious luxury, a hafiz-i-Koran, 
2.¢. one who can repeat the whole book by heart, is appointed 
to recite this at the grave for the benefit of the dead. It is 
an invariable rule that liberal alms shall be given to the 
poor after a funeral has taken place. 

Muslim hospitality in India commands that all who 
attend the funeral shall be received at the house of the 
deceased for at least three days afterwards. At the end of 
that time tiya or swam, a gathering of friends from different 
parts, is held in the family mosque early in the morning, 
and prayers for the souls of all the faithful departed are 
offered, and there follows a distribution of a particular form 
of confectionery known as chant, and batashi, a sweetmeat into 
whose composition sugar and dates enter largely. This does 
not, however, end the funeral feasting, as on the tenth and 
fortieth days after the death numerous dishes, for which 
special and costly ingredients are required, are prepared, and 
are sent to all who were present at the previous ceremonies. 
Commemorations of the departed one also take place six 
months and a year after death, and the same dishes are 
again served at these. 

A Mahommedan woman’s tomb is easily distinguishable 
from that of a man by having a small semi-circular elevation 
upon it. This is soon learnt after a sight of the Taj at Agra, 
in which I was prepared to be disappointed, for one has high 
expectations where almost all men speak well. But surely 
one’s eyes would be wanting in some quality of artistic 
appreciation did not one submit from the first moment to its 
unutterable charm of form and brilliancy. My first view of 
it was under the waning sun, when a soft rosy glow lay upon 
its glistening whiteness, and there was a quiet hush upon its 
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gardens, deserted save for two or three native students who 
looked at it with reverence and almost awe. No photograph 
does it justice, for this cannot convey the marvellous charm 
of colour of its inlay work, where choice stones have been 
lavished with unsparing hand, or the delicate fineness of 
the marble carvings outside, assuming now, under the hand 
of age, which is dealing very gently with the whole, the 
creamy richness of old ivory. The screen round the tomb 
and the doorways conveyed the idea to my mind of petrified 
lace, while the quotations from the Koran are engraved in 
black marble with a grace of curve and flourish that our 
stiffer letters could never possess. There are some who 
profess to find a “weakness of femininity,’ as they are 
pleased to express it, about the Taj. I would rather see in 
it Shah Jehan’s discriminating sense of what his loved 
wife, Urjumand Banu, to whom it is the memorial, would 
herself have admired most, and respect him for having 
given to « woman the most beautiful monument in the 
world. 

Curious in contrast is the simple grave at Delhi to 
Jehanara, the good and beautiful and virtuous daughter of 
Shah Jehan, which is a plain headstone, bearing at the top 
the words, in Arabic, “ God is the life and the resurrection ;”’ 
while over the grave itself grass, always kept green and 
fresh, is growing, in obedience to her wish, recorded in 
Persian, upon the stone :— 

“Save the green herb, place naught above my head, 
Such pall alone befits the lowly dead. 


The fleeting, poor Jehanara lies here. 
Her sire was Shah Jehan... .” 


It might indeed be a grave in a country churchyard ; and 
strange in truth is it that the daughter of her over whom 
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one of the wonders of the world has been reared should 
thus have chosen so modest a memorial. 

Lastly I come to the funeral rites and ceremonies of the 
Parsees, which are perhaps the most curious in all India. 
The Parsees have no reticence whatever about their strange 
customs, but explanations to understand them thoroughly are 
long, and few, I think, trouble themselves to do more than 
look at the “Towers of Silence ” of Bombay and other places 
in Western India. 

Precisely the same observances are carried out for a 
Parsee woman as for a man, and indeed the equal rights of 
women are put forward in the Zoroastrian books with con- 
siderable insistency. The death preparations begin, unlike 
the Muslim practices, from the moment that the case is 
pronounced hopeless, and priests are sent for to recite the 
petet, which. is a prayer of repentance, and a complete robe 
of white, in which the dead body is to be clad, is washed by 
aw near relation. The kusti, or sacred thread, which every 
adult Parsee wears, is tied after death round the waist by a 
relative, and after that the care of the corpse passes to the 
professional watchers by the dead. 

Then is performed the sag did, or “ seeing of the dog,” an 
office that I do not attempt to explain, nor in truth do the 
Zoroastrian authorities agree in offering any solution of the 
idea. A dog, however, at certain intervals of the day, is 
brought to where the body is lying, but whether with any 
belief that 1¢ will indicate whether life be really extinct, or 
as the symbol of the destroyer of the sensual passions, avarice 
and pride, it 1s impossible to say. A brazier filled with 
sandal-wood, frankincense, and other aromatic substances is 
then kindled in the room, this being solely based upon 
reasons of sanitation, which is a guiding principle of all these 
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special funeral rites. Meanwhile a priest sits beside the 
flame and recites portions of the Zend Avesta till the body 
is removed, which must be done in full daylight. 

About an hour before the time fixed for the removal of 
the body to the tower, two corpse-bearers, clad in pure white, 
come to the house. They bring with them an iron bier, 
called gehan, on which to carry the corpse, and it is a curious 
fact that every detail of a Parsee funeral must be done by 
people in couples. Even the mourners must come in pairs, 
and walk holding a white handkerchief, or painand, between 
them, the idea being that mutual assistance and consolation is 
derived from company. After certain offices have again been 
said, the friends and relations take a last look at the deceased, 
and the procession sets out. The mourners are enjoined to 
walk at least thirty paces behind the bier, and the men must 
be clothed in white. 

The Bombay towers occupy the loveliest site on the very 
crest of the Malabar Hill, commanding a marvellous bird’s- 
eye view of the great busy city, with its tall factory chimneys, 
its streets, churches, and public buildings, while southward 
hes the open sea of sapphire blue. There are five towers, the 
oldest of them having been built in 1669, and the newest 
only a few years back. They are surrounded by all the 
gorgeous luxuriance of splendidly kept tropical vegetation, 
and flaming crotons in their metallic glories of gold and 
bronze, purple and crimson, lovely waxy oleanders, pink and 
white, and feathery palms; and the simple structures them- 
selves would not attract much notice, perhaps, but for what 
Professor Monier Williams has aptly described as “an extra- 
ordinary coping, which instantly attracts and fascinates the 
gaze. It is a coping formed, not of dead stone, but of living 
vultures. These birds, on the occasion of my visit, had 
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settled themselves side by side in perfect order, and in a 


A TOWER OF SILENCE, BOMBAY. 





complete circle, around the parapets of the towers, with their 
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heads pointed inwards ; and so lazily did they sit there, and 
so motionless was their whole mien, that, except for their 
colour, they might have been carved out of the stone-work.” 
But with the exception of the corpse-bearers, who form a 
class apart, none may see more. Even the priest may not 
approach within thirty yards ; and the body, according to the 
directions of the Zend Avesta, is carried in naked, and laid 
upon clay bricks, stone, and mortar. What the formation is 
we know from official description, and this I give in the 
words that were furnished to me. 

“The circular platform inside the tower, about three 
hundred feet in circumference, is entirely paved with large 
stone slabs well cemented, and divided into three rows of 
shallow open receptacles, corresponding with the three moral 
precepts of the Zoroastrian religion—‘ good deeds, ‘good 
words,’ ‘ good thoughts.’ 

“ First row for corpses of males. 

‘Second row for corpses of females. 

“ Third row for corpses of children. 

“ Footpaths for corpse-bearers to move about. 

A deep central well in the tower, about 150 feet in circum- 
ference (the sides and bottom of which are also paved with 
stone slabs), is used for depositing the dry bones. The corpse 
is completely stripped of its flesh by vultures within an hour 
or two, and the bones of the denuded skeleton, when per- 
fectly dried up by atmospheric influences and the powerful 
heat of the tropical sun, are thrown into this well, where 
they gradually crumble to dust, chiefly consisting of lime and 
phosphorus. Thus the rich and the poor meet together on 
one level of equality after death. 

“There are holes in the inner sides of the well through 
which the rain-water is carried into four underground drains ~ 
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at the base of the tower. These drains are connected with 
four underground wells, the bottoms of which are covered 
with a thick layer of sand. Pieces of charcoal and sand- 
stone are also placed at the end of each drain, which are 
renewed from time to time. These double sets of filters are 
provided for: purifying the rain-water passing over the bones, 
before it enters the ground—thus observing one of the tenets 
of the Zoroastrian religion that ‘The mother earth shall not 
be defiled.’ ” 

To Western ideas the system seems repugnant, and yet 
the most prejudiced leaves with a feeling that nothing to be 
seen outrages in any way the dignity and solemnity of death. 
There is nothing at all revolting or repulsive in the quiet 
scene, and the ill-favoured birds are merely performing 
nature’s purpose iu nature’s own manner. They nest within 
the grounds, and scarcely ever take a circling flight of wider 
sweep than that enclosed within the boundary walls. 

A Parsee woman’s prayers are sixfold. While she is a 
virl she is taught that she may ask for a good and a worthy 
husband—no unfitting thing surely, even though a European 
mother might forbid it among that “little hoard of maxims 
preaching down a daughter’s heart ”’—and on engagement she 
asks to be permitted to retain her husband’s full love, con- 
fidence, and respect. On marriage she beseeches the in- 
estimable joy of maternity, and at the prospect of this 
her prayers are for safe delivery, to which she couples a 
formula begging that the child may be naturally intelligent, 
healthy, strong, one that shall grow up to lead a virtuous life, 
able to enter into the deliberations of men, and “ one that 
shall add to the glory of his family, to the glory of his street, 
to the glory of his city, and to the glory of his country.” 
Lastly, her prayer is for milk at her breasts to nurse her child, 
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for a woman who is unequal in this respect is, according to 
Zoroastrian tenets, to be classed as a maternal failure, who 
has not done her duty in preserving the purity of her own 
and her husband’s race. 

All these facts bear upon the Parsee doctrines as to the 
future state, in which for the first three days after dissolution 
the woman’s soul remains within the limits of this world in 
the care of the angel Srosh, but on the third night it goes to 
the gates of the Great Bridge. There stands the grim judge, 
Meher, with the angels Astad and Rashné, who symbolize 
Truth and Justice. Meher weighs the actions good and bad 
against one another in his scales, and the woman who can 
throw in obedience to her husband, and the meritorious act of 
having thrice daily experienced the desire to be one with him 
in thoughts, words, and deeds, has a heavy weight of virtue 
to cast on the side of her own advantage. For if the good 
deeds outweigh the evil ones, even by the smallest particle, 
the soul may cross the bridge to the paradise beyond ; but if 
the balance is on the other side, the erring soul is hurled into 
the yawning abyss of hell below. For those whose virtues 
and vices make a perfectly level scale, there is a place called 
Hamast Gehan, which appears to offer a refuge for all too 
bad for heaven and too good for hell. 

Nothing, I think, is a more impressive evidence of the 
immense diversity of racial modes of thought and custom 
than the variations in burial rites. The conditions of soil 
and atmosphere, important considerations in the disposal of 
the dead, are common to all, yet each great race, nay, rather . 
each tribe, caste, and subsect, has observances peculiar to 
itself. So far, English rule has been to allow all liberty and 
freedom in matters of domestic habit, and the result has been 
that the Hindu has not interfered with the Parsee, the 
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Mahommedan has not troubled the non-Aryan, and all has 
worked well. How long this will continue, if every officious 
busybody who scampers across in three weeks from Bombay 
to Calcutta is permitted to dictate what he (or, worse, she) 
thinks should be done, it would be rash to predict. In 
following the Indian woman’s life along its successive stages 
and concerns, I have tried to show that its present conditions 
are the result of countless generations of hereditary influences, 
and that the separate elements which go to form the vast 
empire are only to be welded together by the most judicious 
handling. The policy of interference and innovation only 
introduces further items of discord which, under the existing 
order, it should be our utmost care to avoid. 

We bestow a great deal of pity upon the Indian woman. 
We might give it where it would be more useful and more 
appreciated. The tone we have adopted towards her and 
her prejudices, customs, and theories of life, derived, be 1t 
remembered, from a civilization that was old when our own 
began, has savoured too much of patronage, and a forgetfulness 
of that eternal truth, Ce que femme veut, Diew le veut. She 
has now before her all the possibilities of education, though 
truly she shows no exuberant enthusiasm to accept them. 
Having laid these within her easy reach, let us now leave 
the situation to its own development, helping, as with 
medical aid, to those things which without us she could not 
enjoy, but not forcing upon diverse races and peoples one 
stock pattern of conventional European ideas. It will be, 
perhaps, to some a lamentable suggestion of non-progressive- 
ness to venture to remind the rough and ready exponents of 
new methods, new views, new woman, and much more that 
is rash and crude, that social systems which have endured 
through the centuries, and survived in face of political 
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revolutions and changes, cannot be without recommendations 
to their particular needs and environments, even though the 
Western mind fails to grasp what these may be. It is part of 
the charter by which we rule India that private freedom in 
matters of faith and conscience shall be fully respected, and 
we are only fulfilling this while we recognize that any 
demands for change in the domestic conditions of the people 
must come from within, rather than forcing upon them 
artificial reforms from without. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


“It is silly to imagine it possible to save India without having anything 
to do with natives, without native troops, and with contempt for all national 
prejudices and feelings.” —ViscounrEss CANNING, 


“Not quite Zruth, but something Simla,” is said to have been 
a smart Anglo-Indian criticism of certain Plain Tales, and the 
same might be said of a good many of the efforts that have 
been made to depict society as it is in India. In its broad 
outlines, it is after all very much as it is here. Hard work 
under enervating conditions may make play when it comes 
a little more exuberant than with ourselves; little social 
shortcomings are perhaps more leniently dealt with where 
each has a kind of feeling of fraternity among aliens; a few 
nice old-fashioned prejudices as to the correct line of 
demarcation between friendliness and flirtation with the 
sexes are perhaps ignored, but on the whole, the presidency 
towns would not come off so very badly in the statistics of 
comparative morality with London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
nor would hill stations look very bad beside an average 
season at Brighton or on the moors. 

In India one may belong to the official or non-official set, 
but one is nowhere unless one can visit at Government 
House. Officially, therefore, society is guided precisely as it 
is at the Court of St. James’s, and the ladies who represent 
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the Queen in the East may be very well trusted to maintain 
all the traditions and conventions which the majority of 
well-bred people have no desire to see overthrown. 

If I were an old Anglo-Indian I should begin with a 
lament over the more middle-class wave that has come 


across society since competitive examination swept aside the 
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privileges of birth or association. But I am not tls, and 
I am recording simply a few impressions, chief among which 
perhaps is that I am certain, in the palmiest and most 
renowned of John Company’s days, India enjoyed no more 
cultured and sympathetic administrators than those who now 
fill the highest positions. For the affection and the prestige 
that the British raj enjoys in the East, far more credit is due 
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to the individual men and women who have carried out the 
loftiest conceptions of English truth, virtue, and gentleness, 
than to the collective wisdom of the office in Downing Street. 

This book professes only to deal with women, so that 
I am under no obligations to discuss the whys and wherefores 
of recent policy shown by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Wenlock, 
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and Lord Harris. Lord and Lady Elgin only took up the 
reins of office a few days before I left Bombay and India 
altogether, and beyond formal presentation to them at the 
ereat evening party given by Lord and Lady Harris in honour 
of their arrival, I know nothing personally of them. But 
to follow the Marchioness of Lansdowne as the leader of 
society in India is a course of difficulty from which the most 
T 
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finished woman of the world might well shrink. The 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, gracious and gentle and 
considerate, yet withal so regal and so essentially the grande 
dame de la haute politique, had won every heart by her sweet 
sympathy, and had maintained a stately dignity impressive 
alike to natives and English. The example was a splendid 
one, but to come worthily after it was what few women 
could have done. The Marchioness of Lansdowne was, how- 
ever, one of the very few able not merely to do as well as 
her predecessor, but to do it in her own individual way. 

Like Lady Dufferin, Lady Lansdowne came to her position 
of vicereine with an already immense previous experience of 
official life, and a certain knowledge already acquired of 
Indian affairs from the fact that Lord Lansdowne had held 
office as Under Secretary of State for India. Lady Elgin 
does not enjoy the advantages that come from a long and 
varied association with foreign governments and colonial 
bureaux, and in dealing with races so diverse as those which 
go to make up the Indian Empire, this deficiency must be a 
serious handicap that no amount of good intention can quite 
overcome. 

The hospitality of the government houses of the three 
Presidency towns is proverbial, and the fortunate stranger 
who brings out a sufficient personal introduction is assured 
of a pleasant reception. Invitations to dinners, balls, or 
receptions, are of course issued by the aides-de-camp in 
waiting, and the drawing-room cards pass through the hands of 
the military secretary, who is therefore a kind of minor lord 
chamberlain. Lord William Beresford had filled this onerous 
post with tact as well as firmness, and bitter, very bitter 
were the regrets at his departure. Colonel Durand, of Gilgit 
and Nilt celebrity, however, succeeded him, and as he comes 
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of a family who have contributed no small part to the making 
of Indian history, as well as enjoying a great social repute, 
there was a small crumb of consolation in the matter. The 
calling hours at Calcutta are peculiar, and are rigidly fixed 
between twelve and two, during which time the “ book” lies 
upon the hall table, and the names of those entitled to the 
privilege of placing them there must be set down at the 
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beginning of the season, and after a dinner or dance. The 
etiquette of a vicereine’s drawing-room, which takes place in 
the throne-room, is precisely similar to that observed for pre- 
sentation to the Queen, with the exception that court trains 
are not worn. 

For home life, in the narrower sense of the word, a 
vicereine has but little time, and Lady Lansdowne’s great 
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popularity seldom allowed her an afternoon free from bazaar 
or exhibition opening, prize distribution or hospital inspec- 
tion. She tells of a funny experience that she had in this 
last connection, when she went to visit a large institution for 
purdah women in Southern India. She was a little sur- 
prised at first to see every bed occupied, while apparent 
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patients were squatting on mats on the floor. On closer 
inspection she saw that there did not appear much the 
matter with any of them, and asked why so many were 
under treatment. It was then explained that the women 
had come, hearing of her intended visit, telling the most 
piteous tales of non-existing maladies and sufferings, simply 
that they might enjoy a sight of the great lady whose name 
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they held in affection, and perhaps some wondering awe. The 
authorities of the institution lent themselves to the little 
fraud to show that any who entered the hospital would be 
treated well, and a good deal of prejudice was thus met. 

Tt did not fall to Lady Lansdowne’s lot to initiate a great 
movement as Lady Dufferin did, but I am not sure that the 
task which devolved upon her was a less difficult one. For 
she took the scheme of medical aid into her hands at a 
critical moment, and under circumstances at which wreck 
and disaster would have followed any error of judgment, 
while she had also to formulate those alterations of detail 
which only the experience gained in actual working could 
suggest. The whole question, however, of medical aid for the 
Indian women occupied close attention on her part, and I 
have good reason for knowing that her interest in the subject 
has not ceased with her departure from the East. There 
was no phase of philanthropic work, whether missionary or 
educational, with which she was not familiar, and did not 
know with more than a superficial acquaintance. It was not 
enough for her to formally “visit” an institution or school, but 
she would go into the details of its management, and seldom 
left without making a really useful or practical suggestion. 

As a hostess her tact and grace were unbounded, and 
under her réyime 1t was a pleasure as well as an honour to 
dine at Government House. As a type of the aristocratic 
society woman she was perfect, but no less decisively could 
this word be employed concerning the two other great ladies 
of the dependency in their respective and differing directions. 
Lady Wenlock at Madras represents the poetic and artistic 
order in the trio, but it is only very few who are privileged 
to hear the sweet verse into which she has poured her heart 
with feeling, made the deeper by the constant ill-health which 
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often precludes her presiding over the stately dinners and 
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dances’ of Guindy or the banqueting hall—the handsome 
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annexe to Government House, Madras. Of her talent in 
painting she is less chary in revealing herself, and once or 
twice she has exhibited her strong and unconventional work 
at the smaller shows in London. She has caught, as few 
ever can, the subtle charm of the brief after-glow of an 
Indian sunset, and has read aright the mystery of the heat- 
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hazy landscape, where perhaps others would only have seen a 
few straggling palms and a common-place village tank. 

Very thoughtful for others, very ready to encourage well- 
directed charity, Lady Wenlock is popular throughout the 
southernmost Presidency, though her tastes in the directions 
of art and literature are hardly those to commend her to the 
more rollicking ideas of enjoyment which generally obtain 
upon a hill station. There are not many in India to give 
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this little leavening to it, and perhaps it will not be among 
the least of her claims to a social remembrance when she 
returns to England. 

Lastly, the perfect embodiment of the bright, cheery, 
natural, English country gentlewoman is Lady Hartis. 
Native society could not, and even now does not, understand 
her complete absence of formality, which would stop her 
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carriage in the bazaar to talk to a couple of poor children, 
could speak kindly to her servants, and show a personal 
interest in her ménage and horses. But they have learnt to 
recognize that she is gifted with a singular depth of sympathy 
as well as a remarkable fund of downright common sense. 
She will spend days of real exertion organizing simple 
theatricals to give pleasure to purdah ladies, whom she 
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frequently invites to Government House; but if any ill- 


advised enthusiast comes to her with a mission to teach the 
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same ladies the elements of biology, or to recommend them 
to become lady journalists, she has a most beautifully 
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chilling method of throwing critical cold water down. She 
is one of the best and wisest friends that the cause of female 
education has ever had in India, though she does not write 
articles for magazines or make speeches on the subject, for 
she has seen that it by no means follows that what is the 
perfect code for the Western girl is of necessity to he slavishly 
followed for her of the East. Just as Lord Harris has done 
far more for the Indian boy in introducing him to cricket, as 
« much more healthy form of amusement than gambling for 
pice in a sordid back court, than half the noisy agitators who 
have led him to wear English dress and seek an English wife, 
so has Lady Harris, by lending her influence to diffusing 
general and useful knowledge among the girls, rather than 
encouraging a handful from among them to effect a few 
showy sensations in the examination rooms, helped to lay a 
much more solid foundation for future results than those who 
do not know how quietlv she works are ready to believe. 

She is a keen sportswoman, a fearless cross-country rider, 
and one of the best cricketers of her sex to be met. European 
society in Bombay, though it is surprised sometimes that she 
is not more fettered by forms and ceremony, is devoted to 
her; and the girls, who often find themselves in India as of 
small importance beside the young married women, are 
never overlooked by her. She is an artist of considerable 
skill, and has a very neat turn for writing pungent vers de 
soceeté. Of her thoughtful tact I may mention in this 
connection one little episode. She was writing a few of 
these “up to,” as they say in illustrated journalism, some 
clever pictures to be sold in the “ post office” of her annual 
fancy fair, on behalf of one or other of the Bombay charities. 
A momentary loss for a happy rhyme led one in the group 


to suggest a line in which the word “nigger” occurred. 
olen) DO 
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“That will not do,’ she said decisively. “It is a word we 
never employ at Government House.” — 

And here I strike off at a tangent to the really interesting 
aspect of the position of the European community towards 
the natives by whom it is surrounded. As long as one 
remain in the uppermost administrative circles, with gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors, residents, high-court judges, com- 
manding officers, and district superintendents of police, all is 
well. The educated native, holding, it may be, some high 
civil appointment, and able by manners and breeding (for a 
native gentleman does exist, and not very rarely either) to 
conform to the usages of society, is made welcome, treated 
with courtesy, which it does not lower the proud ruling race 
to show, and there is a kindly consideration evinced towards 
what we may regard as mere caste prejudices, but which to 
him are matters of religious life or death. Shopkeepers, 
servants, lower native officials, are spoken to with civility, 
and not summoned by some opprobrious nickname of abuse. 
The natural good manners, in short, of the English gentleman 
or gentlewoman, which are extended at home to any inoffen- 
sive fellow-citizen, whether he be cabman, or costermonger, or 
shop-assistant, not to mention social equals, are not wholly 
forgotten, and one owns on seeing it to the little thrill of 
satisfaction as to the invariable savoir faire of well-bred people. 

It is a satisfaction, however, that does not last if one 
steps down to the average middle-class Briton filling subordi- 
nate posts in the departments of the State, and as a rule, 
though I know many exceptions here, the mercantile order, 
with the large aggregate who have come out to take posts 
as machinists, foremen, managers in the vast factories 
springing up on all hands. Little Mrs. Drye-Goodes, 
whose heart 1s yearning for the joys of the Peckham masonic 
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ball, and whose drawing-room is decked with the fourpenny- 
halfpenny fans and the “art furniture” of Westbourne Grove, 
to whom the story of India is not of half the interest of a 
quarrel] between two families in the street at home that she 
left, tells one with a giggle that “she hates these beastly 
niggers,” and thinks it something commendable to add, “we 
don’t let any of them come to our club.” She cuts her 
servants wages down to the last anna piece, and if she 
ascertains that they have not let her benefit to the uttermost 
pice of their bazaar bargainings, storms at them as _pick- 
pockets, and launches forth on the thievish propensities of 
the dependency. Early and late they must be at the beck 
and call of her sharp tongue, and if she dares she will call 
her cane into requisition. 

To try to learn something of the inner mysteries of the 
life around them, to collect the queer artistic trifles that 
every district has of its own, to ascertain the conditions of 
labour around the m—it would seem to such people an evidence 
of a wholly unaccountable aberration of mind to be interested 
in such things. It would be regrettable if this detestable 
insular “ side” only had the effect of making thein personally 
disliked in their neighbourhoods, but it has a further effect 
than that. It tends to discredit the English reputation, and 
with peoples of the Oriental temperament, to whom flowery 
courtesy is one of the fine arts of existence, it 1s bitterly 
resented at heart. Mrs. Drye-Goodes thinks no doubt 
that she has effectively admonished her bearer when for — 
some small offence she hisses out the hateful word sowar 
(pig), but he does not forget, and it may be the spark that 
kindles not his own only, but his tribe’s hatred for the over- 
bearing and altogether unnecessarily insulting demeanour 
adopted concerning them. 
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It is not a pretty phase of English manners towards 
inferiors, but I think few grasp how obnoxiously ill-bred 
such people can and do show themselves to those who are 
their social equals. In Bombay one may sometimes hear of 
a “scene” that disturbed its social circles considerably in 
Lord and Lady Reay’s period of office. It was a big dinner 
at Government House, and a certain English “lady” was 
introduced by the aide-de-camp to a much-respected Mahom- 
medan high court judge—a gentleman, be it said, of the 
highest intelligence and learning, and well known throughout 
India. The English female showed him not the slightest 
recognition, but turned to the aide-de-camp and said excitedly, 
“You don’t suppose I’m going in to dinner with a native?” 
The aide-de-camp quietly said that it had been her Excellency’s 
pleasure thus to assign her, whereat she said, “Then the list 
must be altered, or I leave.’ There was some further talk, 
the irate dame insisting that her grievance should be referred 
to Lady Reay direct; but she, wise as well as dignified, 
properly refused to allow il-breeding to dictate to her, and 
the insulted one therefore took her offended self away. 

The people of whose sympathies this pleasant tale is com- 
pletely characteristic have a funny little cant excuse which 
they repeat till one first grows weary of it, and afterwards 
laughs at. It is always said quite gravely, and as they think 
is crushingly convincing. “They don’t let us know their 
wives. And until they do that we really must, you know, 
decline to admit them to society.” One softly suggests 
that their present purdah customs are the result of some 
centuries, and ventures to ask what special effort towards 
civility the ladies who are volubly assuring one of the 
“impossibility” of showing courtesy towards native neigh- 
bours have ever attempted. “Oh, let them come out and 
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call on us, and let us take our husbands to see them!” say 
these summary reformers; and it would be comic if it were 
not sad. For this is the comprehension shown of the 
characters and peoples over whom our sway is one of moral 
influence rather than physical force! 

No one dared to say it in the recent anxieties concerning 
the tree-smearing in Behar, but the province contains a more 
than average proportion of the planting and_ non-official 
element, and knowing how objectionable this can be in its 
dealings with the natives, I have very little doubt that the 
mysterious marks were a sign of the angry resentment felt 
towards the alien race. Had the smouldering spark broken 
out into open flame, British bad manners and want of 
generous treatment would have been responsible for very 
much. 

The attitude is not anew one. Viscountess Canning, in 
those shrewd, sympathetic, far-seeing letters contained in 
“The Story of Two Noble Lives,” makes many references to 
it, especially deploring the ignorance and prejudice of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, which then embodied the middle-class 
sentiments far more than it now does, and when all were 
demanding mere blind cruel revenge for the atrocities of the 
mutiny, she was, with her husband, among the few who 
could show a sane judgment and write, “Strict stern justice, 
we all agree, is a necessity, but I cannot see the wisdom or 
righteousness of injustice, and these rules* were only to 
prevent very various punishments and cases of injustice. I 
do not think the objects of ‘Canning’s Clemency’ will very 
much delight in it ; it is not at all in the style of mercy, and 

* Ordering civilians not to execute summary punishment upon Sepoys, 


taken unarmed, but to hand thei over to the military authorities, and for 
checking the burning of villages. 
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very like the hardest and strictest justice. People here 
would like every Sepoy to be hanged at least, whether for 
his deeds or for his thoughts. If one mildly observes that 
the men at Barrackpore, who have never been out of our 
sight, did not share in the massacres five or six hundred miles 
off, people say, ‘Oh, but in their hearts they approved and 
would like to do the same by us!’ That is the sort of 
speech one often hears.” And, I may add, 1s precisely the 
line of defence for dislike that is still adopted! 

One is inclined to ask who or what is responsible for the 
bad form shown in this direction by middle-class and minor 
society in India. It is certainly not in imitation of their 
betters, whose conduct in the matter is perfect, but while it 
exists it is a little inconsistent to hear them blaming caste 
because this interferes with the bearer undertaking the cook’s 
work. The fact did not escape Mr. Clement Scott, in his 
rapid scamper across the dependency, who speaks with pardon- 
able sarcasm and warmth about it. “These highly educated, 
extremely intelligent Parsee ladies and gentlemen constitute 
the race,” he remarks, “ whose lavish hospitality 1s accepted 
by Europeans, but by some mysterious unsigned order must 
never be returned. Thus, you may play cricket with a 
Parsee gentleman, but you must not bring him back to dinner. 
You may attend the soirée of a Parsee lady, but you may not 
ask her to drink tea at sunset on the terrace of the Bombay 
Yacht Club. You may beg for subscriptions from a Parsee 
capitalist to start a gymnasium, but it is etiquette to turn 
his children from the doors. You may meet the élite of 
Parsee society at the Government House reception on 
Malabar Hill, but if you asked exactly the same people to 
your breakfast-table you would be cut by English society.” 
The only qualification to be made concerning this latter 
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sentence is, ‘English society of sorts.” Iam glad to be able 
to say that in the English society it was mostly my good 
fortune to keep, native ladies and gentlemen associated: on 
equal terms, but the existence of the other aspect is none the 
less a fact, and is often bitterly commented upon by those 
whose pedigrees may go back to nobles loyal to the British 
crown under Clive and Hastings, when the forebears of the 
insolent and arrogant snobs who snub them were probably 
sweeping warehouses or packing parcels. 

I have tried hard to understand the cause of complaint 
against the native, for it 1s always instructive to know how 
the mental altitude of others has been reached. The con- 
clusion that I have come to is that it largely rests upon the 
differing standpoint from which the two races view dancing. 
The native, as we know, fails to see why he should exert 
himself in this direction, when he can pay others to do it for 
him, and the professional ladies who accept a wage for their 
performances are not, as a rule, exponents of the most 
elevated codes of feminine morality. Being aware that this 
view obtains, Western people are secretly a little humiliated 
in their innermost selves at the ideas that they know that 
dancing suggests to the native mind. I know instances, 
indeed, in which tickets have been refused to native gentle- 
men for charitable entertainments in which skirt dancing has 
been in the programme, on account of the different light in 
which it is regarded by performer and spectator. Thereupon 
Mrs. Drye-Goodes and her class blaze up at the “disgusting 
tone”’ of prevailing native opinion round her, quite oblivious 
of the fact that this with equal warmth feels that the 
“tone” of women who dance in public leaves something | 
to be desired. This is the most tangible grievance, ludicrous 
as it is, that I have been able to discover, for the others 
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are merely shadowy abstractions and vague expressions of 
dislike. 

Incidental reference has been made to the Anglo-Indian 
Press, and this, from my own journalistic associations, was a 
source of considerable interest to me. Of the general tone 
and stamp of the half-dozen or so great papers of the depen- 
dency, the Pioneer, the Statesman, the Englishman, the 
Indian Daily News, the Times of India, the Bombay Gazette, 
the Madras Mail, the Madras Times, and the Morning Post 
of Allahabad, it is impossible to speak too highly. Their 
politics differ widely, but each in their several directions 
loyally supports the crown primarily, though the details of 
how they do so vary according to conservative or liberal 
tendencies. I use the word “liberal” advisedly, for rampant 
radicalism soon tones down in India, and, with the exception 
of a few publications of small moment and chiefly circulating 
among “advanced” natives, this phase of politics has very 
scant journalistic countenance. One finds perfectly fair 
examination of native views and opinions, and no effort is 
made to belittle their claims socially or politically. In fact, 
in the matter of even-handed justice and impartiality, I 
think the leaders of the Indian press stand very well beside 
their confreres at home. The papers are well edited, well 
turned out, and are enterprising as to new fields of interest. 

Only in one or two cases is the language degraded and 
our prestige as rulers lowered. In one instance it is 
through a so-called “ comic’ 


> 


weekly publication, which in 
vulgar impudence and blackguardly obscenity would not be 
tolerated under Lord Campbell’s Act. In the other it is a pro- 
fessedly “religious” organ, which seems to have been called 
into existence by a desire to show to any natives who may 
take it up how irreligious all English professing Christians 
U 
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are. Will it be credited that in its columns, the usual 
courtesy prefix to the names of gentlemen who are members 
of Council is invariably written in inverted commas, as the 
“ Honourable” Mr. ; that such objectionable remarks 
about Lady Harris were made in it as to compel Lord Harris 
to demand, and obtain, a public apology; that the occasion 
of unveiling Sir George Birdwood’s statue in Bombay was 
made the excuse for penning one of the most blasphemous 





libels ever composed upon a public man; and that if an un- 
fortunate missionary reciprocates much kindly hospitality by 
asking a few friends to his bungalow, and allows his guests a 
mild “peg” before leaving, he is held up to obloquy by 
name and accused of carrying on drunken orgies? Such 
mischievous and scandalous prints are not calculated to 
command respect for ourselves. 

Women, who rarely in the East tind the same amount of 
interest and occupation for their lives as their fathers or 
husbands, are wont to complain of its tedium and monotony. 
Even the active aspect of housekeeping is lessened by the 
fact that the hausfrau herself can take so little real part in 
it, after giving directions and checking accounts. Long 
custom has decreed that all marketing and almost all 
ordering and shopping shall be done by the servants, whose 
assumption of extreme dignity of demeanour makes the 
youthful mistress feel herself to be lessening her own 
importance in their eyes if she exercises too close a personal 
supervision in minor details. Anglo-Indian hostesses often 
make loud lamentation about the laziness and incompetency 
of their servants, but I imagine that the majority of them 
on their return must think regretfully of the deft, obliging, 
willing, resourceful fellows they have left behind, and must 
find marked difference in the attention and quality of the 
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service they can command at home. It is only a really 
energetic character, in fact, that does not become demoralized 
into flabbiness and inertia under the combined influences of 
heat, laziness, and servants at command. 

The first sign of deterioration is when a woman omits her 
corsets from her toilette, and begins lolling about in a sloppy 
and tumbled tea-gown in the mornings. Then the downward 
course is rapid, and she soon joins that large army of her 
sisters in the East, who, save “for company,” or il: calling 
hours, or when she goes out, is never to be found trim and 
neat. If the habit is once permitted to begin, it will de- 
velop other forms of laxity, and the slackness and indolence 
that characterizes so many Anglo-Indian women will become 
a second nature, requiring all the awakening that busy 
English folks can give it. 

It is not of course those who live in the Dresidency or 
larger cities upon whose hands time hangs heavy. There 
they have society of their own order, be this middle-class or 
more exalted ; they have theatricals, amateur and professional 
at intervals, flower-shows, races, balls, and dinners, no less 
than at home. In the season they go to the hills, and pic- 
nics, lawn-tennis, riding, and outdoor amusement they can 
enjoy to any extent. The less fortunate ones are they who 
by appointment or necessity must live in up-country stations 
or the minor towns. Here, where European society 1s limited 
perhaps to two or three families, diversion and society is not 
much varied, and unless a woman can develop some strong 
interest in art, archeology, botany, or natural history, the 
days may seem unutterably long. This is the duller side 
of Indian life, which fills the homeward-bound steamers 
with dissatisfied, peevish creatures, who have not had the 
courage or the ability to find out how to make it, if not a gay 
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and lively, at least an interesting existence. These, however, 
form the class that would shriek the loudest at the idea of 
cultivating the confidence and friendship of their native 
women neighbours. | 

It is said by those who remember the India of some four 
or five decades back, that hospitality is waning, and that the 
splendid generosity which used to impress English travellers 
so strongly is rarely met with now. But the diminished 
rupee accounts for much, and, however sociable instincts may 
be, 1t 18 surely impossible to gratify them when the rate of 
exchange is at a fraction over a shilling and a penny. Then, 
too, the cheapness and facility of travel sends out increasing 
numbers of the “T. G.” element, as the argot of official 
Calcutta designates the “travelling gents” of a cold-season 
trip; and even the most hospitably inclined limits his or her 
welcome after a long course of experiences of friends’ friends. 
But for all this, the kind, warm-hearted spirit exists still, 
even if it cannot show itself in some of the extravagantly 
lavish forms of bygone days, and the moment that it becomes 
recognized that one has any good reason for being in India, 
the help and the invitations that one receives claim gratitude 
that it is difficult to put into words. Even the possibility of 
entertaining unawares another ‘“‘ Padgett, M.P.,” does not seem 
to act as any deterrent to a gracious reception. As to the 
friendly lunches and dinners that I used to be invited to at 
the coast ports, and the pleasant drives to places and people 
that I used to find arranged for me within a few minutes 
even of the ship’s having dropped anchor, I can only tell 
those who did so much for me that I shall always remember 
gratefully their considerate attention. 

The strictness of etiquette as to precedence in Anglo- 
Indian society always excites the cheap derision of those who 
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want to pose on their return as smart observers, who fail to 
see that this has a perfectly sound reason. In official circles, 
as we all know, the order is all carefully laid down, and 
money or display gives no advantage. There is in Indian 
society so enormous a preponderance of the strictly military 
and official element, that possibly to the outsider, who at 
home does not care whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. goes in to 
dinner before him, since neither can claim a social prece- 
dence of the other, it may appear that the rigid Eastern code 
is often a mere affectation. But this it is not, and by making 
its observance an unswerving law, it not only keeps a con- 
tinual object lesson as to each one’s true position with 1egard 
to administrative discipline before his eyes, but is, in the 
long run, the best safeguard against personal jealousies and 
piques. 

It is the outsider, however, who magnifies any trifling 
weaknesses and foibles. In itself, Anglo-Indian Society is 
satisfied with things as they are, and enjoys life in its own 
fashion with vigour and zest. And in truth, if the generosity 
and good feeling evinced towards our native fellow-subjects 
in its upper ranks were displayed in the lower ones, the 
Englishman or woman out from home would find very little 
that is unworthy of our jealously maintained British 
traditions. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


NOTES ON TRAVELLING AND OUTFIT. 


“ Beware of sudden change in any great point of diet, and if necessity 
enforce it, fit the rest to it; for it is a secret both in nature and stute that it 
is safer to change many things than one. ... As for the passions ana 
studies of the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, fretting inwards, subtle 
and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilarations in excess, sadness not 
communicated. Entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delights 
rather than surfeit of them, wonder and admiration, and therefore novelties ; 
studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects as histories, 
fables, and contemplations of nature.”—Lorp Bacon. 


WHEN I left England, I was under editorial instructions to 
take the journeys from Madras to Calcutta, and Bombay 
to Colombo turning homewards, by coasting steamers, in 
order that I might see as much as possible of the average 
woman’s life in the working and mercantile classes in the 
comparatively rarely visited commercial cities of the 
Coromandel and Malabar shores. It was therefore deemed 
advisable by my editor and myself that I should do the 
whole of my sea travelling by one company’s fleet, and of 
course there was little choice then left in the matter, as it 
is only by the British India Steam Navigation Company 
that such a programme could be carried out. The advantages 
of such a course to a rapidly moving tourist are obvious. 
One has reliable addresses for home letters to be sent to; 
one can dispense with or pick up baggage at convenience 
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with security; and by no means least in importance is the 
knowledge that through a company to whom one is well 
known, an English bank-note or cheque is readily cashed by 
them. The majority of travellers take circular notes; I 
took, however, a sufficiency of gold for immediate uses, and 
had notes sent out later. This not very orthodox plan 
served me, nevertheless, very well. 

As to the comfort and delight of travelling by the “ B. I.,” 
as one soon learns to call it, I have no words too gocd. It 
may be unsociable, but I think it is possible to have too 
many passengers on board a ship. Now, with the “B, I.’ 
none of its vessels afford first-class accommodation for more 
than seventy-five to ninety voyagers. The tonnage of their 
London-Calcutta boats ranges from 4800 to 6200, so that 
with no more than this number the deck and saloon are 
never overcrowded. I went out on the Golconda, which has 
the reputation of being the absolutely steadiest ship on the 
whole Eastern carrying service, and I would say at the outset 
that she bore out her good character ; but she only is the wise 
woman at sea who has set her cabin in order while the vessel 
is still in the river. When all one’s small arrangements are 
made, then is the time both to look round at fellow-passengers 
and to examine what will be one’s floating home for between 
three and four weeks to come. 

I travelled direct to Trincomalie, which would be one of 
the “show places” of the world were it only a little more 
easy of access, and to enter its harbour by sunrise is one of 
the sights to remember in one’s life. Save naval men, so 
few know it, that I can never forbear speaking of its 
beauties ; and though so little is heard about it in our times: 
of calm and quiet, it is really one of the places on which, 
to paraphrase a sentence from the Articles of War, “under 
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the good Providence of God, our Wealth, Prosperity, and 
Peace depend.” For it is the great naval store and depot 
of the whole of the East Indies Station, and to it come for 
refitting, repairing, and recommissioning those ships of the 
command which range the seas from Rangoon to Rodriguez, 
from the Mauritius to Zanzibar. 

The glinting rays from Foul Point Lighthouse were still 
shooting out in the grey haze of dawn when I came up on 
deck, and there stretched out a long promontory of low, 
sandy waste. Presently Fort Ostenburg could be discerned, 
but so far the entrance to the harbour seemed invisible, or 
else barred by several rugged-looking islets upon which the 
surf was beating. Then, after «a few minutes’ delay, while 
the native pilot came on board, and under a glorious morning 
clow of amber and rose, the narrow passage had opened out, 
and we were swinging into what Tennent, the historian of 
Ceylon, has called “the magnificent basin of Trincomalie, 
which, in extent, security, and beauty, is unsurpassed by any 
haven in the world.” Standing boldly up in the steep 
height of brown laterite rock upon which Fort Ostenburg is 
situated, the lavish profusion of tropical vegetation, which 
grows down to the very water's edge, conceals not only its 
stony formation, but one of the most powerful fortifications 
belonging to the British crown. Under these gorgeous 
flowering trees and feathery palms are hidden masked 
batteries, with all their grim armament, while mines under 
water protect every yard of possible approach. Each 
revolution of the screw reveals, however, a fresh beauty, 
whether it be the beautifully kept grounds of the naval yard, 
the white outlines of Admiralty House, surrounded as it is 
with a perfect park of exotic greenery, the trim barracks 
with their red-tiled roofs, or the shore itself with its gaily 
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turbaned and draped crowds of Tamils and Cinhalese grouped 
around their native boats. 

Here I stayed a few weeks, making pleasant excursions in 
Eastern Ceylon, and I left it for Madras in the Nuddea, under 
Captain Cave. We enjoyed a pleasant interval at Negapatam, 
which is a growing port of commerce at the present time, and 
it is said, indeed, that as much passes across its wharves as at 
Madras itself. It has little, however, to show of sicht-seeing, 
or in educational or mission work, save by the Roman 





THE LOCAL HANSOM, NEGAPATAM, 


Catholics, who all along the coast of the Presidency are very 
active. Curiously impressive was it to see the funeral pro- 
cession of a little baptized infant, with its banners and 
emblems of the Roman Church, and chanting to strident 
Tamil words the old air “ Adeste Fideles,’ while an atten- 
dant crowd of scantily clad natives followed behind. It isa 
place of long sunny streets and picturesque groups, though 
its modes of locomotion are limited, as may be judged from 
a snapshot of a jutka, which has to fill the position of the 


local hansom cab. 
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Quiet steaminzs during the dark but peaceful night 
brought the Nuddea next morning to Cuddalore, a place of 
real interest to all students of history from its association 
with Clive’s earlier fighting, but it involved all the energy 
for sight-seeing that one possessed to face going through the 
heavy surf to be seen rolling in over the bar that lay between 
the ship and the shore. Captain Cave had promised me the 
use of his gig for the trip, but the sea-going wiseacres of 





A CARGO LIGHTER, CUDDALORE. 


the port assured him that a cargo lighter would be safer, 
which I realized was probably the case when a bigger roll 
than usual sent me and my camera down into the bottom of 
the boat. Itis a strange old-world little place, with a church 
that reminds one of some of those of East Anglia, and round 
it are memorials to many who acted under “John Company,” 
whose services are commemorated in quaintly old-fashioned 
terms upon fast perishing slabs of soft stone. Cuddalore was 
an important centre in the old Company’s work, and up to 
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very, lately several of the aged pensioners who were in receipt 
of its always generous bounty continued to live there. 

My passage onwards from Madras was taken on the 
Khandalla, commanded by Captain Kendall, after which port 
of call Coconada is the first, in itself almost like a Dutch city 
in the busy bustle at the juncture of the canal which has 
been brought down from the Godavari river. Then comes 
Vizagapatam, offering the first really pretty bit of scenery on 
the East coast. It lies under a bold rock, known as the 





MADRAS FROM THE SEA, 


Jarada Hill, 1174 feet high, which slopes gradually towards 
the sea, and terminates abruptly to the northward in the 
Dolphin’s Nose, a bluff headland with a masonry tower 
and flagstaff on its summit, and several houses on its 
north side. Certainly, under the cloud-fiecked sky of a 
delightfully crisp, fresh November morning, the place is 
one of the most charming one could wish to see, with 
the quaint old Dutch House now converted into offices, 
the old military cantonment that dates from East India 
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Company’s days, and the white buildings of the fine schools 
and convent maintained here by the Roman Catholics for 
mission purposes, while away under the Jarada Hill can be 
distinguished the mouth of the Maonderu, a small river 
which drains the high land district. The exigencies of 
commerce did not detain us here for more than three hours, 
and so I did not land; but at Bimlipatam, the next port, 
which we reached at noon, I did, going, as at Cuddalore, in 


one of the big flat-bottomed cargo-boats. 
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A RUSH FOR CARGO AT VIZAGAPATAM—A VIEW TAKEN DOWNWARDS 
FROM THE BRIDGE, 

A curious feature of all these craft on the Coromandel 
coast is that they have not got a nail about them. They 
are all built of some soft and elastic jungle wood which 
is stitched together with a vast amount of strong twine, 
and the result is that they can go through the heavy surf 
which sets into almost all this shore far more safely 
than a less yielding structure could do. I found very 
little of interest at Bimlipatam, save a small native toddy 
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or drink-shop, which was evidently built chiefly from 
the timbers of some British wreck, for it had two pairs 
of cabin-doors as its entrance, over which still stood, with 
delightful ignorance as to its meaning, “Certified to accom- 
’ The day I was there happened to 
be the closing one of the Hindu “Feast of Lights,” and 


modate three seamen.’ 





THE DUTCH HOUSE, BIMLIPATAM. 


during the afternoon, processions accompanied by bands of 
monotonous tom-toms had paraded the httle town, but as we 
steamed away between eight and nine this festival gave 
to us one of the most beautiful effects of illumination it has 
ever been my lot to see. For upon a steep hill-side of about 
six hundred feet high, which forms an impressive background 
to the town, there is a large temple and pagoda, and this 
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was entirely outlined after dark with tiny lamps. The 
ground plan of the buildings formed almost a perfect im- 
perial crown, and this flashing tracery of fire upon the sombre 
hill-side, with its foreground of deep dark blue sea, as it has 
probably shone out on this particular night for hundreds of 
years, was one of the most striking and weird recollections 
of the East that I carried home. 

This part of the coast is bounded by a chain of low hills 
covered with short grass, and often curiously conical and 
detached in form. The further ones, seen under the soft 
violet haze of late afternoon, sometimes recall bits of our 
English shores, though we can seldom see at home anything 
to approach the intense vividness of the sunset glow. At 
Callingapatam, however, we had come back to low stretches 
of sand bounded by long sweeps of palm trees, and the place 
with its few commercial offices and closely packed rows of 
native huts was not sufficiently enticing to induce me to 
take a journey ashore in a cargo lighter, and I reserved my 
energies for next day at Gopalpore, at which a busy amount 
of trade is done. In days gone by, however, it was such an 
unimposing place in appearance that it was often passed hy 
the skippers who had to call at it, and to arrest seafaring 
attention, an enormous board bearing the word “ Gopalpore ”’ 
in huge white letters upon a black ground was placed high 
above the offices of the British India Company’s office. 

Then there is the rather tedious run up the Hooghly, for 
it is so wide that there is little to be distinguished on either 
shore, and Calcutta, but for its strange craft and the great 
Sailers lying at Budge Budge, might almost be Blackwall 
or Poplar under a Turneresque effect of grey and rose-shot 
haze. 

To cruise down the Malabar coast, I had fixed to travel 
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in the Booldana, one of the trimmest and most comfort- 
able of all the British India fleet. I had to go on board 
late at night, for which my consolation was the loveliness of 
the harbour under the young moon, where one caught 
shadowy reflections of the lights on the shore, the mys- 
teriously indefinite forms of the great ships, cruisers of the 
Royal Indian marine, merchantmen of all tonnage and from 
all ports, ‘Clippers wing and wing that race the Southern 
wool,” truly side by side “ with crawling cargo tanks from 





ON THE HUOGHLY—THE FASTEST STEAM TUG IN THE WORLD. 


Bremen, Leith, and Hull,” with the sombre heights of the 
Western ghats towering darkly against the star-strewn 
heaven. 

In the morning, Bombay, with pleasant recollections, 
claimed an aw revoir of parting glimpse, and never, surely, 
does Malabar Hill, with its fine bungalows and well-wooded 
steeps, look prettier than under the rosy flush of sunrise. 
Goa has long ceased to have merchandise enough to induce 
any of the great shipping lines to call there, and to reach 
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by rail it is a tedious journey. As my interests in India 
were human and feminine, rather than ecclesiastical and 
medieval, I abandoned the idea of visiting it, and had to 
be satisfied during the day, after leaving Bombay, to have 
its direction pointed out to me by Captain Hugill, R.N.R., 
the Booldana’s commander, than whom I could have wished 
no more cultured and sympathetic guide, alike to people and 
places on this western coast. 

With daybreak, after forty-eight hours run, came “slow- 
ing down,’ and the noisy rush of the anchor cables being 
paid out, and we were lying off Mangalore, which was our 
first port of call. The few houses and business-offices which 
lie along its shore give very little idea of its extent or 
population, which numbers close upon thirty-five thousand, 
and, indeed, from no point of view does one see anything to 
suggest that its inhabitants are one hundredth part of this 
total. Thanks to a kindly invitation “to come ashore with 
the ship’s paper,’ I found, on landing, a handsome pair of 
bulls and well-equipped jhatka—for it is one of the pecu- 
harities of the place that horses do not thrive well in its 
climate—in waiting, and the first point of vantage to which 
the traveller is taken is the hill on which stands the light- 
house. Close beside this is the fine pile of buildings of St. 
Aloysius’ Jesuit College, an institution which has done 
notably good educational work, and is affiliated to the 
University of Madras, while below stretches a vast expanse 
of cocoanut and other palms. It is under these that the 
natives live, for the most part in detached and substantially 
built huts, but so thick and close are the trees that it is 
almost impossible to realize that they overshadow a populous 
city. Jtoman Catholicism has made many converts here, 
and it is curious to see the native women going to and 
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returning from mass habited in long white robes girt in at. 


the waist with a thick black cord, and wearing over their 
heads an immense Capuchin hood. 





Another evangelizing body which is especially active 
at this and several more of the West-coast ports is the 
Basel Mission, the only Protestant effort, I believe, of its 
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class on the Malabar shores, which I find maintains some 
very efficient schools for girls. In the earlier days of this 
agency’s exertions, it was found that conversion imposed 
great labour disabilities upon those who accepted it, and 
to assist such, a very modest effort in the direction of 
weaving was started. The enterprise succeeded, and from a 
strictly commercial point of view alone gave great promise 
for future development. The factories were extended, and 
at the present time at Mangalore, and the next port of 
Cannanore—whose rajah enjoys the sovereignty of the Lac- 
cadive Islands, including Minicoy, which is virtually under 
a Home Rule of women,—it possesses flourishing establish-. 
ments for the manufacture of cotton goods, which are turned 
out in good quality and finish. Another branch of industry 
which the mission has taken up is the making of the semi- 
circular tiles for roofing which are now so much used on even 
poor huts and cottages throughout India. A very large 
amount of raw coffee passes across the wharves of Mangalore, 
and constitutes one of its chief exports. 

Thus it was possible to spend a day very profitably 
at Mangalore, and although we were detained for some 
hours while a fierce thunderstorm raged—with wonderful 
flashes, or rather sheets, of pale amber and amethyst and 
sapphire lightning, which showed instantaneous pictures, 
sharp and clear as daylight, of the native craft lying near 
the harbour bar—a night of steady steaming brought us to 
Cannanore. Here time was very short, and though it pos- 
sesses features of historical interest, I did not go ashore, 
as I did not wish to overtire myself. Tellicherry, which we 
should reach about three the same afternoon, promised to 
be even more interesting. This is still a great centre of the 
trade in pepper, cardamoms, beloved of every true Oriental, 
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and spices, and, indeed, it was to secure to themselves the 
mastery over these important articles of commerce that the 
old East India Company made this its first regular settlement 
on the Malabar coast. Ships anchor about two miles out, 
and the place with its back waters affords a really charming 
drive. The population here and on to Calicut include a large 
percentage of the Nayars. 

_ At Calicut, which is the next port reached after Telli- 
cherry, there are a few horses available for hire, and the day 
that the ship is lying there at anchor may be interestingly 
spent in driving about the town and the surrounding country. 
To the ordinary mind, the name of the place conveys few as- 
sociations, unless it be that from its early exports of cotton 
cloth our own word calico is derived; but besides the fact 
_ that it was here that Vasco de Gama, nigh upon four hundred 
years ago—in May, 1498, to be exact—first landed in India, 

5 Kydd 
began his career of piracy. As 1895 will see the bicen- 


it was the place from which the notorious 


tenary of this fierce old sea-robber’s embarkation from 
England, when his ship, the Adventure, a galley of thirty 
guns and two hundred men, was equipped by the subscrip- 
tions of several noblemen, the story is worth telling again. 
On the Madagascar coast was the central stronghold of a 
great body of daring buccaneers, who preyed so relentlessly 
upon the native trading craft of the Malabar coast that the 
Honourable Company felt in duty bound to take some pro- 
tective measures, and Captain Kydd undertook the mission 
with this strength. His intentions in this task may or 
may not have been conscientious, but he failed over it, 
and then, almost in the Calicut roadstead, seized a Dutch 
barque, adding insult to injury by himself carrying it off 
to Madagascar. His next great prize was the Queddah 
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Merchant, with a cargo estimated at four hundred thousand 
rupees in value, and he then placed himself at the head of 
a piratical fleet which ranged the seas from Mangalore down 
to Cape Comorin. In due course the treasure was divided, 
and the commander saw fit to try his knavish fortune in the 
West Indies. He was arrested in America through Lord 
Bellamont, one of those who had assisted in starting him, 
and was hanged at Tilbury in 1701, Queen Anne presenting 
his forfeited property to Greenwich Hospital. For a long 
time, however, piracy remained strong along these shores. 

In writing of marriage I have already spoken of the 
immense importance in the family of the Nayar women, and 
as a result of this the women of the coast and backwaters 
possess an independence and frankness that many of those of 
other parts, whose hereditary instincts are of greater humility 
and servility, are wanting in. At the same time, they have 
preserved their womanly modesty, and, indeed, among the 
Nambutiri or Brahmins, the word used to express the sex 
means “indoor folk,” as the caste women are very rarely seen 
outside their own houses. I have alluded before to the 
scanty clothing worn in the Malabar district, and this I found 
did not increase as one went southwards. They are, how- 
ever, very clean in their personal habits, and keep their 
heavy jewellery, sometimes of silver gilt, and sometimes 
of plain silver, beautifully bright. No less fastidious are 
they with regard to their houses, and if the list of furniture 
sounds scanty, and comprises, so far as I could see, little 
more than a brass or earthen chattiec, or water vessel, a 
cooking-pot or two, some round plates and trays of brass or 
bell metal, and a wooden chest in which to keep the rice or 
grain, all were polished and clean as ashes and tamarinds 
could make them. The houses of those of any caste were 
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guarded by high fences, and one is rather struck by the 
amount of space kept clear between each dwelling; but 
among those whom one might define as the respectable or 
well-to-do there is a great dread of pollution from the too 
near approach of those whose very atmosphere, shadow, or 
touch might convey uncleanness. Another point that one 
observes is the exceeding neatness with which these outer 
compounds are kept. The dirt and the untidy litter which 
disfigures the surroundings of even the wealthiest houses of, 
say, Madras, Calcutta, or Bombay do not exist here, where 
repeated watering and sweeping keeps all fresh and tidy. 
Many even of the poorest houses are now tile-roofed, instead 
of, as formerly, palm thatched. For many centuries only 
palaces and temples were tiled, but gradually this restric- 
tion became slackened, and now, thanks largely to the 
enterprise of the Basel Mission, which has developed very 
largely the industry of tile-making down the cot, this form 
of roofing has come into general use. 

Hospital accommodation and medical aid I find is still 
backward in most parts of this district, though for the 
poorer and working women some special wards are usually 
available in the civil hospitals. Some of the Roman 
Catholic nursing Sisters who are settled at the larger indus- 
trial centres also lend useful assistance in this direction, 
but there is room for considerable development of the work 
by the Dufferin Fund or private enterprise. Nor is educa- 
tional progress making any marked advances. Government 
schools of course there are, for all these ports belong to 
the great seaboard of the Presidency of Madras, whose wide 
system of public instruction and encouragement of girls’ 
learning extends in limited degree to its northernmost fish- 
ing or agricultural village. But trade is of somewhat local 
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character, views do not expand rapidly in the absence of 
emulative influences or outside incentives, traditional pre- 
judices remain strong, and at present little has been done 
by refined women to raise the condition of the enormous 
female population of this great district. The Basel Mission 
deserves all honour with the Roman Catholics for whatever 
voluntary effort has been made. 

The small ports of Beypore and Narakal, this latter often 

the only place along the coast which affords a safe anchorage 
during the south-west monsoon, when the sea, then so oily 
and smooth in its deep turquoise blue, is lashed into one 
fierce turmoil of steaming, boiling surf, are passed by the 
Booldana in the clear moonlight of a breezy February night, 
and at daybreak again we are anchored about three miles off 
Cochin. , 
‘And in all this space of two months’ journey, there is 
not a span free from cultivation. For everybody has here 
a garden, and his house is placed in the middle of it, and 
there is a fence of wood up to which the ground of each 
inhabitant comes. No one travels in these parts upon beasts 
of burden; nor is there any horse found except with the 
king, who is therefore the only person who rides.” So said 
the Sheikh Ibu Batuta, of Tangiers, writing in 1342-47 of 
the Malabar coast, and the description is still so entirely 
true that one is quite justified in quoting it, though the 
district collector now may ride where a king formerly did ; 
and at Cochin the sightseer goes to gaze on its features of 
interest in an exaggerated perambulator known as a “ push- 
push,’ which is propelled by two coolies and guided by one 
who pulls in front. 

Historically, Cochin offers interest er to have a book 
of its own, for even to-day one looks with some wonder 
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upon the place in India which first possessed European forti- 
fications, at which Vasco da Gama breathed his last in 1524, 
at which St. Francis Xavier preached in 1530, and which 
saw the printing by the Jesuits of the first book published 
in India in 1577. But besides its associations, there is plenty 
for the modern traveller to see in the miles of canal and 
backwater upon which the town stands, the latter of which 
runs many miles inland, with shores fringed with the richest 
vegetation, and dotted by prosperous village communities. 
Very bright, bustling, and picturesque is the scene along 
the canal which runs through the town, with its bank filled 
with an animated, moving crowd, and upon its waters a busy 
fleet of the curious flat-bottomed barges, with their thatched 
awnings, by which a great amount of the trade of the place 
is carried. on. This comprises a variety of merchandise, 
including coir yarn, rope and fibre, cocoanut and other oils, 
as well as of late years an enormous amount yf dried fish. 
Both the sea and the back waters abound with fish, and a 
very large proportion of it finds its way to Ceylon, where it 
is consumed chiefly by the coolies upon the tea and coffee 
estates. Whole fleets of strangely rigged fishing-craft, the 
men wearing a huge piece of headgear, combining in itself 
the attributes both of hat and umbrella, are to be seen all 
down the coast, but most particularly round Calicut and 
Cochin, while at the latter place primitive supports carrying 
great nets are erected at close intervals along the shore. 
These are generally in charge of two or three men, who 
continually lower them into the water, where they are borne 
down by heavy stones, and when hauled up contain, it may 
be, the delicious pomfret (this, however, is eaten at its best 
at Bombay), the tasty mullet, the seer, the barmin, or more 
probably the sardine of the East, a small and extremely 
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plentiful fish, which approximates closely to its brethren of 
the Mediterranean. 

Some years ago an effort to develop trade in packing 
these in oil, as is done in Europe, was made, but the 
Merchandise Marks Act compelled their correct descrip- 
tive registration, and buyers would not be convinced that 
genuine sardines could be found in places other than those 





they were accustomed to regard as their sources. In the 
business of curing the fish for export, the women do 
most of the work. Salt is not employed, and the fish are 
merely spread out in air and sun until they are sufficiently 
dried to pack in palm matting. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to explain that they are powerfully malodorous after this 
simple treatment, and in damp weather do not constitute a 
pleasant cargo to travel with. 
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As a home of curious religions Cochin is one of the 
most interesting of Indian cities, and with. its colony of 
the Nestorian and Syrian Christians is, perhaps, the last 
place in the world that retains any after-glows of the fierce 
blaze of religious controversies over which the Fathers and 
the schoolmen quarrelled with such vehement warmth. 
For Cochin is the centre of the Catholics of the Syrian rite 
in India, a body who are estimated to number 221,550, 
and who hold themselves curiously aloof from the Roman 
Catholics converted direct from heathenism. Among them- 
selves, however, they have been divided for more than two 
hundred years, the followers of the older form retaining the 
Syrian language in their services, and admitting the supre- 
macy of the pope, while the adherents of the new Church, 
who call themselves Jacobites, are opposed to the teachings 
alike of Arius and Nestorius, and deny any allegiance to 
Rome. Very mixed indeed are their tenets,gas they hold 
that the bread and wine of the Sacrament become the Real 
Presence, yet they give it in both kinds; they honour the 
Virgin and Saints as holy persons and friends of God, pray 
for the dead, deny purgatory, practise confession, and use 
the sign of the cross. Among themselves controversy runs 
high and keen, but in their civil relations of life they are 
pronounced peaceable and law abiding, while they are in- 
dustrious and their women quiet and modest. 

Besides these Christians, however, there is a colony of 
Jews, black as well as white. How they came there is a 
lost tradition, though a belief obtains that Malabar, with its 
gold (from the Western ghats), its ivory, apes, and peacocks, 
its myrrh, aloes, cassia, and cinnamon, was the Ophir of King 
Solomon, and that the Jews came with the fleets of Hiram 
of Tarshish to seek its treasure. If this be mythical, 
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however, there is no question but that they have many 
reasons for believing that Jews were settled on the coast 
after the time of the captivity under Cyrus in the sixth 
century B.C. 

To reach the Jewish town, one is taken through the long, 
narrow street of the native bazaar, a place of strange smells 
and unwonted commodities of food, but where also one 1s sur- 
prised to recognize familiar British biscuits, baking powder, 
soap, and matches. Close, narrow, and dirty are the streets 
of Jews’ town, with little to distinguish them from any 
ordinary native quarter, though the characteristics of Jewish 
racial features are strongly marked upon those who come out 
to gaze upon the rather unwonted sight of a stranger in their 
midst. 

The old synagogue is the chief point of interest, and 
the connoisseur of old china knows the pangs of envy over 
the delightful early blue Delft tiles with which it is paved. 
One is shown two strange old mitres in silver and precious 
stones, and other things used in ceremonial observance, and 
curiously graven sheets of copper, which one takes on trust 
that they are deeds conferring rights and property upon the 
community, and of great antiquity, and one gazes upon 
beautifully inscribed rolls of the law in silken wrappings, one 
of which was seized by the Portuguese during the siege of 
Cochin in 1668, but which was subsequently recovered un- 
injured. Then I was taken up to the women’s gallery, 
whence the female worshippers can see and follow the 
service, after ideas perhaps not wholly uninfluenced by 
native purdah customs, and where a fragment of lovely old 
Persian carpet won all one’s admiration; going afterwards 
to the Jewish school attached to the synagogue, where the 
bright, intelligent looks of the little girls impressed me very 
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much. Among the girls education is by no means neglected, 
for with their usual foresight the Jews here have been quick 
to see its possible advantages. 

Lastly, there is a lingering visit to be paid to the old 
Dutch church, too, with its crumbling monuments of two to 
three centuries old to long-forgotten Mynheers and Mevrouws, 
and the stone bearing the one word “Vasco” is pointed 
out as the spot under which, for a time, the remains 
of the great explorer laid, though there is little doubt 
that prior to their removal to Portugal they rested rather 
in the Franciscan chapel at Cochin. Then, in the sunset 
again, the Sooldana weighs anchor, and our next port 
is Alleppey. But one must be an insatiable sightseer to 
land here, even to buy the dainty lace which the women 
have learnt to make with admirable skill from European 
monitresses ; while Tuticorin, though rising into importance 
commercially, has no calls whatever to indudy one to face 
a tedious six miles’ pull or sail over the murky, shallow 
water, and would, moreover, be an unpleasant spot to bear in 
mind as one’s last reminiscence of Indian soil. 

As to the accommodation offered for so extensive a 
“round tour,” I may say that the boats are all large, Glasgow- 
built, and almost unexceptionally splendid sea-goers. Their 
passenger accommodation is excellent, their sanitation and 
cleanliness are everything to be desired; and if they are 
not swift as a rule, it is on account of the exigencies of 
cargo, and a day or so is no very great matter surely when 
one is travelling for pleasure and health. 

With the annually increasing number of ladies in India 
having independent work of their own to carry out—whether 
as missionaries, doctors, teachers, or artists, or in the official 
positions they are beginning to take up in appreciable 
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numbers as inspectresses of schools or directresses of public 
institutions—the company finds it well worth while to pay 
attention to the wants of its feminine passengers. It is true 
that these, at present, are hardly sufficient to warrant the 
placing of a stewardess on all the boats, but as a rule the 
woman who is independent enough to be travelling alone 
either has her own ayah with her, or can dispense altogether 
with such services as the stewardess is supposed to perform. 
As far as possible the cabins of either the port or starboard 
side are reserved for lady passengers, and a bath-room, on 
whichever side it is, is kept exclusively for them. The 
cabins are all constructed with three berths, are commodious 
and roomy, and are supplied with all requisites. It is, 
however, seldom that so many ladies are travelling that one 
cannot feel sure of that greatest of all ship’s luxuries—a 
cabin to one’s self. Tea and toast, generally accompanied 
with fruit, is brought to your cabin door any time you order 
it between 6 and 7.30 by your special “table boy,” a native 
functionary who never dreams of entering without permission, 
and—well, wise lady travellers always have a nice dressing- 
gown, and keep it handy. After chota hazri has thus been 
taken in, the most embarrassed spinster has nothing to dread 
from the absence of a stewardess, and the bath, hot or cold, 
is ready whenever one chooses to go for it. 

An institution famous in Eastern seas is the “ B.I. chop,” 
provided from the daily diminishing live stock carried in 
some obscure part of the deck, and certainly as it is served 
for breakfast, brought up on the frizzling gridiron, and 
“cooked to a turn,” it is a rival that some of our best- 
reputed London restaurants might fear. ‘Tiffin is a simple 
meal of cold meats, but I have known nice little dainties 
of sweets and cakes made specially for afternoon tea when 
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lady passengers have been on board. Dinner is never 
less than five or six courses, and, when the weather is 
warm and the ship not full, is often served, like the other 
meals, on deck. Of course, after the dances, the theatricals, 
and the sports organized by the passengers on the great 
out or home liners, there is not much of gaiety or excite- 
ment over the voyage, and the usual rule of steaming hard 
at night and spending the days in port, with the noise 
and bustle of taking on and discharging freight, may grow 
monotonous. But given a certain amount of work to be 
done, say in reading or writing, a temperament that is inter- 
ested rather than bored over busy and unfamiliar sights, the 
intention to go ashore wherever practicable, and a hand 
camera, and any woman can derive’ a vast amount of 
pleasure from the journey. 

Then one may profitably spend a couple of nights at the 
“Clapham Junction of the Shipping World,’gis Colombo, 
always bright, bustling, cosmopolitan, and hospitable, loves to 
hear itself called. There is a pleasant run up to Kandy over 
some of the most beautiful and sensationally engineered 
railway in the world, and there is plenty to fill the time even 
should one’s homeward boat bea little late. But the Dilwara, 
in which my passage home was taken, was punctual to an 
hour, and in the rose and violet haze of twilight glow Colombo 
faded out of sight, a gracious vision to the last. Happy is 
the voyage that is uneventful as ours was until we met really 
bad weather in the Bay of Biscay, but the same hints will 
serve for the home as for the outward journey. The ship is 
the latest addition to the B.I. fleet, and with her genial and 
popular commander, bade fair to be a great favourite with 
travellers. For in her fitting, an innovation most commend- 
able in the eyes of lone voyagers, was the inclusion of a 
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number of snug and cosy single-berth cabins. Even the 
nicest woman develops unexpectedly disagreeable attributes 
when a cabin is shared with her and perhaps a third one 
for three weeks or a month. She either rises at unholy 
hours, or wants to dress when you do, or takes your Kaw de 
Cologne to the bath-room, where it disappears altogether, even 
if she cannot exercise a terror by hinting that she might 
reveal to a possible rival that she has noticed how your hair 
is eked out by tresses from the barber, or that your teeth are 
false, as such might be harmless secrets that some ladies 
might wish to keep. But the Admiralty, in the recent 
changes that have been made in the trooping and transport 
service, were aware of the recommendations of the ship, and 
had known Captain Mann honourably of old. So she has 
been chartered on a long period, and it is doubtful how far 
she may ever be again available for ordinary passenger 
carrying. 

One word as to hotels may fittingly be spared here, 
though I may admit that, thanks to my many and weighty 
introductions, my experiences of them were limited. They 
are the least enjoyable items, as a rule, in a traveller’s 
experience, and with rare and notable exceptions are very 
bad. As a matter of fact, they are too cheap, and the 
average tourist, to whom a few pounds more or less are of no 
great matter, would gladly pay a couple of rupees or so more 
a day to have better accommodation. Five to seven rupees 
a day for a bedroom, with its accompanying bath-room, and 
including breakfast, tiffin, afternoon tea, and dinner, is the 
usual charge, and even taking into consideration the lower 
prices for ordinary provisions and service, this sum cannot be 
expected to ensure very high-class accommodation. In the 
Government rest-houses, which are maintained in the smaller 
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towns and at intervals upon main roads, it will be found that 
a fixed and reasonable tariff has been drawn up, and that 
generally speaking, though very simple and primitive, the 
shelter they afford is at least clean. Few, however, who are 
merely tourists find occasion to visit them, but if necessity 
arises, it is well to have in reserve some simple tinned 
provisions and a small quantity of brandy, whisky, or wine, 
as their resources in provisions are not usually extensive, and 
indeed generally dwindle down to eggs and fowls. 

Then, again, the conditions of railway travelling are 
completely different to those with us, and the mere amount 
of it alone is a point that few grasp when they leave home, 
even if one intends to do no more than visit the “show 
cities,’ as Cawnpore and Benares, of the dependency, which 
lie along the great main lines between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. Even if this journey be taken direct it occupies three 
and a half days, which is a novel experience to her who has 
regarded the run from London to Brighton as a long journey, 
and a trip to Scarborough as a great undertaking. Out in 
India it is considered quite a small detour if one spends 
twenty-four hours in the train to reach some interesting spot, 
and two nights and a day in the railway carriage are occupied 
over many expeditions. Europeans scarcely ever, unless of 
the very humblest order, go anything but first or second class, 
and one’s first lesson 1s to become used to the different 
patterns upon which the carriages are built. The compart- 
ments of these classes are about double the size of those at 
home, and the seats are set the opposite way to our own, that 
is, instead of sitting with one’s face or back to the engine, 
the places are set sideways, and are long enough to lie down 
upon in comfort. The first-class carriages are nominally con- 
structed for six, though more than four are never put into 
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them save under the greatest pressure of traffic. In the 
second-class the seats are somewhat narrower, not quite so 
well cushioned, and nine is the regulation number, another 
bench being placed down the middle. 

For night accommodation two extra bunks, which 
are hinged and can be folded back during the day, are 
provided above the lower ones, which latter the experienced 
voyageuse always endeavours to secure. Each compartment 
has its lavatory, with marble basin and a supply of cold 
water, which is contained in a cistern under the carriage roof, 
and is replenished at intervals along the line by the scantily 
clad bheesti, or water-carrier, with his dripping mussick 
made from a whole goat-hide. Though one makes the best 
of the sleeping arrangements at night, during the day time 
one is inclined to think regretfully of the cushioned ease of 
the first-class compartment or, better still, the Pullman car 
at home, for the seats are too high from the ground and are 
too wide, as well as lacking in well-placed arms or support 
for comfort in sitting. Unless, therefore, one is well provided 
with cushions, among which an air one is desirable, a really 
restful position 1s somewhat hard to obtain. 

The ladies’ compartment is, as a rule, well patronized, 
and woe betide the unfortunate male who inadvertently 
opens its door. Though socially he might be possessed of 
every attraction, he is scowled at as an iniquitous intruder, 
and does not receive even a gracious glance for his hasty 
apology and lifted hat. Every one travels as a rule by night 
rather than by day, and prudent people at the great railway 
termini, like the Presidency towns or Delhi, either book 
places in advance or come in good time before the train 
starts to make sure of the coveted lower berths. In Indian 
railway travelling, it must be conceded, the virtues of 
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the sex are not exhibited in their most pleasing light, 
while the amount of belongings and their characteristics 
that the average woman manages to bring into the carriage 
with her would exasperate the equanimity of the suavest of 
British guards. With such long journeys, bedding becomes 
a necessity, this being a baggage adjunct that the unfortunate 
uninitiated ones never possess. A proper bedding kit should 
include two razias, or quilts, made of gaily printed cotton, 
and wadded like eider downs with cotton wool, a blanket 
or two, and two pillows. These are rolled up, and when 
strapped form a bundle about as big as an ordinary 
portmanteau; but with such materials a native servant, or 
even one’s self, after a little practice, can convert either the 
seat or upper bunk into a tolerably comfortable couch. 

To enjoy the situation by the mail thoroughly and philo- 
sophically, starting say north-westwards from Calcutta, one 
absolutely must either book a place in advancejgr arrive very 
early to secure one’s own berth, and “turn in” at once. The 
windows, it should be explained, have wooden shutters like 
Venetian blinds, so that even in the most bustling station 
there is no fear of prying eyes. The hat is put on the rack 
above, dress and petticoat are hung up, smaller articles, 
with your camera, dressing-bag, and such things, are disposed 
under the seat, and, instead of the usual robe de nuit, one 
puts on the lace-trimmed flannel dressing-gown, which is all- 
essential in one’s travelling outfit. The door opens, and two 
more ladies, apparently friends, one quite middle-aged, the 
other younger but decidedly stout, enter. They have no 
shyness whatever as to letting you know that they think 
you a nuisance there, and generally begin by shrieking to 
the guard to know if there is not a vacant carriage. He 
says, in the usual high-pitched Eurasian voice, “This 
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ladies’ carriage,’ and repeats it, and they return, having 
dragged in, from the coolies by the door, their own two 
bundles of bedding and a miscellaneous variety of pack- 
ages, which probably include a portly handbag, a wooden 
box or two, several toys awkward of shape but fragile 
of construction, a carpet bag—a form of receptacle which 
flourishes abundantly in the native bazaar—and an as- 
sortment of solar topies in different degrees of size and 
ugliness, umbrellas and shawls, while one asks the other 
ominously, “ Where is the tiffin basket?” This is forth- 
coming at last, and then they proceed to dispose of their 
chattels, an undertaking which generally consists in their 
placing temporarily a heavy package or so upon your feet, 
and ultimately piling them up against the door that you will 
want to open to get out. As they undress one gains sundry 
evidences of the scantiness of underwear in India, and one 
watches furtively the gymnastic efforts of the stouter lady to 
climb into the upper berth, she the while scowling at the 
privilege that coming early obtained for yourself. 

The train moves off, and she draws the green flannel cap 
over the carriage lamp with an angry snap. We pass through 
roadside stations, and hear the noise and clamour of native 
voices, and the vendors of parched grain and sweetmeats call 
their wares in strident tones. An impressionist painter could 
find many worse subjects than an Indian railway station at 
night, with its spluttering oil lamps, the softly moving, ghostly 
native figures coated up in all the clothing they can find, and 
the glare upon brass chatties and dishes. But a junction is 
reached, and, horror! the door opens. Then we all scowl 
and say in chorus, “We're very full here.” A voice 
plaintively says, “I can’t find any other place,’ and she 
comes in, adding her full share to the incumbrances already 
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there, which, in her well-meant efforts to undress without 
removing the shade from the light, she generally manages to 
displace and upset, while her attempts to lower the unused 
bunk involve assistance from the one lying below it. 

It is usually at a station reached between six and seven 
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in the morning that the door opens, and one may obtain the 
chota hazri, or early (literally, “little ”) breakfast, the accept- 
ance of which is one of the first Anglo-Indian habits one 
acquires. A cup of tea, generally tolerable, but occasionally 
very bad, and bread, with the white and tasteless buffalo 
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butter, is what is offered, and for it one pays from four- 
pence to eightpence. For breakfast the train generally 
makes a stop of about half an hour at the largest station 
it reaches between nine and eleven, and, with the excep- 
tion of Burdwhan, where I once got an excellent meal, 
this is seldom a satisfactory repast. It is wont to consist 
of tough mutton chops, eggs, and very salt bacon, and the 
bones of aged fowls disguised under the name of curry. 
Dinners as a rule are better, but two rupees are charged 
for them, for which, taking into consideration the cheap- 
ness of provisions in India, an excellent meal ought to 
be given. Anglo-Indian domestic economy, however, views 
meals at refreshment rooms as an extravagance, as well 
as leaving much to be desired on the score of quality. 
Hence the important part that the tiffin-basket always plays 
in the travelling equipment, and careful individuals appear 
to enjoy even the delights of a picnic long drawn out, though 
a breakfast of sandwiches, oranges and cake, with claret or 
whisky and soda, can scarcely be regarded as, in a favourite 
word of one of our most graceful of minor poets, “ conducive.” 
Of course there are degrees of tiffin-baskets, and I entertain 
pleasant recollections of the daintily served roast chicken 
and tongue, the delicate pastry and fruit, and the glass of ’80 
champagne that a maharajah’s hospitality provided for me, 
but as a rule eating is not to be classed among the joys of 
Eastern railway travelling. 

In the matter of ladies’ travelling accommodation, how-- 
ever, there are one or two points upon which some of our 
English companies might well come to India for instruction. 
On the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India line, for instance, 
the arrangements are notably satisfactory ; and in the ladies’ - 
waiting-rooms baths may be obtained in privacy and comfort, 
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while a civilly spoken ayah will perform any little attentions 
required—such as hair-dressing or sewing on a loose button. 
This line, however, with its courteous personnel, from Mr. 
O'Callaghan, its traffic manager, and Mr. Kennedy, the station- 
master at its terminus at Delhi, deserves the best of feminine 
thanks for the attention it bestows in many ways upon the 
well-being of its lady travellers, even to providing at several 
of its larger junctions and stations retiring-rooms furnished 
with couches and long chairs, in which a few hours’ rest and 
quiet may be secured. It often happens that one is obliged 
to leave the train at some unusual hour like four in the 
morning, it may be to go sight-seeing or visiting, or to wait 
till another train comes up, and in such instances these 
retiring-rooms prove a true boon. No fee whatever is asked 
in them, even for the use of the bath, and a “ tip” of a quarter 
to half a rupee, according to the amount of troujle that has 
been given, is quite enough for the ayah. 

Thus the traveller must be equipped for things to which 
she is totally unaccustomed, yet which, to the woman who 
has experienced them, seem such ordinary matters of fact 
that she seldom troubles herself to mention them to any who 
seeks her advice. For one’s wear on the voyage, the first 
point to be borne in mind is, that unless one is in the rare 
position of wealth or personal favour to command an un- 
shared cabin, nothing larger than the company’s “regulation 
size” trunk will be admitted. This varies a little on the 
different lines, but information as to what it is, 1s always 
given on taking a ticket, and averages three feet six inches 
long, fifteen inches deep, and eighteen inches wide. Truly, 
not a liberal allowance for the many “things” a woman 
wants. In this, however, should be taken three or four 
complete changes of underwear, and it is a good plan, if one 
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is nervous as to sea-going physique, to have these just tied © 
together in sets, containing everything from stockings to 
camisole, so as to lessen as far as possible the malaise of 
hunting for the different items. Another advisable step is 
to collect up one’s oldest lingerie, get it repaired, buttoned 
and taped, to last “one wear more,’ and throw it over- 
board when soiled. This obviates keeping a quantity of 
unwashed linen to the end of the journey, and having this 
never very pleasant encumbrance to take ashore. 

For wear on board ship, blue serge is always useful and 
appropriate, and nothing is nattier or more practical than 
a well-made skirt and coat of this. As large a number as 
possible of shirts or blouses should be taken, and a striped 
flannel one is advisable for the first few days of the voyage. 
Any sensible and tailor-made gown is useful, however; but 
after Port Said is passed lighter things become a necessity. 
Smart cottons or washing silks are wanted then, but loose 
lace or flying ribbon ends do not add to comfort, and should 
be avoided. One wants a couple of evening gowns for the 
voyage, and a dainty tea-gown is useful, but a black silk, with 
bodice not markedly décolleté, is never amiss, and with a 
couple of pretty silk blouses can be made to furnish desirable 
variations. White petticoats should be worn with discretion, 
as tar and pitch are not unknown if one moves off the holy- 
stoned snowiness of the upper deck. Light-coloured cottons, 
and made rather short, are less extravagant wear. A com- 
fortable cape, a waterproof and a close-fitting cap are all 
useful if the weather is not perfectly calm, 

Of course, however, it is impossible to condense all these 
necessaries into the limited cabin trunk, and therefore one 
packs all not wanted during the first week and all the rest 
of one’s belongings in the stronger larger boxes or trunks 
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which go into the ship’s hold, marking each legibly, 
“Wanted on voyage.” Once a week all these are brought 
up, but to the uninitiated traveller “baggage day” is a 
terror rather than a joy, and is apt to confirm the average 


woman in a view that in the matter of packing and 
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raiment, at least, the other sex holds the superior position. 
As the weather grows warmer the necessity for lighter 
clothing becomes pressing; still, 1t requires some courage 
to disturb the well-placed orderliness of the big trunk 
down below. The occasion is preceded by a notice placed 
in the saloon to the effect that “baggage will be upon the 
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lower deck at eleven to-morrow,” and prudent persons then 
overhaul the contents of their cabin portmanteaux, roll 
soiled linen into clean bags, and generally prepare to sub- 
stitute what is not required for what is. Meantime, the 
luggage has been brought up, an awning has been spread, 
and the scene of piled-up boxes and bags, tins, trunks, and 
traps would do credit to the busiest London terminus in 
the height of the holiday season. The fourth officer is on 
duty to superintend, and she who has found her particular 
belongings can command the services of one of the swarthy 
lascars of the crew to uncord it for her. This is the 
juncture at which the true genius of packing becomes 
apparent, for it 1s annoying to have to work through a 
stratum or two of smart “going ashore” gowns, and lightest 
“Red Sea” cotton skirts, not to speak of solar topies, to 
discover that the intermediate things for wear in the Medi- 
terranean, before Port Said is reached, are packed at the 
very bottom. After the first “baggage day” dress on board 
is apt to become rather more elaborate, for at starting the 
view obtains that “anything will do for the ship,” but 
presently true feminine rivalry comes up, and nice frocks 
that had been meant for future wear in India often make 
their first appearances at sea. 

Among the most important items of an outfit are to be 
placed dressing-gowns. They cannot be too elaborate for 
success, for whatever purpose they may be required. One 
runs the gauntlet of male passengers, to say nothing of table 
boys, to reach the bath-room in the morning, and in the 
ante-chamber of this one waits one’s turn in company 
with perhaps half one’s female fellow-travellers on board. It 
is recognized at “Scandal Point,” as this trysting-place 
is usually called, that neither age nor rank confers any 
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precedence in the “order of the bath,” and the rule of first 
come first served is unswervingly carried out, even though the 
much harassed stewardess looks pathetically regretful when 
she has to call little Miss Missionary Spinster before Lady 
Major-General or Mrs. High Court Judge. There is no rule, 
however, that is not set at defiance; and I have seen a lady, 
who did not disdain to wait her turn, clad in an antiquated 
waterproof with a crotchet wrap over her head, amid crepons 
and laces around her. Then, in the event of illness, and the 
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necessity for summoning the usually young and often good- 
looking surgeon of the ship, one is also able to be becomingly 
ill, even in face of the limp draggle of sea-sickness. More-_ 
over, on arrival in India, where one rests and writes much in 
one’s own room, it is often a welcome relief to change even 
the easiest of dresses and corsets for an easy robe de chambre. 
Bath-room slippers should not be forgotten. 

To keep the hair in curl at sea is among one’s minor 
troubles, and many women when they start are unaware 
of the extremely stringent rule on all the lines against 
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the use of the usual spirit lamp and tongs. The stewardess 
is generally under orders to remove these and any spirit 
or matches found in a cabin. The Orient Company, I 
believe, allows the use of these appliances in the bath-room 
under certain conditions, but it is better if possible to use 
Hindes’ pins or some similar device, and an Anglo-Indian 
“ dodge” worth knowing is to sprinkle a little violet powder 
over the hair before twisting it up to curl. This is of great 
assistance in averting the effect of the moisture around, and I 
have found it quite equal to any of the advertised and costly 
preparations sold for this purpose. Many women regard a 
false fringe as quite allowable at sea, even though they 
would not dream of wearing it ashore. But its aggressive 
neatness and frizziness generally reveal its secret. 

A very useful adjunct to the cabin equipment is one of 
the Holland bags that are made by the Irish Ladies’ Work 
Society. These are hung above the berth, and with their 
numerous pockets can contain an infinity of small necessities 
of everyday use. 

There is only one other essential not to be forgotten for 
the voyage, and that is a strong, comfortable chair. The 
average Anglo-Indian takes a chaise longue, which allows of a 
recumbent attitude, and this I believe is a great comfort to 
sea-sick subjects. The tourist is, however, generally satisfied 
with a “hammock” or folding chair, but an addition of much 
value is a good air cushion. This also is useful later for 
railway travelling. 

But the most earnestly asked, I find, of all questions is, 
“What is the best thing for sea-sickness ?” To those making 
a big voyage for the first time, as I was, I reeommend my 
own mental attitude, which was that numbers of persons 
crossed the ocean without suffering from it, and why should 
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not I prove to be one of them? It is a great mistake to make 
up one’s mind beforehand that one has got to be ill. Happily 
for myself, I discovered that I could “stand anything,” and 
in the pride of my heart I thought I could not be made ill at 
all. Leaving Madras, however, we came into a fearfully 
regular monsoon pitch, and that I must admit humbled me. 
Some find their panacea in champagne, others in bottled 
stout. The steward of the Khandalla, however, undertook 
my cure, and I commend it to others, as two tiny slices cut 
from the breast of a well-roasted fowl, served very hot, with- 
out any gravy or sauce, a slice of thin, crisp dry toast, a 
daintily peeled and quartered orange, and a claret glassful— 
no more—of iced brandy and soda, was a little meal that had no 
disconcerting horror whatever, after a day of decided malaise. 
The point of it is to have the chicken as hot as possible. 

Now as to what must be taken for Indian winter wear. 
Combinations of the finest but purest wool, or else mixed 
silk and wool, are absolutely essential, and upon tha® point it 
is impossible to insist too strongly. Not only is cotton next 
the skin the most fruitful source of chill and rheumatism, but 
with the unavoidable saturation of perspiration is extremely 
objectionable in all ways. A dozen of either, or half-a-dozen 
of each (keeping the silk for the hottest wear), ought to suffice 
for the usual seven or eight months’ tour. 

Belts made of thick but soft flannel should also be worn 
night and day round the lower abdomen, as it 1s of the first 
importance to women to avoid anything like cold in the 
organs peculiar to the sex. These belts should be made 
five or six inches deep, of the finest and best quality of 
material doubled, and fastened with three sets of tapes. 
A little shaping over the hips on each side is a great 
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I personally prefer very fine flannel for my night dresses 
in the East, and though this is by no means universally 
| adopted or urged, I think it is a great safeguard against 
night chills. They are, however, somewhat extravagant wear, 
as the bad washing that they often meet causes them to 
shrink alarmingly and soon makes them anything but fas- 
cinating in colour. , 

White petticoats are of course required, as there is no sub- 
stitute for them under light gowns, but it is advisable to avoid 
choosing them with handsome or delicate lace trimmings, as 
they will be assuredly spoiled after a washing or two. Good 
Swiss embroidery is more satisfactory and stands rough treat- 
ment remarkably well. <A pretty silk petticoat or two, one 
flannel lined, is a desirable addition to the wardrobe, and it 
must be borne in mind that an ample allowance of every 
separate article of wear must be taken, as complete change 
is more frequently essential than it is here, while one often 
cannot stay long enough in a place to get everything 
washed. 

Sanitary towels should be taken rather than the old- 
fashioned description, as in many parts caste prejudices 
forbid the washing of these latter. The want of knowledge 
of this fact often causes lady travellers extreme unpleasant- 
ness and inconvenience. 

It is a mistake to suppose that nothing but light 
cotton can be worn in India, and for a winter trip a 
couple of really warm dresses at least ought to be in the 
outfit. Delhi, for example, in December or January is really 
chilly, and I well remember how amused I was at a party of 
tourists I saw there on a day that I was wearing a thick 
serge gown and my sealskin with comfort. These misguided 
folk were shivering in their cottons, and had on solar topies, 
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green veils, and blue spectacles, as well as carrying large 
double umbrellas. They were truly the reductio ad absurdum 
of the average English tourist’s preconceived notions of India. 
Of course, if one is going further north still, there will be 
still greater occasion fur warm clothes. Kharkie, with its 
very hard, dust-resisting surface, made me one of my most 
useful travelling dresses, and if this be bought at a genuine 
army outfitters like Firmin’s in the Strand, and in its best 
qualities, wears really well and is not at all objectionable in 
colour. It does not crease and look tumbled as readily as 
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the more feminine brown Holland. White drill or duck is 
also good and durable for dress wear. Quite the coolest dress 
that I took with me was a grey alpaca, lined with a decisive 
yellow silk and made with a yellow silk blouse. This was in 
accordance with a suggestion by Sir George Birdwood, who 
had a sound scientific theory for his recommendation. No 
one, he argues, ever got sunstroke or heat fever from exposure 
to a dark source of warmth, or even to the most powerful 
furnace. It is the chemical rays of the sun that work the 
mischief, and it is the photographer who gives us the hint 
for their exclusion. He glazes his windows, and uses lamps 
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shaded with red or yellow, and thus manipulates his plates 
with safety. It is quite immaterial for wear whether the 
yellow is inside or out, and as fashion does not usually favour 
our appearance in such brilliant colouring, I allied, or rather, 
Messrs. Howell and James did for me, mine with light grey 
alpaca, and brought, for once, artistic effect and hygiene into 
excellent accord. The natives, it may be mentioned, have 
used yellow linings for their tents for countless generations. 
It would, of course, be quite practicable to wear petticoats and 
camisoles of yellow surah or washing silk. 

Besides the demi-toilettes for board ship and table d’hite 
wear, it is necessary to take three or four good evening 
gowns at least, if one intends going into Anglo-Indian 
society even to a moderate extent, while if one expects any 
official recognition from the Government Houses, they are 
also essential, as a dinner or dance is usually the first hospi- 
tality shown to a new arrival. These must be of the very 
latest fashion and really well made, for dress in Calcutta 
especially is no whit behind that of London or Paris, and the 
lady traveller who thought her last season’s gowns would “do” 
would find she cut a sorry figure beside her Indian hostesses, 
whether these belonged to the administrative, military, or 
leading commercial sets. Soft broché satins pack as well as 
any material, and come out fresh even after some crushing. 

Gloves are worn for state dinners, and invariably for 
balls, but for less formal entertainments society allows lati- 
tude, and they are often dispensed with entirely. To keep 
them in good condition they should be left in the tissue- 
paper wrapping in which they are bought, and folded up in 
flannel. They should then be placed in an air-tight tin box, 
or better still, in a large bottle tightly corked. 

As to hats, I find that Anglo-Indians stand aghast when 
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[ tell them that I never wore one of the very unbecoming 
sun helmets or solar topies the whole time I was absent from 
England. Perhaps during the hot season, and if one intended 
to ride much during the day, it would not be a very wise 
course to pursue, nor would I recommend it to any one 
subject to heat headache, but I found no inconvenience 
whatever by dispensing with it. It is true that I have a 
quantity of hair, which I wear at the back of my head, 
and it is at the base of the skull that protection is most 
important, and that I had a white and yellow sunshade that 
I always carried. Round straw boating hats lined with 
flannel and yellow silk are very useful wear, and Heath's, 
in Oxford Street, carried me out a very good idea in pro- 
viding each one with three or four ribbon bands and bows 
of different colours. These had a tiny buckle concealed 
behind the bow, and could be changed at a mjrimum of 
trouble to match every dress. A smarter bonnét* toque, or 
hat or two ought to be taken for visiting, lunching, or tennis- 
party wear. 

Cotton coats over shirts are favoured for riding, and the 
habit skirt should be well cut, but made of very hight tweed 
or serge. Kharkie is often used for the latter, but if it is 
found that this is required, a native tailor can always be 
found to copy one’s English pattern in it with absolute 
accuracy. Up country, however, riding gear need not have 
the smart perfection of the Row, and numbers of women turn 
out in the simplest of serge skirts and loose blouses. 

A couple of evening wraps, one slightly thicker than the 
other, are advisable, as people generally drive in their open 
carriages to dinners and dances, and the night air, however 
delightful it seems, is wont to be treacherous. 

Every woman has her individual fads and fancies about 
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her dress, and will modify these fragmentary hints accord- 
ingly. But two things I would repeat. One is, under no 
circumstances to disdain the wearing of flannel belts, and 
silk and wool, or unmixed wool combinations. The other is, 
not to be led away by stories that warm clothing is never 
wanted on an Indian tour. In the winter months the 
Punjab and the North-West Provinces can give one really 
cold days, and one finds fireplaces in the houses. The 
natives are to be seen muffled up in quilted coats, and 
besides putting on a thick serge dress, one can follow their 
example in wearing with comfort a thick, or even fur-lined 
jacket or cloak. A fur-lined cloak, I may say, is a particu- 
larly cosy addition to one’s wardrobe on the first few and 
last few days of an average voyage during the popular seasons 
for going out or returning. 

As to medicine, a few simple remedies may be taken 
in case of emergency, but few parts of the dependency are 
now so benighted that medical assistance is not soon attain- 
able. The most useful things to take are a box of Dixon’s 
or Cockle’s pills, a little castor oil in capsules, a small 
quantity of the old-fashioned but efficacious Gregory powder, 
some ipecacuanha in powder, sulphate of quinine, soda, 
chlorodyne (for cholera or dysentery), and a small bottle, say 
half an ounce, of essential oil of cinnamon. 

The reason for this latter | may explain. Most Indian 
doctors are agreed that there is a sound hygienic reason for 
the quantity of curry that enters into the native diet, and 
that the amount of spice-oil that through it is taken into the 
system is a powerful safeguard against malarial or choleraic 
maladies. It is a good plan, therefore, to carry a little of this 
in its most potent form, and if it is feared that one is in 
a malarial or unhealthy district, to wet the tip of a finger 
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with the oil and touch the back of the tongue once or twice — 
a day. 

Other hints, which were privately given to me by one 
of the most noted authorities on health and sanitation in the 
East, and by the carrying into practice of which I never 
suffered a single day’s incapacitation, included advice always 
to sleep as high as possible off the ground or floor, and 
to protect one’s self from any land wind or breeze. The 
daily bath must not be omitted, and even twice a duy is 
often not too much. Animal food should be reduced as far 
as practicable, and vegetables and fruits substituted for it. 
Malt liquors should be used with caution, and wine is 
advisable only in extreme moderation. Aérated waters are 
exceedingly cheap, and can be obtained everywhere, and the 
drink that is most generally favoured is very mild whisky 
and soda with abundant ice. Tea and coffee, the former 
generally good, are widely drunk. Neither mill® Kor water 
should be drunk till it has been boiled, and the latter 
ought to be filtered in addition. Fresh lime-juice and soda, 
with a small quantity of sugar, may be commended as the 
most thoroughly refreshing and thirst-quenching beverage. 

Sunstroke is the greatest horror of most travellers, who 
seem to be terrified by the mere strength and clearness of 
the light around them, and it is well for the timid to avoid 
the direct rays of the sun. A light and nutritious but 
sufficient diet proves a considerable preventive against 
~ attack; and, besides protecting the head, many Anglo-Indians 
have much faith in a small square of flannel placed inside the 
shirt or dress body and covering the nape of the neck and 
spinal column. For the consolation of the fearful, I may say 
that the first symptom of a stroke is the cessation of per- 
spiration. So long as this is felt freely there is no danger 
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whatever, even in the greatest heat, but the instant that 
the skin becomes dry there is cause for alarm, and it is 
well at once to go into a cool place and sip a little water. 

The slightest diarrhcea should never be neglected, and 
on the least sign of this a dose of chlorodyne should be 
taken, and medical advice called. In the same way, any 
straining should be regarded as a possible indication of 
dysentery, and for this a few grains of ipecacuanha may be 
swallowed in the interval before a doctor can arrive. Con- 
stipation must not be permitted fora single day, and if it 
is experienced, either a capsule of castor oil or a pill should 
be immediately taken. Indigestion, too, is not to be ignored, 
as it is a symptom of disordered liver, and a doctor should 
be consulted; while for the feeling of bilious nausea, which 
[ believe overcomes many and deprives them of appetite, 
ten to fiften grains of quinine often affords prompt relief. 
Like the other troubles I have mentioned, if it recurs it 
should not be regarded as of no moment. 

With such simple precautions any woman of average 
health—and one not possessing this should not venture 
upon the journey—need not fear illness or even temporary 
malaise. The sanitation of European houses, if primitive, 
is at least sound, and even in-the crowded native quarters 
of the town vast improvements are being made. The 
odours encountered are wont to be startling, and besides 
the “spicy, garlic smell” which is all-pervading towards 
sundown, as the simple evening meals are being cooked, 
there is the sickly and altogether indescribable pungency 
of the rank ghi, or oiled butter, that constitutes such a 
delight in the indigenous cuzsine. Decaying vegetable matter 
contributes an offensive addition to the other disagreeables, 
but the loathsomeness of putrid animal refuse is, fortunately, 
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rare. I think, however, for penetrative horror it would be 
hard to find anything much worse than the stench with 
which one is met rowing round Bombay harbour on a close 
and steamy night, if one happens to pass under the bows 
of one of the top-heavy Arabian buggaloes, which have come 
up from the Persian Gulf to carry back a malodorous cargo 
of partially dried fish. 

Mosquitoes and other cdisagreeables of insect life will 
certainly be encountered, and it is difficult to suggest any 
efficacious prophylactic against or remedy for their bites and 
stings. Eucalyptus oil is said to fulfil the former condi- 
tion, but, unfortunately, any lavish employment of it renders 
one hardly a desirable addition to society. A favourite native 
prescription for relief is the repeated application of fresh 
lime-juice round the part stung, and this certainly reduces 
swelling and allays irritation. In spite of all unpleasant 
predictions, I never found snakes in my shoes, Pyough it is 
well to acquire the babit of shaking these before putting 
them on. Nor were my possessions eaten by white ants 
or ruined by damp, both of which calamities are emphatically 
promised, and in making this statement I fully foresee all 
sorts of criticisms, that I only saw India at its best, and 
only one side of it. 

But to me itis hard to write of India without enthusiasm. 
Its warmth, its colour, its art, and, above all, its people, are 
so real and so intensely interesting that our Western attitude 
of critical aloofness seems chilling and inadequate towards 
it. I have, indeed, every reason to remember my time in 
the East with gratitude, for it was one long succession of 
kindness from the great administrators, native importancies, 
and hosts of friends, old and new, European and Parsee, 
Hindu and Muslim; but beyond that it has its own subtle 
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attraction, its own beautiful fascination of age with vigour, 
of art the oldest, yet in fullest vitality, of ideas, customs, 
prejudices, which go back to the dimmest mists of antiquity, 
and still continue in the face of the most pronounced 
modernity, and how this all may influence one is best 
summed up in the words of India’s own laureate, who 
says— 


‘* An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year soldier tells; 
‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t never ’eed aught else.’ ” 


THE END. 
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